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Remarks on the State of Agriculturi, in the Dixa'jpur, 

BY W. CAREY. 

y " 1 "^ 

1 HE foil of the diflrifl of Dindjpur is confidcrably diversified. 
In the fouthern part the ground rifcs in gentle acclivities, which run 
from north to fouth, and arc divided from each other by vallies run- 
ning between them; the whole rcfcmhling large waves, or rather the 
appearance of the fca when there is a great fwell. The width of each 
valley is two or three miles, and that of the elevations about the fame. 
Each valley is watered with one or two little Ilrcams,as the Tan^^uani, the 
Purnabhavd, and fcveral others, w^hich empty themfelves either into the 
Mahananda or the Ganges. Thefe fmall rivers fwell in the rainy Eafon 
to large lakes, fifty or fixty miles in length, and two or three in 
bieadtii, overflowing all the low lands, which are dry in the cuid fca» 
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fon. Thefe valiies, at the dhtance of fifty nuic-s from th" arc 

fcaiceiv' hiyher tfiau the furiace of its waters; t’; ^ .jforc tha.t 

river is fv.oln by the oeriodical rains, t’ne waters oi the values a;c not 
only prevented from running off, but are fa much iucreaied as to be 
navgable for vcffels of very confiderable burden. 


The foil of the elevated portions of Ian;i is in general a flifi clay, 
in lome places black, and fomewhat porous, in others white and tena- 
cious. Tlie foil of forne of the valiies refewibles that of the elevated 
parts, and that of others is rich and loamy, with a iubfiratum, at a 
greater or lefi'er depth, of the fame kind of clay which forms the 
higher grounds. Thefe low lands are for the mod: part covered with 
long grafs of different forts, and afford paffure to a great number of 
buffaloes and to large herds of ether cattle. 


The northern parts of the dillricl a''c mo-e lcvr'1 Mian the fiuthern 
ones, have a loamy foil, and arc well co.nvu .1 s .me ir..rt-. ( f clay 
land are, however, to be found, and it is (Uouabie ih it clay n Cr.; fib- 
f ratuin of the whole. 

The Inehcr lands in the foutheni pirt of the didiu l a'-e nrmci rviHv 
inhabited by Musulmans, and the valiies by Ilihdu.i. J'he mode ol 
culcnation and the produflions of the elevated parts, differ wmit hv 
from thofe of the valiies, fo that thofe who have been accufiomc ! to 
one of thefe forts of land only, can reidoni. manage the other to ad- 
vantage. 

On the higher clay lands very little befides rice is produce 1, and? 
except m very finall fpots which are well manured, only one crop in 
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£ }-ear. The loamy 
i;:uri;Iatm:r of Lnc cn. 
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ol muflaru, or pioio 
two crcDa in a 

JL 

haK per Elisha. In'-t 
and is ufually let at tv; 


dl "s tvhiJi do :m-r lie fo lev/ as to endanger the 
), p'v-diV.re, not orny one. ben aifo a good v^oo 
;;i .o ov. ifoafun, 1 he Idrrd svliich produ:CCs 
.s cv"cd Paid, b ufualiy id at a rupee and 
which, 'produces only one crop is called Khar, 
'el\ e annas per Bij' a, 


The people of tlie didricf of Linajpiir are, in general, extremely 
poor, and their farming utenfds are the/efore proportionably fimple 
and wretched. A plough drawn by two hullochs, ferves to prepare 
the fci!. The plough is compufwl of four pieces ; wzi the Langal or 
body of the plough, which is a piece of wood forming Uvaiides©* an 
obiufe angled-rwa^vgis'-, • the-otuer- tide‘--'hrTrrg--TTOn4<+g. wiia a hole near 
the ebittfe angle to adm t a (h.iT of wo id ('>r bamboo about fix feet 
long, called iliv Is I Ids tr.iff may he called the beam of the plough, 
and is the pare to wiui ii the bullocks are yoked, going bettveen them 
and r: Ifng no f.he \ oka by which they a,*-e coupled. The pioughOiare 
(i* :■ ; s a 11.U p.ate of iron, nearly of a K-zenge flune, which is faRencd 
to ihe undo paiL of ihe Langal, to prevent its being \\''orn bv the foil. 
The h indlc is a piece oi wood, or bamboo, about two feet long, faftened 
to i’’.. uviarr extremity of the Langal, and furriifhed, at a fmall diftance 
from its noy.-r end, with a pin about fix inches long, called the Mut, to 
aihit the i-.and in guiuing the plough. 


The oxen C!,. v double, or fide by fide, being coupled together 
with the Jua,, cr }okc, which p>ifres over the necks of both of them 
at once. 1 he lower vdge, winch lies on the necks of the cattle^, is ilraighL 
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The upper edge has two elevations, one over the neck of each ox, but n. 
cut down at the middle and at each end, fo as. to remain about two inches 
deep. Four bamboo pins are paffed through the yoke, one at each end, 
and two in the middle, which defeending on each tide the animal’s neck, 
are connedled by a cord under its throat. The beam of the plough 
lefts on the middle of the yoke and is faftened to it by a cord. 

Only one perfon attends a plough, holding the handle in one hand, 
and occafionally pulling the tails of the oxen with the other, to guide 
them, or ftriking them with a ftick to quicken their pace. A pair of 
oxen may be purchafed for fix or eight rupees, a plough for fiv’e annas, 
and a yoke for four. An inftrument called Ma'i is drawn over the 
held after it has been fufhciently ploughed. This may be called the 
harrow of the Hindus. It is made of bamboo, in the form of a lad- 
der, and is four or five feet in length. A cord, faftened to the centre 
of this rude inftrument, is coiinedled with the centre of the yoke, and 
the driver ftands on the harrow, afiifting its operation by his weight, 
and guiding the cattle with his hands. Land pulverized and laid 
fmooth with the Mai retains its moifture, and is fit to receive feed in 
dry weather, feveral days longer than it would be if this was negledledo 
The Hindus call the operation, when performed for that purpofe, Ras- 
bandhan, or the confining of the moifture. 

In dry feafons it is often neceflary to water the fields. For this 
purpofe an inftrument called a Jam is ufed, The Jant is a trough of, 
light wood, from twelve to fixtecn feet lopg,fomewhat curved toadmi.a 
greater depth in the middle, the bottom is hve or iix inches wide, the 
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■Iicight of the hues in the i^iddle part is fix or eigijt inches, gradually 
ciccreaang tov/ards the ends, one of wh'.ch is flopoed 'V't’xb a locare 
board to prevent the water from running back and brmg !otd. When 
this indrarne:it is ufed, it is (lung to three bamboo; placed erefl and 
croffing each other in the centre ; a b'mg and heavy bamboo, loaded rx 
the farther erid tvith a large bail of earth, is then fartened to tiie end 
which is to be plunged into the water, and thrown ooer the three eredt 
bamboos, re ding' on the too of them, A perfm dm hr.g on a fiacre, 
even wnh, or fomewhat below tlic furface of the ttater of a pond, 
river dec, then plunges the end of tb.e Jiut into the v/ahn', v idi h.s 
foot, by wdiich means it is filled. The weight at the end cf tite lotig 
bamboo afTitls him in raifino' it out of the water an'i throwing it; con- 
tents into a fmall refervoir, or pit, bom which it i^ conveveJ into the 
fields, by channels cut for that purpofe, d’wo feet, or two and a iialf, 
is the height to which water can be thrown with elfccf by this machine; 
when the height is g-reater, two, three or more Jants are uied, and in. 
that cafe the water is thrown into fmall refer voiis or pits, at a proper 
height above each other, and fidhcicntlv deep to admit the next Jbir 
to be plunged deco enough to fill it. Water ks by this means fome* 
times conveyed to the diilance of a mde or more on every hde of a 
large tank or rc-rervoir of v.aitT,* I have feen fihy or lixty Jants at one 
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time, in a large receptacle of water called Mahipal-diglu, about fix cof# 
from Dindjpur. 

To remove earth from one place to another, a yoke of barriboo is 
furniflied with two appendages, called Eharua, fomewhat refen-blmg a 
coarfe fieve, the outfidc compofed of fnlit bamboos wattled or twilled 
over each other, and the middle part of twine, woven fomewhat like 
the bottom of a fieve. Thefe velTds arc about a foot and half in dia- 
meter; when loaded with earth, or any other Tub (lance, they arc carried 
with the yoke. The yoke lies acrofs one fhoulder, one weight hang- 
ing before and the other behind, and is occafionally fliifted from one 
fhoulder to the other. 


The Kodali, or digging-hoe, is, in this diRrifl, fet much more to- 
wards the earth than in the fouthern parts of Bengal, forming an angle 
of about fixty degrees with the handle, whereas about Calcutta the an- 
gle is not more than thirty degrees. This inflrument is ufed to d’g the 
earth, or to grub up roots, and deitroy the coarfe grafs, when land is to 
be firfl broken up. The Kodali is a very ufeful inflrumentj, anfv/ering 
the purpofe of both fpade and hoe. 


The laft inllrument of hufbandry which I fhail mention is the 
Kailya or Indian fickle; The blade is curved, and the edge toothed 
like a fickle, but it is much fmaher and more rude than the European 
one. Tlie lengtii of the blade is about eight or ten inches, and its 
greateu width one and a half. It is fixed in a rude handle; and is ufrd 
to cat corn, graK, or even brufhv. ocd upon cccafion, being to the 
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Hindu a very uferul laftrument, although a European labourer would 
fcarcely pick one of them up, if lie faw it lie in the road. 


Kick is the flanle production of the diclricl. Four kinds fincludir'^ 
feveral varieties) are principally cultivated; viz. the Bhadui, fo callcvl 
from its rip^nuig in the month Bbadar, the Hemat fo denominated 
from its ripening in the cold feafon, the Buna, and Bohara. 


The fir ft of thefc is ch'cfly, though not exclufively, cultivated on 
the lower, and loamy lands ; on thefe foils it is conftant-y fown by 
broad caft, in March, April or May, and the quantity fawn depends 
upon the quantity of rain which falls in thofe months. The fcafoM of 
cultivation is fometiincs e.xtenJed near n month longer than it would 
otherwife be, bv tranhilanting the rice, while younrr, into the UtlJt. cr 


the more elevated lands. 


When it is fown et 


on 


ifrher land', a 


fecoiid crop is fometimes produced upon the fame fpot ; but, that which 
is fown late in the feafon, riaening proportionably late, fo much inter- 
feres with the planting of the Flemat rice, that the latter crop is often 
fcarcely worth the gathering. 


This rice, when iown on the lower and loamy foils, requires weed- 
ing. A large quantity of weeds, pariicuiarly panicum ciUare, often 
fprings up among it; thefe weeds, if not extirpated, infallibly ruin the 
crop. It is aifo necelTary to open the foil, after a heavy Ihower, by 
drawiog a large drag over it; but no other attention is requifue, till the 
harvc'l, when it is cut and ijoufed in the ufual way. 


The Hemafrice is afci tlly cultivated on the liigher and ftrong lands, 
a iLa ieil bem-g belter calculated to retain the water after the end of. 
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t'ie peiiodical rains. This rice is ufualty fow’n at the end of May, Oi 
the beginning of June, in finail beds, as thick as it can poffibly grow. 
1 he plants come up in three or four days after the feed is fbwn, till 
which time the ground is kept barely rnoiil: after the plants appear it 
fltould be k-p: q.i te mold, but not flooded. As foon as the rains com- 
mence and tite cartn is well watered, this rice is planted out in beds, 
(or compartments) ench of which is furrounued with a balk, or border, 
aoout ten inches I'-igh, and a foot wide, to prevent the water from run- 
ning off. 


WiLEN a field is f.rd formed, thefe mounds or borders are thrown ur 
w'ith the KoJah. d lie earth is then repeatedly ploughed, till it is cem- 
pletcly mixed with the water, and reduced to a foft mud hive, fiX; 
and foi-netimes eight ploughings are necefiary, to deftroy the weeds and 
completely dn'Llve the clods, after v/hich it is fmoothed by drawing the 
Mai over it, til! tlie furlacc is fo level that the water ftands at an equal 
height in every part. When the held is thus prepared, the young 
plants are tranfplanted from the feed bed by the hand; eight or ten of 
them being ufcally planted in one hole. Ihefe holes, wnich me about; 
rune inches alunder, are made by forcing the hand with the young 
plant into the mud ; the plants arc left there in an ertfr pofition, after 
which the admiffion of w'ater lefties tiie roots. When trie wliole fpot 
is planted, water is admitted from a neighbouring compartment, oi 
from a ditch, a trench or fome other refervoir, and if polTibh- con- 
fumtly kept at ilie height of at lead thifc (oi four) ir ches. II there 
be too much wa‘er n, he field, it is allowed to run clh Lv cututw a 
railage for it ttm- agh the border, and wher. a fufHcier.t quanUf-' is run 
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r.!L the rtfl is rctai'.xh. bv fiiattintr tl;c Dab-^c with a clod oF rofi cs i;i, 
li'-ts crop requites no 'A'cedir.g, or at mod but a vtrv Lridieg one. the 
water being rulTrucnt to dedroy the ncxions weeds. lb die dalunbe 
very drv, the field mud be fuoDlied with water from Tome nei-T'ihourincr 

J o ^ X i O o 

pr nd or refervoir, as the only means of preferring- the crop : attention 
to this is peculiarly nccc'fary ^^■hi!e the plants are yourg, fur it tire 
earth be permitted to grow hard, the plants feldom thrive afterwards ; 
when they have acquired a dze fufficient to overfiiaclow the ground, 
the moifture is retained for a longer time, and the crop fufiers lets, but 
water is abfolately nectdary to the perfeclion of a crop of rice. In 
November this crop begins to ripen, and the harveft is ufually finifncd 
by the end of December. As there is little fear of rain at tliis feafon, 
the crop is houfed and flacked, without any lofs or didlculty. 

The Buna rice is ufually fown in April or May, in low lands, where 
a flood of feveral feet deep may be expected; if the Hoods come fud- 
denly while the plants are young, the water rifes above them and the 
crop is lofl ; but if the plants arc Hrong and tlie water increafes gradu- 
ally, the rice tvill grow as fall as the rvater rifes. This crop r\nil an- 
fwer tolerably well, if the water be four, fix. or even eiglit feet in 
depth, the llalks fometimes acouiring the lencfth of ten or even bbren 
feet; but as they are weak and lie in an oblique pcfition, they do net 
eafily rife above eight feet of water. Tins ciop ripciis in Xw. cmbcr. 
The upper part of the plants on one man's land being drawn by a gentle 
flream, or by feme other caufe, often fall on his neighbours fold and 
occafion quarrels at the time of reaping. 

C 
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1'he Bohara rice Is fown in October or November like the Hrrnatj 
anJ aboat Jinuary planted at the bottoms of tanks, or pit^, or cn very 
low ground where it can be fupplietl with water. It is treated in every 
remect like the Hcmat, and ripens in April or Way. This is an ex- 
cedent fvDrt of rice, but the quantity cuhivated is neceirarily frnalL 

The next article of cultivation is indigo, -a plant for which many 
parts of this diftricl are improper, as it will not grow on the white clay 
lands called Balka, is fparingly produced on the black or red clays, and 
as moll of the foft and loamy parts lie fo low as to be fubjeft to fudden 
inundations, which infallibly dellroy the crop. 


The proper fcafon for fowing indigo is in April and May. Some 
have fown it at the end of September or the beginning of Oclober, and 
others in any month from Oclober to March. That fo'wn in Septem- 
ber, or October, or even in November, will frequently produce a 
crop, if the land be not lotv and damp. It is better to fow, on low 
damp foils, in December, January and February, when the feufon 
will foon become warm enough to obviate the danger arifing from tiie 
foil. Some have fown a winter crop with this indigo, whicii as it af- 
fords the young plants a flielter in the cold feafon, may be elleeined 
a good method. Mullard, ripening very eatly, is the mold improper 
lor thus purpofe, btcaufc it leaves the indigo cxpoled at tiie vc^ v lea- 
fun in which it requires Ihclter. The young plants, at this feafun of 
the year", are often gready injured by the treading of cattle; and the 
crop is icIJom fo good as tl.at which is fown in the proper feafon. If 
the leafon be lav- rable, and the whole crop be fown in March, April or 
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May, (for which repeate.l rain is iii.trlv neceffary,' and be wee.Iecl 
before tlie periodical rains fet in, an ahnn 1 int croo nsay be expected. 
Indigo Town in Jane frlj^ini repa\'S tf.c labour of the hu'ixindnian, the 
ra-ns, then fetting in, uh.dl'v injMre tiie plant while vonttg, or p>‘oduce 
weeds in fucli abundance, that ;t is choaked by them., and u'enerallv nc- 

# ' D .A. 

i i i 1 A d 1’ « 

The preient ntethod of cultivating indigo is fubjeff to manv incon- 

vcniencics, and therefore liable to many objections; but as tiie whole 

bu.dn.efs is conducled by giving advances of. money to the Ryots, 

p'cvioullu to tlieir fowing the feed, and by receiving the produce 

at a certain number of bundles of a given meafure for a ruoee, and 

as many of them fcarcely ever intend to lulfil their engagements, 

1 

the application of a rem.edy v/ould be difficult, efpecially as the de- 
vifing of it mufi depend upon e.xperiments, to the making of which 
the poverty and prejudices of the cultivators would prove an almofl 
invincible obftacle. 

CoRciioRus olitorius, Cor chorus capsularis, and Crotaluriu junc’t 
are fowii in April, May, or June. The fibres of tliefe plants are much 
ufed for cordage, and for making ftckciolh, and are verv valu- 
able for th.fe purpofes. The /E^chynoiyicne cannabma, is fomeiimes 
t. VI 1 i t t m town in this diflrici:, but is more aVniudanth" ciiltiw':- 
ted in the ioutlicrn parts of Bcryal. Tiic fibre of tins plant is Icfs va- 
luable than that of the Corchorus. I'here arc two va: ici.es oftheC.o?- 
idLd.-m i.i icf a ; one, fuwn at this fcanon, often gro'vs ten cr twebe 
Icec high; t’ c other variety is fowa in October, a..d rifis to the height 
of four or five feet. 
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x^FTER the earth is properly ploughed, ticanlhd, aad puh.t rized, 
the feeds of thefe plants are fown very thickly. The nath. c s i! tliac 
they flioul'i be fown fo clofe together that a ferpent cannot c^cep be- 
tween them, This prevents the plants from throwing out bo.iiches, 
which would be highly injurious to the fibre. 


As the growth of thefe plants is extremely rapid, the crops fufler 
but little from weeds ; if the weeds however (hould be numerous, thev 
muR be extirpated by the hand. 


When the Sana^ has done flowering, and the feed vcfl'els have ncarlv 
attained their full flze, fjineLime before the Iceds ripen, it i', cut down, 
and tied in final! bundles, each containing ten or a dozen plant'^, Tiie 
bundles are then fet upright in water (about a foot or a fvjt and h.fif of 
the lower part of the flalk being immerfeip and continue in that fitu- 
ation one day; by this means tlic U|)pcr, and comparativeiv tender, 
part of the flalk is fomewhat dried. 7 Ins occaiious a greater iimilaiitv 
in the quality of the fibre taken from aiffeient parts of the fame plant. 


After the Sana has thus flood erecl for one da}', it is ILeped in a 
pond, or fome otiter receptacle of water, to promote the flqraration of 
the fibre from the flalk. This procefs is as follows: a number of 
thx finall bundles aboverncntioncd are laid one upon another, io as to 
form a Itcap G.c or fi': feet ^cide, on each fide of which three or four 
flakes arc pncv.curb-; irt, to prevent its tailing down. A quantity of 


ccw-tiune; ;s tlren loivad 


hoarp about two or three inches in 
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ihicknefs; upon this a layer of ft'-a-/ of about a foot and half, and over 
the whole a quantity cf earth futncicnt to finh the heap till the upotr 
part is five or fix inches below the furface of the water. In two days 
and a half, or three days at farthed, the putrid fermentation is car- 
ried to a fufdicient extent. 

The Sana is then taken out, and the fibre dripped from the flalk in 
the following manner. A man (landing up to his knees in the water; 
takes a few of the flalks, and, having broken them about a foot from 
the lower end, holds them with the large ends from him, and flrikcs 
them on the furface of- the water, till the broken pieces are feparated, 
and fall off. Then turning them, he takes hold of the fibres which are 
freed from the broken pieces, and beats the fmall ends, in the fame 
manner, on the water, till the fibre is entirely feparated from the 
flalks; a few (Irokes are fudicient, and by a few more it is cieanfed 
from any mucus,- or fragments of flalks which may have adhered to iL 
It is then dried and packed up for the market. 

The chief thing to be attended to in this proceh, is the proper te. 
gulalion of the putrid fermentation; ;f this be not earned to a fuffici- 
ent extent, tlie fibre will not feparate, and if earriea too far, the ^.piality 
is injured. The mod experienced natives accouat two days and a 
half a proper medium. The fermentation is doubilefa quickened or 
retarded by tire date of the weather, but. the difference occaffoned 
■lereby is fo fmall,.that the Bengal farm.ers entirely difregard it. 

The CrotaLiria, cultivated in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, a-.d 
probably that cultivated in all die fouthern parts of Bcng->1, is accoui. -■ 

D 
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ed muc'.i inferior to that cultivated in the northern parts of the country. 
The natives attribute ill's to the difference of foil. This may have 
loAK erh 'h, but it i.-i probable that the variety cultivated in tlie fouthj 
i; i '.fu’j.- r.a that cuilivated in the north; as, even there, the large va- 
ri'>.ty is preferred to the finaller cue. 

riiAsFoi.us dbo’jj is ufuaMv fown in fmall fields about the beginning 
of Jane, a.ul generally produces a good crop; it wiil thrive only on 
high and rood !an:I. Phas.^oias radiatus is fown in Tu!\’ and Aup-iift. on 
land tvhei'e another coip hvis faded, and, not unfrequently, on old 
fnard, or on land which could nvOt be regularly cultivated. The feed 
is f attcred over ti;e Lnd, often without any ploughing at all, an;l at 
m -ft rlie plough is only draven over the furface fo as to rnike a few 
lli.ht fcratclies. This crop ripens in October. It is obvious that 
in'ici'! produce is not to be expected from fuch a mode of culture. 
Tiic crops are indeed iighi, but are often fulTicicnt to pay the re.nt of 
the ia'id. A more rauonai method of cultivation would doubtlefs be 
iar m nc prOLlafuve. 


The Ijvran. h loamy foils, after having produced a crop of early 
rice, aie ufnally Town with the feeds of lome other plant, in October 
or Xuvenber. The mede of culture for all the coid icat.cn crops is 
r.'Carlv aiikx The natives feldom begin to fow till about the full mocn 
in Ocljb'.!', fiipoofmg that tlic fod oolfelles a pcrnhcicus ':u..:itv, icidch 
burns up ti'.c vcin g plant', lill the cold leaf m is ’veil f. t in. Indc>..d 
bc"^:c that tiine, e n , ami tv of mo.uure in the loii i.s too gt eat , ,t..d 
tl.'O licat ol Lite ic.ioii uniAciidly to tlicfe productions; fo that in- ugh the 
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plin;:s ’'.vill come up, they are yellow and dck'.y, and cnher funn pc-'id, 
or contiime fmall, hunted, and unprodu 61 ive. 
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’When the crops of Islrdarii are I'pe, the rdants arc careiiilly p.ul- 
led up bv the hand, a ;d came I ro a place in tne ficiJ, fniootheJ and 
prepared for the pirrpole, where it is Toon after thranxed and winnowed. 

FcAU-f though a.iundanily cultivated in the central parts of /brny:', 

for Its ufe in making ^;ii, is but .lule cuit'vated in this did ik'l. Th.': 

natives kno.v nothin- oi the uie of its hbre to make threa.l itic c,.- 

(.1 

jnen ufiinlly nu.'c the linieed wit’n a q'i.i:rii.y of muiliol '■'e.h to nuj. 


■-he cx'.M cflt'jn of ih.e oil. This i.j injurt'- its quantv, t.iit 
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Many parts of this didiicl aie very proper for the cultivation of 
wheat and barley, nottvithdanding which, very little of either is forvm 
The kind of wheat found in thefe parts is bad, the fl )ur produced 
therefrom is of a very dark colour, and confequently finds no market 
among Europeans. The native mcrch.auts on this account make no ad~ 
vances for it, and this want of a market is the reafon alleged why it is 
not cultivated to a greater extent. For the purpofe of making a trial I 
fowed Patna wheat, on a large quantity of land, in the year I'pS; the 
flour produced from which was of a very good quality. 

Several kinds of pulfe are fown at the commencement of the cold 
feafon, the principal of which are Kefari, * Mafhuri,f and But. J 
The feeds of the firfl of thefe kinds are fometimes fcattered among-thc 
flubble of the Buna rice, and produce a good crop without further 
trouble, but the moft ufual way is to fow it on land previoufly well 
p'loughed and clean fed, in the fame manner as for the other cold feafon 
crops. 

Tobacco is cultivated to a confidsrable extent on low and loamy 
land. The feeds are fown on a Imail pLt or feed bed, loon after the 
conclufion of the rains, where they are fhaded, and watered, if ne- 
celTiry, till they are large enough to be traniplanted into the field. 
The land for tobacco mufl be tvell ploughed, and manured, after which 
the young plants arc tranfplanted in rows, much in the manner that 
cabbages are planted in England, and at the fiirne dillance. The you. 
plants require continual attention, the g'-ound between them mufl. b 


* Lattyrus faliva. 


t Ervum lens. 
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IN Dinajpur, 

repeatedly loofeneJ, and the earth drawn to the roots, till they have 
acquired a fufficient growth : they are then cut and dried for ufe. 

The egg plants* and feveral fpecies of capficum, are planted at the 
fame time, and in exaflly the fame manner, as tobacco. The fruit of 
the egg plant is much ufed all over India, as an article of food, as is 
the capheurn to give a pungent tade to feveral Indian difnes. I have 
not obferved that thefe plants are planted in this didricl at any time 
except the commencement of the cold feafon, and there is reafon to 
fuppofe tl\at they would not fucceed if they were; though in the 
fouthern parts of Bengal, they profper very well when planted at the 
commencement of the rainy feafon. Several other plants are cultivated 
as articles of food, fome to a greater and others to a- jefs extent. The 
cucurhitaceous plants are often fown in the fields, and the advantage 
of cultivating them is confiderable. The forts mod cultivated are cu- 
cumbers,. of two forts, the one fown in April and yielding fruit 
through the rainy feAfon, and the other fown from November to Feb- 
ruary, and yielding fruit till the rainy feafon fets in. Karai!a,F 
Terbuz' 3 ;;|; Dudh KufliiJj Jhinga,^ Taroi,1[ Kankrol, ** Lau,+t 
Kaddujll and the Konhra, or rumkin.^^ The three lafl of thefe 
are fuffered to run over the houfes, and fometimes on a bamboo flage. 


* Solaniirn Mcior.gorii. 
•f Moinordica carantia. 

^ Cuciimis pcntanguUis. 
tt Cucurbita lagenar’u. 


* Cucurbita citrullus. 

^ Cucurais aciitangulu3« 
Cucurbita alba, 

E 


J; Xrkhor.int'nes anguina, 
** Momordica mixta, 
Cucuibita pepo, 
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and produce fruit fuiTicient ior lIu; r q;e:K! cji , . ator, Le- 

fiJes furnifhing a large quantity lor the ntaikc 

The fu'cet potafoe"^ i-s planted a*; difFeren" foaf )"!S ‘n duTcrent narts 
of Benfi-ai, but in this dillricf it h p! lited at th: nuir'tj of October. 

The ground is previoufly ploug'hcd ‘ > as greit a d'pnh as pofh'ole, and 
then cuttings, taken from a fma!Ifp;t rrferv^d for that parpofe, arc 
planted; thefe cuttings foon take root, and aftnu'ards require n-; fur- 
ther care, till the roots are fit to be takeu up, which begins to be the 
cafe at the end of Dtcember, and cont'uu. s till Map, during which 
time the produce is dug up and carne 1 c > inirket as it fuiis the conve- 
nience of the cultivator. Another vanetv, of a white colour, which 
has very little fweetnefs, and a fmall I'j ecies of yain,f the root of 
■which is about the fize of a goofe’s egg, are cultivated in the more nor- 
thern parts of the dthrifl. The cuttings of the plants of the convoL- 
volus, and the fmall roots of the yam, are planted in Apnd or May, and 
the produce brought to market in Oclober or November, 

Three varieties of the Aruvi escuUntum, (Cachu of the Hindus,) 
are ufually planted in March or April. The cultivation of thefe roots, 
occup.es a confiderable portion of the foil, and the produce is as im- 
portant as potatoes to the people of England, The offsets from the 
root are planted in rows, about a foot and half or two feet afunder, 
and, as the piant increr.ies m hze, are earthed up as potatoes are in 
Europe. The periodical rams being ended, the leaves die away ; aftr 


* 


; ■■ 


Convolvulus batacuSc 


+ Diofuorea. 
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vvhiclj, from November to March, the roots are tr^en up, ana carried 
to maiket, as i'uirs the convenience of the cultivator, Theic rcors 
abound wuh a rarinaceuus fubilanc'*, or rather with a vifeou", flarchy 
fubitance, and aie cllcemed veiy nutritive. The hlaa Cach'd,* and 
the 01,1' are culdvaied in fmall fpots. The root ot the hill of theie is 
often t’.vo or ifnee feet long, and nine inches or a f jot in dinncter. It 
is necelfai'y to lay this root to dry for two months or more, other wife 
it is too acrid to be eaten; after this it is very wholefome, though not 
very palatabic. As all the foits of Cachu will keep for almo'd any 
lengtli of time, it might he worth attention as an article of provifion 
fur fca voyages. 


In fhady fituations, where the fod is rich and loamy, ginger and tur- 
meric flourifli. The offsets are planted at the fame time w'lih, and the 

i 

whole culture is CNacdly the fame as that obferved for the arum. The 
leaves die c fli like thofe of arum, foon after the rains, and the roots 
are fit to be taken up in January. The turmeric is very deficient in 
colour, and the ginger lefs pungent, if taken up too foon. The far- 
mers therefore let it remain in the ground till tlie leaves are entirely 
dried up. Ginger is ufually fold green, and only a fmall proportion 
dried, for foreign market or home confumption. After the roots of the 
turmeric have been well cleanfed and picked, they are boiled over a 
fire made with the decayed leaves of the plant, (the natives (uppadin-g 
fuch a fire to have a peculiar kind of virtue,) after whT'h they aie vrcll 
dried in the fun, and reduced to powder by the Peda', or by the 


t Arum mscrorluson. 


* A. Camjjanulmum. 
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wooden mortar and peflle. In this date they are ufually carried to 
market. The roots are fold likewife before they are pulverized. 

On moderately high fpots, where the foil is good, the fugar-cane is 
planted in February and March. The fpot defigned for fugar-canes is 
ufually furrounded with a ditch, the earth dug from which is heaped 
up round the field, in the manner of a wall, and ferves to defend it 
from cattle. After the fpot has been well ploughed, or dug up with 
the Kodali, cuttings of ripe canes, confiding of about three joints, are 
planted fomewhat flanting, in rows, about two feet, or at mod three feet 
didance, and about a foot afunder in the rows. The fields mud be 
often watered and cleanfed from w^eeds. When the canes are about 
four feet high, they are tied in bunches, about three or feur dalks 
forming a bunch ; this permits the air to circulate among them a.nd faci- 
litates their ripening. The canes, when ripe, are cut, and either carried 
to the mill or to the market. 

The cultivation of the plantain is a profitable branch of hufbaudry,. 
requiring but little labour, and making a certain return. Spots near 
to the habitation are chofen for this purpofe, to guard again d the de- 
j>redations of thieves. The young plants or fuckcis are taken from 
old plantations, and planted at about fix or eight feet d. dance, each 
way. They may be planted at any time of the year, I ut May or 
October is ufually chofen. The root is all cut off previoufiy to plant- 
mg, except a fmall part wiili a few fibres. The pround !S plouf’hi 
either before or after planting, as it fuits the convenience of the farnic. , 
and a crcip of feme otlier plant is advantagcoufly cultivated cn it, 

h" 

\ 
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the liift year. In the fecond year the trees produce fruit, and con. 
tinuc to do fo for fome ^^cars ; each clump will produce about two 
bunches in a year. It is necefldry to plant a new field at the end of 
three or four years ; becaufe, when the clumps become large, the fruit 
is fmall, and the bunches contain a fmaller number of fruit. 


The Cylistis Cajan is frequently fowed round fields of fugar-canes, 
egg plant, and other things : this, while it makes a flight and well look- 
ing fence, is aifo a fource of profit to the cultivator. 


At prefent the poverty, pu'ejudices, and indolence of the natives 
iTrongly operate againfi; improvements in - agriculture. Could an ade* 
quate remedy be found for thefe evils, many other tilings might be cul- 
tivated with great advantage. Hemp would flourifa in many ipois; cot- 
ton, fcarcely cultivated at all in the diftridf, might be cultivated to a large 
extent; if proper methods ivere taken to introduce the bell kinds, the 
culture of wheat and barley mi;.;lT- occupy many thoufinds of B'ghds,. 
which now lie in an uncuhi vated flate.* The culture of fome fpecies 
of H'tbi scui-f would be profitable, and furnifli one of the mod durable 
fibres for ronlage, and, perhaps for coarfe cloths. 


The cultivation of timber has hitherto, I believe, been vrholiy neg- 
Icclcd ; fcveral forts might be planted all over this dillncl, and ir.aeeu. 
all o-ver Bengd, and would foon furniQa a very large faaic ot tlic tiia- 


* I hAve n{)t obferved that any of the finalijr grains, I’u.h as Pa’pVlr.rn, Kj1c.;s, arc 
in tills dlftritl : tliey wotilJ undo'sb'-ca'.v prrf'-'.r in man;- '■ u.,Viior.i. 
r r,irtlcuiarly II. cannabinus, H. ftirartert-s, an 
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ber ufed in the country. Tf;e Si'u,* ihe Andaman red-wood/r the 
Jaca-trec-i the Te d:.i| ihc hlahr-;: my.h the Sattin-woo:],lt tha Chak- 
rafi,** the Tuna, and ti;e Siruhny^ haould be piinc pally choRn, 
The planLin^- of them trees hegle, at the diRance of a furlong from 
each other^ v/ould do no injury tj die crops of corn, but would, by 
cooling the atmofpheie, rather be advantageous. In many places, 
fpots now unproductive, would be improved, by clumps or fmall plan- 
tations of timber, under which ginger and turmeric might be cuitiva^ 
ted to great advantage. 


In fome lituation.s Sal,|i|| Pitfalj^^ Jara],?!^ and forne other forts of 
Icfs note would profper. 

Indeed the improvements that might be made in this country by 
the planting of timber, cr.n fcarcely be calculated. Teak, jj that mofi; 
ufeful woou, IS at preient brought irem tiie Bumiciyi noimnions, t.hou'''h 
it would grow in any part of Bengal, and perhaps in any part cF 
Hindustan. It appears, from the annals of the National Mufeum of 
Natural Flidory, that the French naturalilts have begun to turn their 
attention to the culture of this valuable tree, as an obj^ cl of national 


■* Da'ijeri'ia SiTso. 
B ‘I'cctona cran;;is. 


+ Pterocarus D„'Scroi,!5. 
f S-vi^tcnla 


S •• i-.-Li-nia Cn'.kra.Tu. 
pi rr'bic'ta. 

t >-r t'.A free :s n- t yet oetcrtrr'nc.t. 

' f h ^ .r.ircciiiia ..v5 re; 


t: Artc'carpfs intc;:rifi)lii!.<;. 
*1 S''' I'^t^r.ia Ion. 
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utility. This will be found impracticable in France, but m^y pcinaps 
be attempted fomewhere elfe. To England, the hrit commeicid country 
in the world, its importance muflbe obvious, and the faither encourage- 
ment* of the culture of it in this country, will eventuady lurniin a lop- 
ply of excellent timber, for flrip buihlir.g and various other important 
purpofes, and obviate all appreheufions of the fjhurecf the inm fct 
where it is purchafed, or of the dedruciion of the forcih w.nch 
hitherto fupplied it. 

Most of the Palms, though ufelefs as timber, clent-rve the attention 
of the agriculturlll. The Sago.treef would grow in all the high parts, 
and the Date-tree, J planted clofe, would greatly improve many fpots 
now wholly unproductive. The juice of this tree is manuhclured into 
fugar, in fome parts of Bengal, and is Ifghly valuable for that and 
ot'ner purpofes. It is common to let a tree of th s kind for tu’o annas 
a year. T'.vo hundred of thefe trees might be planted on a B'glni, 
winch lets hw a rupee and a half; this would be productive of a large 
income, afier the hrll eight or ten years. 

rev 'attci.-.pci h.avcyet been made to imorovc orchards. ThcMany^, 
a..d I. .her nv.iL trees, are olten planted fo clofe as to cirokc each otlic-, 
an 1 l)Ut huie regard is paid by the planter to the quuli y c-f thee irn.t, 
Sc<i;ccly anv attempt has been made to na;umi ze icrcign iruits : even 
tiiv y 1 an-^c- tree IS a] noil; a ih'angcr t a ie'/eral parts or iJccpm, tnongn 


* Tivj cuiu'.'.’.uon 111 1 i..tk h.i 5 t'-- 
+ ?.■ lor-.i.-i r.i.ii'. a;i. 
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forne bte eKocrimcnts prove th:it it mignt be iniroduceu, wmIi iaccelbt 
The laudable attempts made by feveral Europeans excepted, the impro- 


ving of fruits, by grafeirg, or by railing improved varieties from feed, 
has fcarcelv been attempted. In fhort, the fruits ot Hindusian are not 
far i-einoved from a (late of nature. 


The remedy forthefe evils is obvious to every one, and the applica- 
tion of it would fully rcw'ard any perfon tvho would engage heartily in it. 


In this difiricl feveral obhacles to agrieulture prefent thcmfelves to 
the farmer. Lartic numbers of wild buffaloes, and hogs infefl; the 
fields, and make it neceffary for. the farmer to watch his crop, from the 
time it appears above ground, till the harveft is gathered in : as this 
watching is impracticable beyond a certain extent, is attended with 
much danger, and often ineffeCluah the cultivation carried on by an in- 
dividual mud be proportionabiv limited. 


The inundations, which are occafioncd by the hidden overflowing of 
the rivers, frequently deftroy the crop through a large extent of coun- 
try, or fo much injure it, that by this alone, the laborious hui'bandinan 


is ouen fo reduced in his cifCLimllances, as to be unable, or f.,) diicoiv. 
raged as to be afraid, to carry on the cukivation of the foil with any cle^ 
gree of fpint. The beads might be dedroyev], or their ravages ore- 
verked, m various ways ; but it is d.lEcuit to orovide fufiicientiv acainfl 
the ehed.3 of inundations. 


Perhaps tne encon'T.gT.mcnt of cold feafon crops would be the beft 
remedy for botn; i^r ui’c long grah being dellroyed by the cukii ation. 
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of the low lands, the wild animals would find no fhelter, and indeed no 
fuflenance, when the crop was ofF, which might occafion them to defert 
the country, and the cold feafon crop, though often lefs valuable than a 
crop of rice, might prove a remuneration for the labours of the culti- 
vator, and by fome improvements might be brought to fuch a ftate a« 
to become a fourcc of confiderable profit. 

Though thefe remarks relate chiefly to the diftridf of Binajpur, yet 
it is obvious tiiat many of them will equally apply to the other parts of 
Bengal. 

Th£ improvement of live fiock, and introdutlion of dairies,, the 
fencing and manuring of land, the introduclion of wheel carriages, and 
a number of improvements of a fimilar kind, have not been hinted at, 
becaufe the prefent fiate of foclety feems to render them to a great de- 
gree impraflicable. Yet the rapid progrefs of agricultural improve- 
ments in EngUnd, encourages the hope, that a gradual iraprovemeut 
may alfo be erfeclcd in Hindoostan. 

'■* 

references to the figures, 

PLATE I. 

Fig. I. — The llougk. 

a. The Langala, or body of the plough. 

The Is', or beam. 

c. The Phala, or fhare. 

d. The fhare, fixed on the plough. 

e. The handle. •% 
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f. The Moot, or peg, to sffift in holding the plough. 

2 . — The Jooal, Bevg. or Yoke. fSans. Yuoa.) 

a. The under edge, which refts on the neck of the bullock. 

b. b. The elevations on the upper part. 

c. c. c. c. The pins, hy which it is faflened to the neck of the ox. 

JFig. — The Mai, or harrow. fSans. Los'ihhedhand.J 
4 - — Fhe J ant, slung for raising water, 

a. The Jant, 

b. The end, (lopped with a fquare board, 

c. c. c. The bamboo to which it is flung. 

d. The barrihoQ, loaded at one end, to athll in raiCng the end b out 
of the w^atcr. 

A man working it, 

f. The refervotr, or channel, into which the water is thrown. 

fig. 5 . — Ike Bharud, 

a. Bank, or yoke. 

b. b. The Shikya, or firing by which the weight is fufpended, 

c. The receptacles, in which the earth or other fubllance is 
carried. 

Hg. 6 . — The Kodd/i, rr digging- h e. 

Fig. 7 . — The Kastjii, cr ' . 
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Aft Essav an the Sacred Isles in the West, with other Essays 

conneEled with (hat Work. 

BY CAPTAIN F. WILFORD. 

ESSAY V. 

Crigvi and Decline of the Christian Religion in India, 

I. It appears, that long before Christ, a renovation of the univcrfc 
was expe6led all over the world, with a Saviour, a King of Peace and 
jufticc. This expeftation is frequently mentioned in the Puran'as: 
the Earth is often complaining that flie is ready to fink back into 
Pdtdla, under the accumulated load of the iniquities of mankind: the 
Gods complain of the oppreflion of the Giants. Vishnu com- 
forts the Earth his confort and the Gods, ciTuring them, that a Savi- 
our would come, to redrcfs their grievances ; and put an end to the 
tyranny of the Daityas, or Demons. That, for this purpofe, he would 
be incarnated in the houfe of a fliephcrd, and brought up among 
fliepherds. The followers of Budd’ha unanimoufly declare, that his 
incarnation, in the womb of a virgin, was foretold feveral thoufand 
years, though fomc fay one thoufand only, before it came to pafs.* 

A SHORT time before tl.c I’i'-*’' <T Christ, rot only the fezvs, but 
the Romarii. on the author tty oi’ -di. hilyl inc books, and the decihoa 
iof the facn d cc -cge of rJie ' arg ’s, were ad of opinion, 


* See alL As. Rc„ vul. vi, p, ■*' 
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that this momentous event was at hand. This was equally the cafe in 
the eafl:, and a miraculous liar directed the holy men, who were livings 
in anxious expectation, where to hnd this heavenly child. At that 
time the Emperor of Indian uneafy at thefe prophecies, which, he con- 
ceived, portended his ruin, and the lots of -his empire, lent emilTaries 
to inquire, whether fuch a child was really born, in order to deilroy 
him : and this happened exactly the 3101ft year of the Cali yaga, which 
was the £rft year of the Christian Era. This traditionary account is 
known all over /niitZ .• and is equally current amon^ the learned and 
the ignorant. But the Hindus fancy, that thefe old prophecies were 
fulfilled in the perfon of CRisrrNA. What induced the Brahmens, to 
adopt this idea, is not fo obvious. It is pofTible, however, that they 
faw plainly, that if they admitted thefe prophecies to have been ful- 
filled about the time of Christ, fome material alteration mud, of 
courfe, have taken place in their religion. The Magi of feripture, who 
came from the eaft, were equally expecting this renovation ; and the 
liar ferved only to guide their fteps. This expcclation, of a renovation 
of the world, prevailed alfo among the Gothick tribes in the north; but 
after waiting patiently for fome time, certain enterprifir.g men fet them- 
felves up, for the promifed Manu, or new Adam ; and were acknow- 
ledged as fuch. According to their traditionary accounts, they were 
nettled, and puzzled with fome flrange reports from the cad, about tfe 
appearance of fome /Eisir, Asce, Gods, or godlike men ; and GvLf e is 
fuppofed to have been fent to inquire into the truth of thefe reports. 
His emball'y is the ground work of the Edda, which concludes with 
thefe remarkabie words. “ The new A.s^, then, took to themfelves the 
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!ri£Hies of the ancient ones : and gave themfeives to be the real Ast^, or 
Gods.” Odin was one of them, and advancing towards fhe north, 
Gylfe furrendered his kingdom to him. In confequence of thefe no- 
tions of a change in this fubl unary world, a new ryhem of religion in 
Britain, was fet up in oppofition to the old one, according to the inge- 
nious Mr. Cleland : and this» he thinks, mud have happened fome 
time B. C. bat, I think it happened later : for Kengist and Hors a 
were in the tenth degree cf lineal defeent from this new On in ; \vho, 
of coiirie, was contemporay with Treumor, who was deified by 
I’in-Gal his great grandfon; who appointed him Zin Elysium, from 
which the fons of the feeble were excluded, and prieus al fo, I believe. 
That Fingal, and his followers, held in contempt the old religion, is 
obvious from the ancient Gatic Poems. Probably the defeat of the 
druids in Anglesey, for fo we may call it in fpite of their fpells, and 
holy texts churned from tlreir facred Ved.is, accelerated their ruin, and 
that of their religion : this, v.dth fome obfeure prophecieSj foretellings 
that a total change, in civil and religious matte is, vras go.ng to take 
place, induced many clctmr and entcrprifing perfont, to avail them= 
felves of all thefe circumflances ; and to give cut, either, that they 
were this expefted divine being, cr to deify their own anceftors, Fin- 
gal fucceeded moft completely: for, till very lately, many of the 
Irish, among the poorer clafs, believed, that the fou's of the departed 
went into the Elysium of Trenmor and Mac Cowal, according 
to the iaduflrious inquirer J. Good, wTiO lived above 2cc years 
ag(o: and, if the Chrillian religion had not prevailed foon aher, 
Trenmor would have been confidered, in time, as the fupreme 

I-I 
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being. In the fame manner, the Emperor Augustus was oF courfe 
coniecrated a God, after his death; and, both before and after, tem* 
pies were ereSed in his honor, and facrihees offered to him. The 
courtiers of Antony, afling npon the fame principles, declared, that he 
was Osiris redivivus, kern again, and that Cleopatra v/as Isis. 
Virgil adds, that the renovation of the world, so long foretold, was 
going to take place, and begin with the golden age as ufua!: then the 
Argonauts, in due time, with the A.rgo, would reappear: and that there 
would be anotiier Typhis, a an war again, in which Achilles 
would fignalice himfeh^ 


The Hindu traditions, concerning this wonderful cldid, are colleclcd 
in a treatife called the Vic^cTna chnriira, or hifory of Vicr ama'ditya. 
This I have not been able to procure, though many learned Pandits have 
repeated to me, by heart, whole pages from them. Yet I vras unwilling 
to make uie of ihefc traditions, till I found them in the iarg-e extrafts 

o 

made by the irgenvous and indefatigable Ma^or C. Mackenzie cf the 
Madras eRablifhment, and by him communicated to the Afiatick Society, 


When I mentioned the SihyUine verfes, I by no means intended the 
• fpiirious ones, wh’ch are defervedly rejtclcd by the harned : but the 
gr'niiine ones, fuch as they exifted in the time of Virgil ; v.’hofe ttfli- 
truny is unqurfiionable, and incontrovertible. Whether thefe pro- 
phecies were rcal'v written by inipired women, is not now the v']ueflion: 
they were cerisnily current all over tlie weft, and this is enough for my 
! here were fcvnal of them, end the moft ancient were from 


luruoi 


,..r. 


the call. There wa; a Itruan, a Ch ddcan, an Egypliav, and alfo, ac- 
cjra.ng to Pausanias and Eli/.k, a luduia, or J/cZl A h Sibyl from 
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Pulcsbv.s. Such women probably nev^er exTied : but the prophetical 
^'e£ (es, that were attnbuifd to liicrn, were ex trifled from t!ie fcicrcJ re- 
cords of their reipfcioce cot;r.*ries. The fourth eclot^ue of \’h cc-i:. ic. 
eiiiacjy on the fubject of this lorg expected renovation of the woild. 

The lafl foretoiJ hy facred rhymes, 

Jn the original it ii, joretdd. hy the Cumcean Sieyl. 


Renews iis fin'ftcd courfc ; Saturnian times 
Roll round again, and mighty year;, bctjnn 
From their firft orb, in rac.iant circles run, 

The bate degenerate iron offspring, ('or the Caii-yugn J end?, 

A golden progeny f of the Cr'i;/;, or golden age J Irorn heaven clefcends; 
O chafle Lucina, fpeed the mother’s pains: 

Alt 1 rafte the plorAnc birth ; thy ov. n ArccLO rtigns! 

The lo’.f'y b'ii , wiili r.is a?..''picious face ! 

The foil Uta’.l le.id liie liie of gods, and be 
Fy gcr's and htrres feen, and gods and heroes fee. 

Another Tythi? fhall ii<- w fcas explore, 

Anotiitr /,rgo land the chirts upon the Iherlan fltore, 

.Anotitcr IlF.t.xi; otber wars create, 

And great t.CV \ urge the 'Trojan fate. 

O ot cel.' hi J tr ! O hoftcr fon of Jove 
S"e, l.:hc".;;t^ P'lfne calls thee to fult o'n 
Tii-j nco^u.'' t'rn.e of heaven, and eatth, and main; 

See to tl.»..( Lv ’e i>.ucrtd, caith, fcas and air. 


'These are the very words of^ iSHNu to the Earih, ',v*.icn complain- 
‘ing to hiiu, and bctrH^i'g fur redrtfs. 


Ir 'b obvious, that Vip cil 


tdidered the met 


icnlcus events of tlie 


Tiojnnv7tiT, the fxpeclition of Jason in the Argo, and the rape of 


'h ELEN or Lacsiimi, r.s tlie 
t he woi Id . 1 h C ah y : ga, 


necciTuiy cor ci.nf taius cf a 
On ■ g to \ lr,Gia., CnCiCU 


reiK'vation of 
a Ikdc before 
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Christ, or whom he had no knowledge: and according to Hesiod, and 
the Jainas in India, the Cali-yuga began about iqoo years B, C. and lad- 
ed, of courfe, the fame number of years, which were natural ones in the 
weft, but are confidered as divine years in India,' 

About 60 years before the birth of Christ, the capital of the Romar^ 
Empire was alarmed by prodigies, and alfo by ancient prophecies, an- 
nouncing, that an emanation of the deity was to be born about that time, 
and that a renovation of the world was to take place. In the year cf 
Rome 690 and 63 B. C. the Senate, having been convened on the ninth 
day before the calends of October, or the 23d of September, in order 
to prepare againft imminent dangers threatening the Empire, tlie whole 
city was alarmed by new caufes of anxiety. P. Nigid. Figulus, the 
intimate friend of Cicero, xvho was then conful, having heard C. Oc- 
tavius apologifmg to the Senate for his coming fo late, on account of 
his wife having been juft brought to bed, exclaimed, you have then be- 
got a lord and maftcr unto us. This Figulus was in fuch eftimation at 
Rome, that he was reckoned among the moft learned men : and fuch was 
his fuperior knowledge cf the mathematics, and other fciences grounded 
upon them, that he w’^as believed to deal in the occult fciences. That 
exclamation of his threvE fo much more terror into the minds of the 
Confeript Fathers, as for a few months before, it was conftantly reported, 
that nature was bringing forth a king unto the world, and it was faid, 
that the fame was alTerted in the Sibillyne verfes. Belides, oracles to that 
purport were conftantly brought in from the moft diftant parts of the 
world. On this account, and more particularly on account of a pro- 
digy that had juft happened at Rome, the Senate, terrified, ilTned a 
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decree, that no father, during the courfs of that year, OiouH p’-efume 
to lift up trom the giound, or bring up a new born male child. IIcv/- 


ever, thol'e amor g the Cor. 


pc Fathei-3, 


vsrjiofe wives w’erc with crhl'J, 


had the decree Ton 
afterwards i-.pphed 


retTrdt and the 'e prophecies and prodigies were 
0 ztocu'.eus, who was born during tr.c ccnfuL.tc 


or 


f 

.4^1 s 


T U L L I U C : C E R 


» 


axtv-tnrec 


k-r,. 

4 1 k? U k 1. 


re 


Ckris' 


hy-fix 


according to fer v/riters in tire eaH., fuch as the author of the Leb-^ 
Lz^ikh and oti.cis. Hence it is, thatNicoLO de Conti, who was in 


Bengal, and ether parts of India in the fifteenth century, infills that 
ViCRAMAUiTYA was the fame with Augustus, and that his period 
■ms reckoned from the birth of that Emperor, fifty.fix years B. C. 


In the year iig B. C. in the time of Marius, fuch direful prodigies 
appeared, that the Bcrcd college of Hetruria, on being confulted, de- 
clared that the eigluh revolution of the world w'as at an end: and that 
another, either lor the bailor, or the v/orfe, v/as going to take placet: 
.and Juvenal, who used ui the fin : century, acclares tnat he lived in 
.this ninth rcvol'a''ion, which v/as then goiug onj: for the Bti uscaus reck- 
oned twelve of ihefe revolutions, each of one thoufand years according 
,to fame ; but according to ciheis, ihefc twelve revolutions conflituted 
what they called the great year, 

Ir may be afietd, what prophecies are to be found in the Purdnae 
concerning this Saviour and avenger. I obferved before, that the hindus 


* See Supplement to Tit. Liv. cil. Decad. C. 39. 
T Plutasch in Syltam, p, 456. 
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would have it, that thefe prophecies were fulfilled long bcFore', in thef 
perfon of Crishna. In this, they were vrifer than the Jews, who, by 
infilling that the Messiah is not yet come, have plunged themfelvcs' 
into inextricable difficulties, and have been forced, at lafl, to give up any 
further inquiry into the time of his appearance. In this manner, many 
of the Samaritans, in order to elude the prophecies concerning Ch rist, 
infill that they were fulfilled in theperfon of Joshua, whofe name is the- 
fame with Jesus, and who, according to the Hebrew text, was contem- 
porary with Crishna and they have aifo a book of the wars of Josh^ 
UA with ScAUBEC,* which may be called their Maha-bhar aT; 

i 

V/hzn I faid, that the Hindus conceived, that the prophecies concern- 
ing a Saviour of the world, were fulfilled in the perfon of Crishna, I 
do by no means wilh to convey an ideay that he was Christ, from 
whom he is as diflinfl a charafler, and perfon, as Joshua ; and whofe 
name, with the general outline of his hillory, exilled long before Ch r i s t. 

Yet the prolix accounts of his life,” to ufe the words of Sir W.' 
Jo NES, “are filled with narratives of a moll extraordinary kind, and moil! 
flrangcly variegated. This incarnate deity of Sanscrit romance, was not 
only cradled, but educated' among ffiepherds; a tyrant, at the time of 
his birth, ordered all the male infants to be {lain. He performed amaz?- 
ing, but ridiculous miracles, and faved multitudes, partly by his mira- 
culous powers, and partly by his arms: and raifed the dead, by de- 
feending for that purpofe into the infernal regions. He was the meekeft,. 
and bell tempered of beings, waffied the feet of the Brahmens, and 


* RehnJ de Samarit. p. 15 Arc, 
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oVeaghcd, indeed fublimely, but always in their favour. He was pure 
and chade in reality, but exhibited every appearance of libertiniftrij 
■.ardy, he was benevolent and tender, and yet fomented and conducled a 
terrible war.” The Yadus, his own tribe, and nation, were doomed to def- 
truclion for their fins, like the defeendants of Yahuda or Yuda, which 
k the true pronunciation of Juda; They all fell, in general, by mu- 
tual wounds,- a few excepted, who lead through 'Jambu-dwipa a mifera- 
ble, and wretched life. There are fome to be found in Gurjara.t' : but 
they are reprefented to me as poor and wretched. “ This motley dory 
mud induce an opinion,'^ that the fpurious grofpels, which abounded in 
the find ages of chridianity, had been brought to India, and the wilded 
parts of them ingrafted upon the old fable of Crishn a. Several icarned 
midionaries are a!fo of rh-ji opinion, though they carry the comparifon 
too far. The real name of Crishna was Caneya, and he was fur- 
named Crishn A, or the black, on account of his complexion. 


The having once fixed the accomphdiment of thefe prophecies 

to a period greatly anterior to the Ckriflian Era, every thing in tneu 
books was cither framed, or new modelled accordingly ; and particular.- 
ly in the Purdwa:, every one of which is greatly podenor to our era, 
though many legends, and the materials in general, certainly exuded be- 
fore, in fome other Ihapc. Yet, as inconfiftency and contradiaion arc the 
concomitants of faidioOd and deceit, it may be fuppofed, that fome cir~ 
cumdances, and particulars, tending to remove the veil they nave at- 
|tcmptedto throw-over thefe events, may have efcaped them. This 


* As. Res. vo!. i p. 3 2* 
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is very probable ; but as I never had the moft diflaiit idea of ever 
veftigating this fubjefl, till very lately, I may probably have overlooked 
many paflages cf this nature; and I recollefl now only two material ones, 
which I mentioned before. Thefc prophecies, in the Purdwas, con- 
cerning this Saviour, declare, that he was to appear in the latter end of the 
third, and in the beginning of the fourth age : whichcan, by no means, be 
reconciled to the Christim Era, according to their mode of reckoning. 
The two paflfdges, alluded to, are to be found in the Pudma, and Garies’O.- 
furdn'as. la ^the.firll, Bali, an anteailuvian, and in the fifth genera- 
tion from the creation, is utroduced requelting the God cf Gods, or 
Vishnu, to allow him to die by his hand, that he might go into his 
paradife in the \Vktt 6 Eland. Vishnu told him, it was a favor not eafily 
obtained; that he would, however, grant Irs leqacQ, : but, fays Vish. 
Ku, you cannot come into my paradife mw; but you mud wait, till I 
become incarnate in the flrape of a bour, in order to make the woild 
undergo a total renovation, to efubliib, and ficure it tJpon a mod firm 
end permanent footing: and you mud wait a wliole Yu^a, till this takes 
place, and then you will accompany me into my paradife. A whole 
Yu^a, or Mahd-yuga cor.fids of 4,320,000 divine, cr more probably 4.320 


natural years='^ Thcfc, reckoned from the fifth antediluvian generation, 
will fall in, very nearly, wiih the beginning of the Christian Era, accord- 
ing to the Srpt’^agint, and JosepiIus’s computation. As to the number 


* Thefe are a component pan of the great year, or period of I2,cc0 years, ufed both in the 
eatt, an! in th^ wed, an! aifj in In Inuia they fiy that thefe are divine years, but i/ 

piruf.a and P e^j. 2 , they that thefe were only natural years. 
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of years, they are v/ritten 5.0C0 in round numbers in the C,,:': ^nrzia: 

and, as tliefe 5,000 years are not ibid £0 be divine ones, vve ha\c a r'-ye: 
to larpofe, that they were meant originally for natural -.'ears. Galor; 
who is i-ientified v;ith \':smnu, and has alio an inferior yar-adife in th.r 
White Liaid, and another in the Euxine or Icshu Ser/Waa fays to a King f .r 
Cddi LV Een:ires, an antediluvian, er.d who, like Eal:, wilhcd much to be 
admitted into his elyhum: you cannot now enter my paradife in ihe 
White hland; you muft wait 5000 years,'’ when, it feems, it v. as to be 
opened. But in the mean time, yen m,ay rehde in my other para- 
diie in the Riixine SecE In the fame manner Achilles, with Castof. 
and Pollux, and I believe Cadmus, Peleus, &c. after relidinga 
long time in the White Island in £he lediu Sea, were uldmatvly tranfiated 
into the original liViit: Ll.nid in the Whde Sea. 

The V/hite Island in the Euxine or Icshu Sea, has much affinity with 
the Limbus Patrum or pa-'adife of departed ancedors, wdio waited there 
for the coming of CriamT, v;ho v/as to open the celcllial, and real par*- 
dife, for their receptirn. 

Divines in Ind' 1 declare, that the fu-cd nrooF of the divine million 
of an Avatdra is his cerning being vbretoid; that prophecies concerning 
a Saviour are often repeated in them, fnne very plain, and others rather 
obfeure: that they arc, in fnorc, one of the fundamental fapports of 
their rel’gion and ciecd, Tliat Cehshna is conudered as the firtl, in 
dignity and priucipai incarnation; and that the others arc greatly infe- 
rior to t;,i;,and mme’y introduced to bring on the grand fyflemof regenc- 


w. 


.atmn. iu n s tixe, the civine oracles were committed to writing, with 
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a more complete and perfe6l fyilemcf moral duties, and rcI:gious wcr^ 
Chip : and a race of Brahmins more pure, more enlightened, was introdu- 
ced into India. Crishna is the laft /ivatdra, or manifeflanon of the do 
ty, but one ; which, according to their facred books and ours, will appear 
a little before the general diffoludon of the world. , 

But let us return to the manifeftation of Vishnu in the fnape of a 
Boar, mentioned in the farmer paiihge, Tliis manifedation is acknoiv. 
ledged to be that of the white Boar; for according to the Tapi c hand a, 
a feclion of the Scania-purdn a, the Calpa of the Boar coiihds of f >ur 
inferior ones, denominated from four manifcllations of the great Boar. 
The firfl fubordinate Calpa is that of the Curma-Vard 'la, or Tortois:- 
boar, this is the Curma.Avatdra: the fecond was that of Adi-Vardha, 
called Adl-ndlia alfo, particularly by the Jainas: this is the Vardha 
Avatdra : the third is, t'nzt Vardha, with the tide cf Crishna : and 
the fourth, and prefent Ca'pa, is that of the White Boar, and which is 
▼cry little noticed in the Purdwas. In the Pradhdsa-dhand'a, a fedlion 
of the Scanda-purdria alfo, thefe four Calpas have different names j 
and to them three more are added, making in all feven Calpas : and we 
are now in the fevenih. Thefe are the Calpas of Vishnu, under the 
feven different denominations of bKivA-v ratt a, Vamana contem- 
porary with Bali, Vajranga, C amala-pr abhu (Camulus Deus), 
SwAHARTA, PuRusHOTTAM A, and the feventh, D aitv a-Su d an a. 
In the fourth Calpa of Camala'-prabhu, ‘and which is called alfo 
the Calpa of Vara'ha,’ fays the author, was born Icshwacu the foti 
of Noah, in the Treti or fecond age: and the four laff Calpas anfwei 
to the four Calpas of the BoaTt the iail of which is that of Dai ty a 
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3'hdana, thus called from Vishnu completely overthrowing the em- 
pire of the Daityas or Demons. Thefe four Calpas are obvioufiy to be 
reckoned from the flood. The of Pu rushot r am a, anf.vers to 
that of Crishna; whofe birth was follo-.ved by a general maffacre of 
all the male children, through the whole country, by Cans a, in order 
to deflroy him.- But let us return to this wonderful child, who was to 
manifell hirafelf to the world, when 31CO years of the Culi-yuga were 
eiapfed, that is to fay in the 3 tot, anfwering to the firil year of the 
Chridian Era, according to the Cumdricd-c'hand a, and the Vicrama- 
chxritra. According to the fame refpedable authority, the purpofe of 
his million, was to remove from the world tvretchednefs and miferyM 
and his name was to be 'Saga, or the mighty and glorious King, 

'Sa'liva'han A was the fon of a Tacshaca, or carpenter ; and was 
born, and brought up in the houfe of a potmaker. God is called De- 
ya-Tasht'a' or God the artid or creator, in Sanscrit; and allb Deva- 
Tasht'a', from- which is derived Deo -Tat or Teutat in the wed, 
called Twash r'A' or Tuisto by the German tribes. He produced 
M ANNUS, man, the firll 3,1 .\nu, who had three fxns. In Greece, accor- 
ding to Pindar, God the father of mankind, and creator of the %vo!L!, 
was called rani? Apicor/zr^;, the father and bell; artiil. This carpenter, 
the father of 'Sa'liva'han a w^as not a mere mortal, he v/as the chief of 
the Tacihacas, a ferpentine tribe, famous in the Pardn'as. Tnere, they 
ire declared to be the moll expert artifls, and cnechardcs, in the wori i ; 
and they are by no means confined to a fev/ trades ; bat their Ikill em- 
IJraces every branch. When the elephant Aira'vata, v/idi his low 
'■lenfe retinue in the fame fliape, came, in his way to the plains of 
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tara-Curu or Sibcrii, to ’.vcnliip at PiaLhdsa in Gurjardt', they planned, 
and executed a road lor Linij thrcugli ih^ N. '\P p. qua; ter of India, which 
is fiid ftill loexiih The idcsnccas, or Idahas, have, as uIue^, two coun- 
tenancfs, that of ferpents, and a human one, which they afTume at 
pleafureo 

Thr chief of them is obvio'afly the ihme whiii the ferpent Aga- 
tho-D.'EMOn, tiic Di'ui-urgcs, Opyex, and artill of the EgypGanSi 
Greeks, Gnostics, B isiliduns, Sic. Thefa fetlaides afrerted, that the 
ferpent was the Liher, and author of tiU arts, and feiencos ; and this 
ferpent, they hdd, v/as the Christ, who was thus the fon ct a car- 
penter, and artift ; and at the fame time an incarnation of the great 
ferpent, exaftiy Ike 'Sa'di va'h ana, the 'Saga, or mhghty and glo- 
rious King. 'Sa'liva'han A was the fon, or rar.Iier an incarnation, cf 
the great ferpent ; and his mother was alfo of that tribe, and incar- 
nate in the houfe of a pot-maker. She conceived at the age of one 
year and haU, the great ferpent gently gliding over her, v/hilfl (Ire was 
afleep in her cradle. 

The herefy of the OpJ.ites fpread \fidcly at a very early period : they 
extolled the ferpent, as the author of the feience of vood and evil. 
Such was, they faid, the maylly and the power of the biT.fi' ferpent, 
expofed u’pori a deke in tlie tdefert, that whatever man loolied up to 
him was immediately cured. La t'ne fame manner, that the fernent 


had been exalted uoon a (Like in the defert, for the ‘-Oud 
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people, 


fo it was necclmry iliat CHRis r friould be exalted aifo upon a Hake or 
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crofs, for the gofirf of mankind, and in a fcriptural fenfe this ferpent 
was the type of the Saviour of the world. 

The pot-maker ufed to make figures of clay of all forts, to amufe 
his grandfon ; who foon learned to imitate them ; but he endued them 
with life. His mother carried him one day to a place full of ferpents, 
telling him, ‘'go and' play with them; they are your relations.’' The 
child went and played with them, without fear, and without receiving 
the leaft injury, Thefe two lafl; particulars are never omitted by the 
narrators. 


About that time Vicrama'Ditya, the Emperor of India, was 
made very uneafy, by general rumors, that the old prophecies were ac- 
CDmpliflied in the perfon of a child born of a virgin, and who would 
conquer India, and all the world. He fent emiffaries every where 
to inquire into the truth of this extraordinary event, and find out this 
heaven-born child. They foon returned, and informed him, that it was 
but too true, and that the child was then in his fifth year, Vicrama- 
oitya immediately raifed a large army in order to deliroy the child, 
and his adherents, in cafe he fhould have any. He advanced with ail 
polfible fpeed, and found the child furrounded with innumerable 
figures of foldiers, horfes, and elephants. Thefe the child endued 
•with life, and attacked VicR AM a'ditya, who was defeated, and left on 
the field of battle, mortally wounded by the ha.nd of young 'Sa'li v a - 


HANA.* The dying monarch only begged of his conqueror, that he 
would allow his own period to be equady current ail over /nJza wkh 
his. This the child granted, and then cut off his head, which he Hung 


into the middle of the city of Ijjayini ; though at an immenfe dill 
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In thcmean time Vice ama'ditya’s army fell back toward Ujjiryinr^ pur- 
fuadedby 'Sa liva'hana’s forces, andin their way croffed the Narmada. 
There, the army of 'Sa'liva'hana, confiding of foldiers of mere 
clay, was fuddenly dilToIvcd, and difappeared in the waters of the river. 
After this, we hear no more of 'Sa li va'han a, except that he difap- 
peared in the ygrh year of the Christian Era, W'hich is the firfl; of his 
period, Kis name is not even mentioned in the lifts, either of the 
Emperors of India, or of the Kings of Vjjain. Immediately after the 
death of Vi c R ama'ditya, his w'ife was delivered of a fon, whom they 
wanted to crown Emperor of India, in the fame manner as if 'Sa li- 
va'hana had never exifted : but being a pofihumous child, he could 
not fucceed to the empire; he was, however, perfecllv eligible to the 
throne of the kingdom of Mdlava: and was of courfe immediately 
crowned at Vjjain, 


This took place, according to the Cumdricd-c’kanda, in the ftrft 
year of the Christian Era, when 'Sa^li va'Hana was in his fifth year; and 
It is remarkable, that our Saviour w'as equally in his fifth year at that time: 
The principal circumftances of this legend are taken from the Apo- 
crypha'. Gofpel of the infancy of Jesus, w'ritten in Greek in the third 
century ; of svhich, an Arabic tranflation, made at a verv early period, 
is ft:ll extant. Henry Syke has given a trannafton of it in Latin, 
with fome fragments ftill remaining of the Greek orio-inal. In 
thefe fragments it is declared, that the infant Jesus, wlicn five 
years of age, aniufed himfelf with making figures of clav, which 
he endued with life. This idle liory 13 mentioned alfo in the Koran, 
and IS well known to Aiu^ticnans. This remarkable coincidence (|1 
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hiflorical facts, legendary tales, and alfo of times. In my humble 
opinion, cannot be merely accidental. 

Those, who acknowledge, that there are four Vicramas, always 
confider 'Sa'li va hana as one of them, and alTert that he had of 
courfe a famous bard at his court called Ca'Lida'sa. Thus, when cal. 
led Vicrama'ditya, he always appears alone as king of Fratisktdna, 
and as fuch he is reprefented in the appendix to the Agni-purdria. 
This is the famous King of PratuK'tdna^ with the title of Tri-Vicra- 
MA, or with the triple energy, as wc have feen before: but his real 
name was Vi-Sama-'Sila, or fimply Sama-'Sila. As Pratish'tdaa is 
acknowledged to belong exclufiveiv to 'Sa'li va'k a na, as Ujjiyini 
does to Vicrama'oitya, whatever King, called Vicrama> or Vicra- 
ma'ditya, is reprefented as fovertign of PratisJitdv.a, the fame is 
Sa'liva'h ANA : and, when we find a Vicrama'ditya faid to have 
lived or reigned eighty-four years, him we mull conclude to be 'Sali- 
va'han'a, according to the learned Pandits, and afironomers, who gave 
me this information. 

There was a K'ng at that time called ViCramamitra, the feven- 
tcenth from f'--; i.NDRAGupTA, according to the Ehd^avat, Erahnidri-^ 
.d-i, Vd'.'n aal ’/.shnn-Purdnas ■* and h^icR am amitra or Vicramitra, 
as it is erroneouiiy fpelt, is fynonyraous with Vicrama'ditya or Vi- 
cram'a ’.ca; and that Vicramav.it ra was intended for V:crama'’di° 
TV\, by the compilers of the Furdnas, admits of no doubt, for they 
fR i.iat hiS father was Ghosha-raja, who was the fame with Gakd= 
H ARC PA, as we have feen before. 


Sections on Futurity. 
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'Salivahana is confidered under three different points of vlcv, 
according to the three different objefds and purpofes of his miffion ; 
and accordingly he is faid to be either an incarnation of Brahma, of 
'Siva, or of Vishnu. He is fometimes confidered as conjointly poff 
felling thefe three powers, and he is then faid to be TrhVicra-ma. 

When the objefl of his miffion is declared to be to dcffroy the king- 
dom, and power, of the Daityas or demons, he is then faid to be an incar- 
nation of 'Siva; as in the legends of Sama-'Sila King of Pratish'tdna; 

In confequcnce of this deftruflion, a regeneration takes place, as 
attefted in the legends of the good Mandavyeh called 'Sulastha, or 
he who was crucified. 'Salivahana is then faid to be an incarnation 
of B rahma: and this is the general opinion of the inhabitants of the 
Dckhin, according to A. Roger, and others. 

But, when confidered independently of thele two energies, meek 
and benevolent, doing good to all mankind, he is then Vishnu, and 
this is the opinion of the 'Salivansas in the provinces of Benares 
and Oude, 

Thus we fee, that 'Salivahana goes through the Trimurtti ; 
and when thefe three energies are confidered as united in him, he is 
then Vi-Sama-'Sila-Tri-Vicrama King of Pratish'tdna, called alfo 
"Saileyad hdra, or fimply 'Saileyam, in a derivative form. 

Pratish'tana is thcufu3l5a7wcrziexpreffion foranyconfecrated place 
or fpot, and it implies here, the holy and confecrated city, and is fyno- 
Bymaus with the Bet-aLKaddes, and Bct-al-Mokaddss cf the M.usUmans\ 
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'Saileya-d’h ar A another name for it, is mentioned in the be^rin. 

o - 

ning of the Jyotirviddbharana an aRronomical treatife, in which t]ie 
author, giving an account of the fix "S^'icas, fays that 'Salivahana 
would appear at 'SaileyaJ'hdrd, or the city firmly feated upon a rock, 
which compound alludes to the city of Sien, whofe foundations are 
upon the holy hills, “ the city of our God, even upon his holy hill.’* 
'SaiUyam would be a very appropriate name, for it is alfo, in a derivative 
form from. ''Saila, and is really the fame with 'Saileya-'dhdrd : and the 
whole is not improbably borrowed from the Arabic Ddr~al-Sdlam, or 
Dar-es-Sdlem, the hbufe of peace, and the name of the celeftial Jeru- 
saLem, in aliufion to the name of the terrefirial one. The 
sait names of this city of the King oi^Saileyam, or 'Salem imply its being’ 
a mod holy place, and confecrated apart, and that it is firmly feated 
upon a ftony hill. 

I mentioned, in the preceding efifay, that 'Salivahana was 
alio called Samu dr a-p a'la, that is to fay, foflered by, or the Ton of, 
the ocean. This implies, that either he, or his difciples, came by fea ; 
and this notion has a ftrong refemblance with’ a pafiage from the fecond 
book of Esdras, in which Christ is reprefented, as afcending from the 
fea, firmly seated upon a rock. This chriRian romance is cf great anti- 
quity, for it is mentioned by Iren.eus, Clemens of Alexandria, 
and Tertullian, who confidered it as a book of fome antiquity, and 
almoll canonical. 

, All thefe facred, and mod cxpreffi.ve epithets,, the Hindus have ap- 
plied to an ancient city in India, now called Pattana on the banks of the 

M 
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Goddvcri: but with what propriety, will appear hereafter. Be- this as 
it mf.y, whether in IrJia or out of-it, there at 'Sa-oUyam, 'Sa liv v'hana 
was to be born, of a virgin one year and half old: his father was to be 
the great Tacsii ica or carpenter, and himielf w'as to live in the humble 
cottage of a r>ot-maker. This legend is fornewhat dilTercntly told b/ 
others, as we hare feenin our account of Vicr am a bit y A. His mo- 
ther was a married woman ; but her h sfb ind, a died, wliilfl 

fhe was iliif very young. She conceived by the great .Tacshaca, car- 
penter or artier, and wh^n her pregnancy became obvious, her two 
brothers, arhime 1 of her feeniug'/ un v .irrantable behaviour, left 
P'\2lish^^dna, and the uu'hrtuuate v 'treg waman, thus unprotecled, faund 
. lorn in the 'itrnh'e coUag' o" a p)t-miher: and, in tl\e Vicra- 
.M Cii A RiT R A, fne is fi'l t a be Ins lingltter ; Avhil.l; a:cordi:)2 to ano- 
the: legend, ''Siva was incrrnrel in t’le w amb of the wife of King 
SuR .\-M vhend RA DiTYA-Briy'-PATi, and there was born, under the 
name of Sama- Sila-Tri-Vicrama, or with the triple energy. 

It is declared in the Vicrama-char'Tra, that the birth of this di- 
vine cliild, from a virgin, had been foretold one thoufanJ years before 
it hippened, nay forne fay two thoufand. Tlaat a Saviour was ex- 
pected with a regeneration of the univerfe, al! over the more civihfed 
parts of the world, in conrequence of certain old prophecies, cannot 
be denied, at lead in -my humble opinion. It was firmly believed in 
tlie wed; it was fo in the ead; and in the intermediate countries 
among tne u jiezos, it was a fundamental tenet of their religion. Whe- 
tner this aoiioa was borrowed horn the or not, is iininaterial tq 

tne prefent fubjccl. It is by no meaiu neceddry to have recouifc ti?’ 
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this expedient, in order to account foT this once prevailing opinion, and 
I am rather inclined to think, that this was not the cafe. 


The time of his birth is thus afeertainea from the CifnirLca-chj.-:^ 
a fechi n of the Scanli-burdnid' in which we reah T'lt ih triivi 
sahasreshii sate chdby'idh'ccdin chd; 'Saca ndnii bk:Lms\yi(cha \ciidd- 
ridra hd^-aca, “ When three thoafana, and one huniirea years of the 
rah-riij’/, are elapred, then 'S-tCA will appear and remo^m wamtehed- 
nefs and mifery from the wmrli.” Eat it is necefTary to obferve here, 
that tids is the hrfl vesr of his reign, and that it has nothin'; to do 
with the find of his era. In the fame manner, the author of that fccli- 
on fays, that the fird year of Vica. ama ditya’s reign andvered to 
tlic 3021 of tlie Cedi-yu^a, w'hich date is eq-ually unconnrdei w'ith 
tde fird year of his era. In the appendix to the Aiyii-p:irdnci, wm 
find that 'SAd-ivAhi ana began his reign 312 years after the death 
of Chan^acya, and Ch andragupt.a, which places it alfo in I’le 
drll; year of our era. It is remarkable however, that in the appendix 
to the Ayni b}L'-d'iii, and tlie copy from it in the Ayi'.i-.icbcri, the years 
are computed, or reckoned, from the fird of "SAdiVAhi ana's reign, 
anlwering to tiie fird of Cup^iSt, but not from the hrd of the former’s 
era. 


Sa Li\ Adi ANA died in the year ef our era 79, and he lived eighty- 
four years. According to the V'l c r ama-c 11 a ritra, he w’as in the 
fifth year of his age, w'hen he manifeded himfelf to the world, and dc- 
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feated Vicrama^ditya. This places his raanifellation in the firfl of 
the Christian Era, v/hen Christ was alfo in his- fifth year and in the 
latter end of itj for he was really born four years before the beginnnig 
of our era. 

This places, alfo, the accompliflament of the old prophecies, Vi- 
Crama'dit Y a’s inquiries after this divine child, born of a virgin, ex- 
adlly in the firfi: year of our era. For, a thoufand years before that 
event, the goddefs C'ali had foretold him, that he woul i reign, or rather 
his pofterity, according to feveral learned commentators in the Dskhin, 
as mentioned by Major Mackenzie, till a divine child, born of a 
virgin, fiiould put an end, both to his life and kingdom, or to his dy- 
nafly, nearly in<the words of Jacob* foretelling to Ju da h, that the 
fceptre fhould not depart from him, x>r his Dynasty, until Shiloh 
came, 'Sa'liva'hana or King 'Sa'la. 

As to his charafler, it is declared in the Cumdricd-Chan da, as we 
have feen before, that he wotold come for the puipofe of removing, 
wretchedncfs, and mifery, from the world. 

In the appendix to the Agni-purdina, it is declared, that in the holy 
and confecrated city of Pratish'tdna, firmly feated upon a rock, called 
''Saileya-cdhdrd or 'Saileyam, through the mercy of 'Siva, would appear 
^a'liva'h ana, great and mighty, the fpirit of rightcoufncfs and juflice,. 
whofe words would be truth itfelf, free from fpite and envy, and whofs 
empire would extend all over the world (or in other words, that the 


f Genefjs, chap. 49. v. 10. 


/ 
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people would be gathered unto him) the conveyor of fouls to places 
of eternal blifs. On account of this benevolent difpofition, he is 
compared in the Vansdvali , to Dhananjaya or Arjju.na, v.-hofc 
charafter is fo well delineated in the infeription on a pillar at Budddl, 
He did not exult over the ignorant and ill favoured : he neither vainly 
accepted adulation, nor uttered honey words, and was the wonder of 
all good men. His wonderful equanimity on all occafions, and with 
regard to every one, of whatever rank in life, and whatever might be 
their natural faculties, and mental difpofitions, are implied by the eph 
diet of Vi-Sama-'Sixa bellowed upon him. 

His conception was miraculous, and in the womb of a \drgin: he 
was the fon of the great artift, and the virtue of his mother was at 
fird fufpeflcd : but choirs of angels came down to worfli'p her. His 
birth was equally wonderful: choirs of angels with the celelhal min., 
ftrelfy attended on the occalion-,, fliowers of flowers fell from on high. 
The King of the country, hearing of thefe prodigies, ’was alarmed and 
fought in vain to dcllroy him. He is made abfolute mailer of the 
three worlds, heaven, earth and hell; good and bad fpiriis acknow- 
ledcred him for their lord and mafler. He ufed to play with fiiakcs, 
and tread upon the adder, without receiving the ieall injury from 
them ; he foon furpafied his teachers ; and, when five years of age, he 
flood before a moll refpeclable alfembly of the doftors of the land, 
and explained fcveral dilEcult cafes, to their admiration, and utmoll 
aftonifbment ; and his words were like arabrofia. 
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In the copies of the Vansdvali, current through the weftern parts 
of India, he is conflantly called Samudra-p a'l a ; becaufe either he, 
or fome of his difciples, came by fea; and he is of courfe the fame 
with the Mlcch'hdvatdra, or incarnation of the deity among foreign 
tribes, mentioned in feveral aftronomical tratls; and he is mentioned, in 
that charadcr, in the feflion erroncoufly attributed to the Bhavishya. 
There he is declared to be Ru'made's'a'dhip ati-'Sace's'wara, the 
lord and mailer of the empire of Rome; and the author of thefacred perL 
od current through that vaft empire ; and which, according to the appen- 
dix to the Agni-purdna, began to prevail over that of V icrama'ditya 
in the year 676 of our era. Wc have feen before, that he was born 
for the purpofe of removing mifery from the world, and to check the 
power of the demons ; and, at the eamefi intreaties of the fubaltern 
deities on earth, and all good men, who were groaning under their ty. 
ranny, 'Siva comforted them, and alFured them, that after a certain 
time, he would be incarnated in the charafler of Vi-Sama-'Sila, with 
the title of Tri-Vicrama, or with the triple energy. 

The occafion of his being born, is declared alfo in the Vrihat-cat'hd. 
The gods, being vexed by the wicked, went to Maha'-de'va, and 
faid, “you and Vishnu, have deflroyed the Asuras or Demons^ but they 
are born again as Mlech’has, tvho conflantly vex us and the Brahmens, 
They will not allow facrificcs to be performed, but dellroy the imple- 
ments and holy ut^nfils: (hey even carry away the daughters of the 
Munis” Maha'-de'va promifed relief, and caufed one of his forms, or 
emanations, called Ma lyava'na, to be incarnated, faying to him, “go 
and dellroy the wicked 5 all the world will fubmit to thy power, as 
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vreil as good and wicked fpirits.” Then Maha'’de'va appeared to the 
father, informing him, that his wife would conceive, and the fruit of 
her womb be an incarnation of the deity: and he direfted that his 
name fhould be Vicrama. When his mother had conceived, flie 
became refplendent like the morning fun; and this rcfplendence an- 
fwers to the Nur of the Muslemans, from \fhich Issa proceeded. 
Immediately all the heavenly fpirits came down to bow to her, and 
and worfhip her. When the child was born, the celdlial mulic was 
heard, and a fhower of flowers took place. The high prieft, who was 
childlcfs, obtained alfo a fon, as well as the prime miniftcr. 

In the legends relating to 'S a'liva'hana, it is in general aflerted, 
that his mother being found with child, her charafter fuffered fo 
much, that her two brothers, through fhame, left their native country. 

In the prefent legend, Sa'li va'hana, under the name of Vi -Sa- 
ri A-'Si la with the triple energy, is reprefented as the fon of a King, 
and as refiding at Pratisht'dna, the confecrated city, or We 

are then informed, that young Vi-SaMa-'Sila made a furpriling pro- 
grefs in learning, and foon furpaffed his teachers. His father then rc- 
figned the kingdom to him, and Sama-'Sila became king of heaven, 
earth and hell; all fpirits, good and bad, obeyed his orders ; his refplen- 
dence was like that of the fun, and his fame reached the White Island. 
in the White Sea. The feene is then transferred to Ujjain, where he ap- 
pears like V'Crama'ditya : then follows a minute account of his 

wars ; but even then, there is no mention made of his wars wdth 

\ 
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'Sa'liva'hana, for a very obvious reafon, though in the latter part 
the ftory is fomewhat mifreprcfentcd. 

Let us now confider Sama-'Sila or 'Sa'la-va'hana, an incarna- 
tion of the great Tacshaca, in the humble cottage of a pot-maker in 
the llcirts of 'Saileyam, or the confecrated city, as related above,* 

Though without teachers in that humble ftalion, he furpaffed all 
the learned in knowledge and wifdom; and I have already mentioned 
the famous will, which puzzled all the princes and learned men of the 
country, till a folution of the myhery was given by 'S.a'liva'h ana, who 
was then in the fifth year of his age.t 

There is a curious account of 'Sa'liva'hana, and of his crucifixi- 
on, in the Raja Tarangint, or hiftory of Casmir. Theie wc read, that 
J45 years after the accelfioa of Vicram a'ditya to the throne, there 
appeared King 'Aryya, who was before prime miniller of King Java- 
Indra, and whofe name fignifies the lord of victory, or of viftorious 
holts. !t was decreed, that he Ihould be wretched, and perfecuted all 
his life time, and ultimately that he fliould die upon a crofs ; that he 
would be brought to life again, through the alfillance of a Phan'z-Canyd^ 
or damfel of the Serpentine tribe; and then would become a great and 
pov/erful monarch. The King, having been circumvented by his ene- 
mies, threw into a loathfomc dungeon Sanhhi-mati, for fuch v/as the 
name of his prime minilter. But his enemies were not fatisfied, and 

* Page 39. 

f As, Res. voL ix. p, 12?^ 
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they informed the King, that Sarasvati, divine wisdom, or collectively 
tbofe endued with divine knowledge, had declared, that he would be 
a King, jA.YA-lNnR4, called Ckandra in the AymMcb^H, ordered 
him immediately to be crucified, There he remained, till his flefij drop., 
pcd oflT, or v/as torn off by v/ild beafta. \ certain holy man happened 
to pafs by, and reading his defiiny in the Brahmdnda, or in his fcuTI, 
imnaediately refolved to bring hlna to life again, For this purpofe he 
performed the pdjd, and after the ufual ceremonies and invocations, 
he rung the bell, and was furronnded by a fiery meteor, which an» 
nonneed the prefence of the Ydginis, or forms of De'vi, Then, arm» 
ing himfelf with a feimitar, as ufual on fijeh appearances, he went to 
the foreft, where the prime minifler hung upon the crofs. He was im- 
mediately furrounded by y'dginiSt one of whom, the Pfiam-canyd I 
jnentioned before, arranged the bones together, and Sandki-mati 
hood upon hi§ legs. The King, hearing of this, went to the forefi, 
when v-al! the Yd^inis difappeared; this rcfurreclion of Sandhi-mati 
took place in Muni-puri, or the city of holy contemplators. He then 
afeended the throne, and, on account of his tranfeendent virtues, w&2 
called 'Aryva-Ra'ja, or the good King. 

The author gives us then an account of his excellencies, and of his 
worth; and infornis us that he was a fervant and favourite of Maha'» 
DeVa, The ways of the fupreme being, fays he, arc wonderful, and 

■ 1 

truly pafs all underfianding and belief; yet there are fimilar iaP.ances 
recou'ed of old, fuch as in the cafe of Farieshita 8<,cp The dirTer- 

* See Raj2 Tara.iglni, and the extract from it in the y/j/v Jcjc.-., hiilory of the Kirn" 
of Qashinir, 
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Maya, the chief engineer of the Daityas, and the fon of TvrAsn'TV, 
made tapx^va in honor of tbg fun, in order, to .obtain aftranomical 
knowledge ; the fun appeared to him, and faid I know the reefitude of 
thy heart, .and I am .much pleafed with thy tafiasya, I .(hall therefore 
impart unto thee the doftrine of Tume, .and of the revolutions of the 
planets. But as no body can bear my refulgence, and as it . is not in 
my power to flop my, courfe, for. a Tingle moment (for this reafon go 
back to thy own pun, town, or place of abode, and there I fhall impart 
unto thee knowledge, in the. town.of R&mi^Qa,. where I, fbah become the 
Mle'ch’ha'vata'r A, through the curfe of Brahma'.) This fprm of 
mine, here prefent, will teach thee every thing” : then the fun, having 
direcled this new form to teach him, difappeared, and Maya bowed 
himfelf to the ground before this emanation, 


The s/o^'i between the two 'brackets is not found in general in the 
copies of the Suryasiddhdnta; yet without it there feems to be fome- 
thing wanting: but whether an interpolation or not, its purport 
is edabhfhed m the following aftronomical -treafifcs. In the begin, 
ning of the Sidd hdnta-Rdja, the author fays, 'from hi (lory I 

know, , that Bh a'scara-Su'rya became ^ Rdinaca, throufj-h the curfc 
ofAURUHUTA and \ i rang hi. He became a Yj,vana in Rdmaca- 
pattana, and in the garb and countenance of a Rdinaca, he epmpofed a 
moft complete treatife on affronpmy,; - 

In the beginning of the Surydruna-samvada, the fun is introduced, 
faying, I gave ifte Ronisca Sid£ nanta to Romaca, whiin; living among 
the Yavamif, m cenfequence of Braii.\:a"s curfe. Romaca taught it 
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1^6'riaca-nararc in the tov/n of Rjrri’, for he dvvclt amonc; the Mlcck'itr.s 
in conTcqucnce of tint curfe; PJiaiccL-piiri is the to^‘/n of R'mie in 
rvest. ‘‘Then,” f.iys .[runa, “hove came you to alTame the coantenancs of 
a M’ccihi in the we':, in a lanl of unrighceoumefs.'’ “ Brahma' curled 
me,'' aenVered the fun, and faid be thou born in the in Rc'maccL- 
e.v and of the M'.cchiiiis, who are ignorant cf the Ih’hic, 'of the 
or cR ih' pr'/Kr lyioic of facrihees, Ctn''er, religious 

rites and difciplinc; v/no have rejeclcd sarvaJharnit, all religious duties, 
are dusJiia, inclined to evil, Nnhnca, heretics ; and who (the Roiiiins '> are 
a Yavina. tribe, guilty of every fort of unclcanlinefs. Thus, in tlmt 
ni-ioe, I taught them adronomr.” 


This >dLE'cK’HA'vA TAh*! a, or superior incarnaiicrP cf ike ddtv among 
foreign /uirs. Rum r-oeh'’A-PATi th: lord of the country or c'nihlre of 
Roum, or Ronii, (.ce.ruse his doJlrine, institutes, and laws prevail through 
it ; ) Rdaiaca-mgare, said to resile in Rome its metropolis, (hcciusekt 
is revered and worshipped there zeith unusu d migndi sense ; ) \S ACEshvARA 
ins lord oj a sacred period, ( or as I think it should be understood, after zc\om 
it is denominated,] isobvioully Jesus Christ; aileall it appear^ !b to me. 
from Ins being a 'Sacc dxoara, the Hindus fuppofe him alfo to be a great 


eatealv called SRi-St/- 


a,tronomer. In the Sdrya-Sid ihdnta, he is re;r 

♦ 

kya'nsa, or the blefTed Su'rva'nsa; he is alfo dyled R6 maca-Ava* 
'HA RA, f;r fimply Romaca. In conrcqucncc cf this, Sa'h: e a 


* Inferior inrr.r-nativns arc denominated Avantara, 
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is conGdered all over India as a great aftvonomcr, or as a prince re« 
markably fond of ailronomy.* 

Various are the opinions about 'Sa'liva'’ha n a t in general it is be«= 
lieved, that he did not die, but was tranflated to heaven, being a 'Sa- 
ga ; after having retired, for many years, into the defert, to give him- 
felf up to heavenly contemplation. 

I have mentioned, that the Hindus reprefeated 'Sa''li v a'hana in his 
fifth year, exactly like our Saviour in the Grll year of the Chrntian Era: it 
was not in confeqiicpce of deep chronological invefligations, that they 
feemingly attempted to correfl; the miftake of Dionysius Exiguus, or 
the Utile ; but becaufe it was fo in the Apocryphal Gofpel of the infan- 
cy of Jesus, or rather becaufe it tvas the general opinion in the eah, 
that Jesus raanifelted himfelf to the world at that age. 'Sa'li va'hana 
did not marry, nor had he any offspring: for even in India, he is look- 
ed upon as a rnyflerious, and fupernatural being, and called an Ulpdta, 
or. prodigy. 

I ha VE thus arranged, and brought together, all the information I 
could procure, concerning 'Sa'liva'h an a, under that name, or any of 
his well known titles, and as King of Pratisfitdna : for 'S a'li v a'han a 
and that holy city arc intimately reJated to each other, and cannot be fe pa- 
rated. Yet we Gnd 'SAYiVAhi ana fometimes leaving Pratisli'ldna, and 
going to rcfide at Ujjain, after the defeat of Vicr am a'dity a ; as in the 
legends relating to him, under the names of Vi-Sam a- Si la, and 




* See alfo Mr. Centil's Voyage, p. 214 and agS. 
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Bn ANAN j A^YA. It IS nearly the fame with Vicr Ama'ditya, whole 
hihory 3 eqaaTy connected with Ujjihdn, or Ujjayini; I mean the real 
one, for there were Rveral of them. 

There are many other legends, concerning a certain holy man, who 
-feems to be meant for 'Sa'liva'kana ; but as the application is not fo 
obvious, they will be inierted in a dillintt place by thcmfclves. 

The followers of Budd’ha and Jina, as well as the followers of 
Brahma', claim 'Sa'li v a'h ana as their own; m iht Calpa-sutrci- 
* Called, 'Sa'li V a'hana, as his name is generally written, is faicl to be a 
form of Jina, with the title of 'S a^ba ca-fati, or 'Sra'ba c a-pati. 
The followers of Gautama, the Bodhi-Swata in Siam, and the Bur^ 
man Empire, called him DeVa^Tat, which is a corruption from De'- 
v-A-'Tas ht'a' or DE'vA'TwASHx'AV'tbe divine artih, or Taeshaea: and 
that it is fo, is alTerted from the Buddha- C'karitr a in my pofTelTion, wherein 
he is called Vis'vacarma. They fay, that he wjts a collateral form, or 
the brother of Budd’ha, and they are fully perfuaded, that he is the 
fame w'ith Christ. Their being made contemporaries, fhews that 
through this whole romance, there is an obvious allufion to the wars and 
feuds between their followers in fubfeqncnt ages. 

This fiiigular made of treating hidorical events, is not peculiar to- 
Kudus; for the Greeks feldom dihinguifhed between the tutelar 
deities, and their difciples, aOTociates or followers, who were called by 
their titles. Thefe tutelar deities were fuppofed to lead their armies in 
an invihble manner, though they fometimes appeared, and viflory was 

always afcribed to them, l^hus the wars ■ of the Muhaviedans \nth th<!i 
/ 

/ 
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Spaniards, might fee afcribed to Muhamee, end Sv. Jago the charu- 
pion or Spain, who ied conllantl/ her armies, anJ dellroycd very many 
Moors: hence he is called St. Jago Mata hioROs, Diodorus lire 
Sicili. n favs the fame of Alexander the fon cF Tupiter;"' 
though dead, he was fuppofeJ to be at the head of the aiohes, and to 
reguLte the conducl of their chiefs, and thus 'every viclory tvas aferib- 
ed to him. 


In many parts of the P^ivnnda, Christians are called, and confidered, 
as followers of Budd’ha ; and their divine legifi-itor, whom thev con- 
found v.’ith tlie apo-'lle of Pn iia, is declared to be a form of EuddSta, 
both by the followers of Erahma', and thofe of Jin\ : and the infor- 
mation I had received on that fubeef, is confirmed by F. Pauli no. t 


Some legendary talcs, obvioufly relating to the death of our Savi- 
our, have found aifo their way into the Peninsula, There was a cer- 
tain FeiJie edra Brdhrrxn (for thus the Christians were called, and 
Christ in the Apocryphal Gofpels, and by the Manicheans was con- 
fidered as a Avj/ic-cd?' 5rdA;;zm, an artifl, manufacturer, or carpenter,) 
who came to a certain place, and there loudly proclaimed, tliat ail per- 
fons in diflrefs fnould come to him; and that he would take them un- 
der his proteclion, and even lay dow'n his iife for them. He ivas 
then fitting like ^ Muni, or contemplator ; and many came to iiim; 


among them was a thief, two 
derable amount. The officers 


had robbed the King’s palace to a confi- 
of juflice foon arrived m purfuit of himi 


* Diod. bic. p. 660 6-8. 

t Sjllema Brahinanicuni, p, 161, 
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but the holy man would not deliver him up, fayiii”, that he v;?.-; ready 
to die in his place ; and in that of all thofe, vvho claimed Ins proiectioa. 
The King ordered, that the holy man ftiould fuiTer immediate death, 
upon a.^’Sula or 'Suli, which means a flake, either one for empaling, or a 
<»-ibbet or crofs. Crucifixion being unknov/n to the Hindus, they of 
courfe, have no name for it : and 'Suh or 'Suli, originally a flake, fig- 
nifies alfo a gibbet, or the crofs; exadlly like in G’rrr;^. It is 

lo even in the Persian language ; and fo it was among the Ramans, ac- 
cording to Seneca:* crucifixion fignihed both empaling and extend- 
ing the arms upon a crofs bar ; for thefe two modes of punilhment were 
equally in ufe among them ; a circumflance very little known. 

Then the holy man was flretched upon the 'Snla, amidfl the la- 
mentations of the farrounding multitude, to whom he obferved, 
that he came for that purpofe, (to atone with his life for the fins ot 
others ) The 'Sula was fuddenly changed into a 'Sd/a, or tree loaded 
■with flowers; a pushpa-varsha took place, as ufual on fuch occafions; 
that is to fay, it rained flowers from on high ; a celellial car, with di- 
vine choriflers, came down to tranflate into heaven the holy man, who, 
taking the thief by the hand, faid, “thou fualt alfo be with me in Cailasa 
or paradife." Thus they went to Caildsa in the prefcnce of an immenfe 
croud, who with uplifted hands, loud huzzas, and tears of joy, tefli- 
fied their fatisfaclion, at the fudden change. The Musulmans, and the 
Manicheans, with many other fedlaries, will not allow that Christ was 
really crucified. Some fay, that it was a mere illufion; others allege. 


SENECA di Confol. ad Marcium, p. c. zo. 


o 




/ 

/ 
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that he difappeared, and went to heaven. The Manicheans, who fpread 
their errors at a very early period, not only in the northern parts of 
India, but alfo in the Peninsula, always reprefented Christ crucified 
upon a tree, among its foliage and flowers. Though this legend is 
not applied to 'SaTi-va'han, or 'Sa'la-va'h an, as it is pronoiinccd in 
xht Dekhin; yet, when the good Peshi-edr Brahmen was flretched up- 
on the 'Sula or 'Suli, he was really 'Suli-xmhana, or crofs-borne : and 
when the 'Sula was changed into a 'Sdla or tree, he w’as certainly Sdla, 
vdkan, or ''Sdli-vdkan, he who was exalted, or borne upon the tree. 
Though the punifhment of the crofs be unknown to the Hindus, yet 
the followers of Budd’ha have fome knowledge of it, when they repre- 
fent De^^a-Tat, crucified by order of Budd’ha upon an inftrument 
fomewhat refembling a crofs, according to the account of feveral travellers 
toSiam, and other countries. 

We read in Sanscrit lexicons, that 'SaTtva'han was alfo called Ha'- 
1. A a plough; it fhould be Ha'la-va'h ana, or in compofition, Ha'li- 
va'hana; he who was borne, or crucified upon a plough. The old 
Indian plough had originally the fhape of, the letter Y, like the old 
Latian Furca, or bifurcated flump of a tree. To one branch, the plough- 
fhare v/as fixed ; and the other branch ferved as a handle. In the fta- 
tucs of Vishnu, and Bala-ra'ma, the' plough in their hands is re- 
prefented nearly in that manner; and, from that circumflance, Bala, 
ra'ma is called alfo Ua' la, and Ha'li, or he with the plough. 

Tirs legend of the good Peiske-car Brahmen, is found in Major 
Mackenzie’s hiilorical fiLetches oi tlie ancient Kings of W-aranpla^ 
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otherwife, I (houlJ not have T^refumed to iiifert it here. It is interwov- 
en witli the hiftory of the firfl Kin^s of that country, and of courfe 
the compilers by no means entertained an idea, that it was anterior to 
the Ckriitan Era. 

As I was mentioning this traditionaTV legend to fome learned Pan- 
dits, they informed me, that the fame, or one at lead very much like 
it, was to be found in the Mahd-Bharata, the Sahyddri-chand'a a fectioii 
of the Scanda-purdna, and in the Bhi^avata alfo. I produced the 
books, and they pointed out the refpeclive pages immediately. I read 
the whole, and found it illuflrated with circamuances of a mod extra- 
ordinary nature. 

Ii? the Bkdgavata, and its commentary, this legend is only alluded 
to. In the Mahd-Bhdrata there is a fnort account of the tianf- 
a6lionj but in the Sahyditi-dhand'a, the legend is drawn to a very great 
length,* and the principal features, and circumftances in thefe legends, 
which in reality are but one, are the followdng. 

There appeared, \x\ \hz Dckkin, a mofl holy Brahman, of thofe cal- 
led Pelshe'-cdras, Tacshacas, 'S'dbacas, or handicrafemen, and whofe 
name was Mand'avvah. He proclaimed, that became for the foie 
pnrpofe of relieving the diftrelled; and that whatever men claimed his 
protedlron, he would readily grant it to them, and even lay down Ids 
own life for them. Very many of all deferiptions came accordingly ■ 


* Bhagarata; S,;« 5 tion i. p. 13, Maha-Biisrata ; Seftion i. 
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and among them a thief, who being purfued by tnc oiHcets of juft.ce, 
claimed his protection, which he readily granted, and was really cru- 
cified m his room. He then afcended . into heaven, .and took the thief 
along with him. 

This circurnflance is otherwife related in the above Par an as, A nu- 
merous banditti had taken flielter near the holy man, thinking them- 
felves fafe: but the oificers of iudice arriving, fbev' Were feized. and 
immediately crucified. The holy man was fuppofed to be a thief, 
numbered among them, and crucified alfo. Tic did net open his 
mouth, but remained absorbed in holy contemplation, inwardly repeat- 
ing facred names, with his arms extended, and uplifted. 

Whilst on the crofs, all the 'Rishis crowded from all parts of the 
world, in the fhape of birds, to Tee him, and comfort him. A certain 
thief, who was alfo covered with Jeprofy, and, in confequence of it, 
deprived of the ufe of his limbs, was accidentally dropped at the foot 
of the crofs, wrapped up like a child in his Twaddling clothes. The 
man, after remaining there fo me time, was perfeflly cured; and, being 
irradiated, repented, lived to a good oid age, and obtained eternal 
biifs. A thick darknefs overfpread the face of the world; and the ani- 
mated creation was in the utmofl; diftrefs, and conlternation. The 
holy man, being afterwards taken down from the crofs, defeended into 
hell, and there encountered, and overcame, death, orYAMA. Then a 
general renovation of the world took place, under the infpecTon of 
BrahivI-T. The holy man, from his having been crucified, was ever 
fiLce called 'Sulastua, or the crofs-borne, v/hich is fynonymous with 


I 


1 
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'^Sa'liva'hana. If we prefix, to this abfi-aa, the legends concerning 
the infancy of 'Sa'liva'hana, and the era of his manifeltatbn, wc 
{hall have the principal circumftances of the life of our Saviour, either 
from the true Gofpels, or from the Apocryphal ones. 


There are tv/o finp^ular circumllances in thefe legends: the firft is 
that it was decreed, that the iron fhould pierce the body of Mand'a- 
vyah, as well as that of Crishna, becaufe both were accurfed, though 
guiltlefs. The fecond is that neither Crishna nor Mand'avyah died, 
the firil in confequence of his wound, nor the fecond after being cru- 
cified : and both are reprefented as contemporaries. 


The Christian feclaries in the firfl, ages, and Muhamed himfelt with 
tlie Musletnvis to this day, highly reprobated the idea of Christ dying 
upon the crofs, and even confidered it almofl a blafphemy, Crishna, 
thougli guiltlefs, was involv'’ed in the general curfe denounced againfi; 
his whole tribe, by which all the YadiLS were doomed to be pierced 
with the iron, and to die. Neither Crishna, nor Mand'avyah could 
die; but they were to be brought, as near as poTible, to the point oi 
death, that the words of the Muni fhould not be done av.Aiy. Behdes, 
Yama, as King of death, has a claim upon every individual, and wnth 
regard to fome exalted characlers, he mull be fatisfied, and acornnro- 
ixiife mull take place. But another diiTiciiky anfes ; Yama cannot con- 
demn a man to die, wdthout fome reafon; it tvould be unjuil in iiim,, 
who is al Co King of julli ce. All incarnations of the deity, however 
dignified, and exalLed, fuch as that of Crishna, which is co .iidered 
as the full in rank, and the moll perfccl of ail ; a!i maiuKdaimns of 

' R 


/ 
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the deity, I fay, on becoming flefh, are more or lefs ! ‘d the In- 

firmities, and even the weaknefs of human nature, being cer^ unjy in- 
volved, in fome meafure, in the gloom of mdyd, or vroi Icily ulufion. 
In this cafe, Yama is always fare to find fome taint of negative guilt, in 
confequence of which, he can, at,, leafl, bring them to death’s door: 
and it was found that Mand'avya, in his infancy, had deftroyed a 
feeble and innocent infeft, by piercing him, either with a needle, or 
with a blade of grafs. This fatal needle was the only thing, that 
Christ ever pofTefTcd in this world; yet, however infignificant in it. 
felf, it was certainly a wordly implement, and it prevented his admif- 
fion into heaven, according to Muslemans in India ; neither will he 
ever be admitted, till after his fecond manifeftation, at the end of the 
world. Others fay, that he was admitted into the fourth only, inflead 
of the higheft heaven, on that account. 

We read in the Aiahd-Bhdrata, that there was a mofl holy and' 
pious Brahmen called Mand'avya, who was making tapasya with his 
arms uplifted, abforbed in holy contemplation. Some Idptras, bfters 
or thieves, placed themfelves near him, with their ftolen goods, think- 
ing to be fafe; but the King of that place, who was in purfuit of them, 
ordered them to be crucified, and as the holy man gave no anfwer, he 
was numbered among them, and crucified with the reft. In the night 
time, all the Rishis, hearing of his misfortune, flocked from all quarters, 
in the fliape of birds, to comfort him. In the mean time the thieves 
died on the crofs; but the holy man remained meditating, without ut- 
tering a word, with his arms uplifted. The King, hearing this, imme- 
diately faw that Ma.nd'avyah was* a Riihi, and fiafiened to take- 
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him down from the crofs; and then falling at his feet, humbly begged 
his forglvenefs. Immediately the RiJii defeended into hell, and afKed 
the King of death, and of jullice, how he could allow him to be cru- 
cified, as he was guiltlefs. Yam a anfwered, that in his- infancy he 
hnd pierced an innocent infea with a blade of g-rafs. The Ruhi 
faid, that at that age, he could not incur guilt of any kind, and of coui fe 
drove him out of the infernal kingdom ; and willed, that he fnould be 
born of the womb of a woman of the Sudra tribe. This was effected 
in the houfe of Vichitravirya, who was dead; but Dwaipa'y, 
ANA or Vya'sa, raifed feed to him, through his wife, and a handmaid. 
Y.vma was born of the latter under the name of Vidu'ra, and re- 
mained on earth lOo years, during which the government of the infer- 
nal regions was committed to Aryama', according to the Bhdgavata. 
In the Sahyddri-c'hayid'a^ we have a mod prolix account cf this momen- 
tous event, which I fhall give in abflrafl., 

‘ Whatever man li.dens, with due attention, to this legend, his fins 
fhall be remitted. In the forefl of Dand'aca, in the Sahydiri moun- 
tains in the Dckhin, on the banks of the river Pran'i'd, was the hermi- 
tage of Mand'avya, a moft.holy Rishi, mod benevoienr, and no ac- 
cepter of peiTons. There he remained, between five fires, entirely ta- 
ken up with holy contemplation, and inwardly repeating, facred names. 

A numerous banditti, vfith the goods they had doien, being pu fued 
by the Ki'^g, at the head of a drong party, took fiielter near the holy 
man. As foon as the King came, he ordered them all to be crucified 
immediately ; and the holy man was numbered among them ; and 
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from his being crucihed, he was, from that time, {ntn^vfitd, Sulast'ha) 
or the crofs-barne. 

‘There lived in the adjacent village a mofl virtuous, and faithuil 
wife, who was married to a thief, and a debauchee, whofe v/hole body 
was covered with leprofy: fome of his limbs had dropped, and others 
were deprived of motion. He was very fond of gambling, and his 
faithful wife ufed to carry him, wrapped up like a child in Twaddling 
clothes, to a gambling honfe, where he fpent a great part of the night, 
when (he carried him back in the fame manner. It w\as midnight, and 
the night very dark, fhe paffed near the crofs, and humbling againh it, 
fhe fliook it violently, and let her hufband fall at the foot of it. The 
holy man being put to great pain, faid to her, at the rihiig of the fun 
thy hufband fhall die. Such are the powers of a virtuous and faithful 
wife, that fhe forbade the fun to life. A thick darknefs covered the 
face of the world, and lafled 10,000 years, during which the gods 
and the created beings, were in the utmoll dillrefc and conherna- 
tion. 

‘ All the gods, with 'Siva and BrahmA', went to Vishnu the pre- 
fnrver, who refides on the northern fhores of the White Sea, that is to 
Dv, in the facred jfies in the well. Vishnu was very much embar- 
raffed, as he did not wilh to reverfe the decrees of either of two fuch 
exalted characlers. After fome confideration, he faid to the g ds, 
“AnasuTa' the wife of Atri is mod virtuous, ani faithful ; g.) t > her, 
and prevail upon her to go, and fpeak to the wife of the thief; when 
they will together come to forae arrangement.” Anasu ya’ co.i ented, 
and after having difeuffed the matter with her, eveiy tking v.wa Ictrled. 
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' In her charafter of a virtuous and faitlifni Vvnfe^ fh.e ordcif'ci, Ihi: :hc 
hu^oand fii nild live; and Gum'avati, the iI'icPs vdie, ordered the l\i 
to rife, Siiil it was neceflary to fatir/y the holy Man r/ a vy ah, whofe 
XEOrds could not be done away. They agreed, that in future, all mar= 
Tied women, when it is dark, or night, Qiould remain as in a flate of 
widowhood, taking off their nuptial drefs, and ornaments. The bene- 
volent Mand a vv AH v/as eafiiy pacihedj the fun rote as ufaal, dark- 
nefs was difpelled; the holy man, who had remained all the w])ile ab- 
forbed in contemplation, with his arms uplifted, defeended from the 
crofs; the leper, at the foot of it, was cured of his difeafe, lived to a 
good old age, and obtained eternal blifs ; and the two virtuous and 
faithful wives were crowned with honor and glory. The sir was filled 
with numberlefs choirs of celeflial minftrels, fnging heavenly drains, 
and the whole concluded with a fhower of flowers from on high, In 
the mean time, the animated beings had all perifhed; and Braiima' 
was direfled to proceed immediately to a new creation, and a gemera! 
renovation of the world took place, 

ir. Christianity, certainly, hid made a great progrels in the Fl>;- 
insula, even at a very early period. The venerable PANT.tNuscf 
Alexandria vdfued about the year 18^; and there found Chris^ 
tians, who had a copy of the Gofpel of St. Matthew in //cfrcrr, which 
he carried to Alexandria, where it exilled in the time of jEROMi-;, 
Frumentius, the Apollle of Abyssinia, who had redded a longtime 
in India, and fpoke the language remarkably well, preached the God 
pel in the io'.’d'^rn parts, v/hcre he had great influeuce, and was higl'-'; 
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refpe6led, having been for many years piime minifter, and regent of 
one of the Kings, duiing his minority. There he converted very' ma- 
ny Hindus, and built many churches, and then went to Alyssinia. Il-e 
came to India with his brother Ah esi'us,' along with their paternal un- 
cle, a native of Tyre, who was a Christian, and a very learned man. 
He travelled into the interior parts of India, as a. philofopher ; and 
having fatished his curiolity, he re-embarked, on his way back, with his 
two nephews ; but, haopening to put into a certain harbour, in order 
to get a fupply of water, they were, at their landing, fuddenly attack- 
ed by the natives. Many perilhed, and the reft were carried into cap- 
tivity. Among the former was the uncle ; but his ttvo nephews w'cre 
prefenled to the King, who took particular notice of them, and they 
were afterward raifed by him to the firft dignities of the hate. They 
obtained leave to revilit their native country, when Frumentius was 
ordained a birirop, and in that characler v/ent back to India. At the 
council of Nice, in the year 325, the Primate of India was prefcnt, 
and fubfcribed his name. In the year following, Frumentius was 
confecrated Primate of India,hj AxHAN'iSius, at Alexandria. He re- 
fided in the Peninsula, and the Christians there had always a bifoop; 
called the Primage of India. The Christian religion made alfo fume 
progrefs, in the north of India. Mus.eus bifiiop nf Aduli, on the 
Abyssinian fliores, vifited the northern parts of India, in the latter end 
of the fourth century, in company with the famous Pa lla di us, a 
Goth from Galatia. When they arrived on the borders of India, they 
were both dirgufled with the climate. Palladius went back, but 
Musmus proceeded to the lelTcr Ecc'kara; where, it feems, he was 
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more ruccelsful. Yet there was, at Sirhind or Serinda, a fetninary for 
Christiins, in the fixth century: for, in the year 636, two Monks, who 
had long reli led there, returned to their native country; and being at 
Constantinople, the Emperor Justinian fent for them, to inquire into 
the nature, and origin of filk, and ha prevailed upon them to go back 
to Sir hind, in order to bring from thence the eggs of the real filk but- 
terfly. 

Theophilus, the famous Arian bifhop,* ivas a native of Divus, now 
Dili in Gujrat ; and, as he was remarkably black, he was firnamed the 
Blackamoor. His Hind'i name was probably Deo pa'l, perfcaly 
fynonymous with Theophilus in Greek. He fiaurifhed in the times 
of the great Constantine, and of his Tons: and he had been fcni to 
Constantinople with others as hoftages. From this circumfhuce it ap- 
pears, that the inhabitants of Gujrd't, wlio have been always famous as 
pirates, had ill ufed the Roman traders. There was a great trade carried 
on, at that time, to . //lift,, by the Romans ; and there was an annual fair 
held at Batne, for the vent of Indian and C’wiese coin’.noditics, and 
there was a great concourfe of merchants, many of whom were fettled 
there. It was fituated at fome diftance from the cahern bank of the 
Euphrates, and nearly in ilie fame latitude with Antioch. He was very 
young, when he was fent to Constantinople, where he fludied, became 
a Christian and embraced a monadic h-fe. He was afterwards orda nec’ 
a bifhop, and fent to drawd by Constantius, in order to promote 
the intereds of the Christian religion. He rnit with, great oppodtioii 

* Sec Philiftor^ius, Sozomencs A:c, 
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from the Jews, who were very numerous in that country: tut fur- 
ceeded at laft, and built three churches, for the benefit chielly of the 
traders. Ont vfzs zt Taphar or Tapharon, note Dnfar, and the 
metropolis of that country; the fecond was at Aden near the (Iraits of 
and the ■ tldrd near the entrance of the Pernan Gulf. 
From thence he went by fea to Diu, his nativ^e country, vifted feveral 
parts of India, comforting the Christians, introducing wholefome regu^ 
lations, and fpreading the errors of Arius, He thence returned to 
A^ntioch, according to Suidas, where he lived a long time h'ghly 
iclpecfcd. He accompanied afterwards Comstamtius Gallus into 
Germany, as far as Petavium, now Pdtaw in Stiria, in the year 354, 

Marutha, Zi Hindu and a bifliop of Suphara, now Suffer dam, af« 
fihed at the Synod of Sides in Pamphylia, in the year 3S3. He was af- 
terw'ard tianflated to the bifhoprick of Meyaferkin, on the borders of 
Mesopotamia, when Yesdejird I, King of Persia, charmed wdth his 
piety, was very near becoming a CAmhan; and Chrysostom fpeaks 
highly in favour* of our bilhop. According to the Notitia of Nilijs 
Doxopatrius, the Patriarch of Antioch ordained a certain R a ■= 
MOGYRis Metropolitan of India: and, from his name, there is every 
jeafon to believe, that he w^as alfo a nznvo of India, where the appeh 
lation of RaYia-gir is by no means uncommon. Cosmas Indico-^ 

Ri.ECSTES, -who vifited India about the year 322, fays, that there were 
churches, and priells, with the whole liturgy, in Ceylon: alfo on the 
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Malabar Coast, and in ihs north weft of India. In thefe countries, fays 
he, there arc a vaft number of churches; 

The Miffion of St. Thomas to India, with the furprifing progrefs 
of the Chndian religion, are fads, in my humble opinion, fuiiicieatly 
authenticated. Jerome, who died in the year 420, fpeaks of the Mif- 
fi n of St. Thomas to India, as a fad univerfally acknowledged in his 
lime; but I muft refer the fceptic reader to the works of Fabricius, 
and Assemanni, unfortunately not to be procured in this country. 
Bit the learned hiftory of the An^lo-Saxons by Mr. Turner Wiil abun- 
dantly make up for this deficiency, in his diftertation on the embafTy of 
the- bifhop of Shirehurn, fent by the great Alfred, to the tomb of 
St. Thomas in That the holy Apoftle fuffered martyrdom in 
ladm, is f.ftlciently proved: but, at the fame time, it is certain alfo, 
that his body was afterwards carried back, and depofited at Tima, as 
attefted by Rufinus, who went to Syria in the year 371, and remained 
there tweaty-five years. The place, however, where he was firft en- 
tombed, became a famous place of pilgrimage, where probably, they 
kept fome particles of his body, either true or falfe: but the chief re. 
lie was his blood ; which had impregnated' the foot, where he fuiTered 
martyrdom. This earth was carried, in fmall quantities, all over tlie 
Peninsula; and, being drunk with water, proved mofl efficacious, in ail 
forts of difeafes, and complaints. His tomb at Ed:ssa was probably 
deftroyed, during the wars of the Emperors of the weft M'ith the 
Persians; or afterwards by the Muskmans. 

In the century, Gregory of Toursr the father of French hif-' 

T 
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tory, became acquainted with a refpeftable man, called Theodorub, 
who had vifited the tomb of St. Thomas in India. In the ninth cen- 
tury, SiGHELM bifhop of Shzrcburn was fent there alfo by Alfred, in 
confequence of a vow. Now, thefe two clergymen were too orthodox 
to worfhip the tomb and relics of an heretick, a Neflorian of the name 
of Thomas, as has been, fuppofed by many ; and they were too near 
the time, in which he lived, to have been impofed upon. The two 
Muslemant, who vifited that place foon after Sigh elm, mention 
the church of Thomas, on the Coast of Coromandel, as well as Marco 
Polo about the year 1292, long before the Portugueze had found their 
way to India. M. Polo fays, that Christians and Muskmans were 
very numerous in the Peninsula. 

The place, where he fuffered martyrdom, that is to fay, the coun- 
try about Madras, was feldom vifited by merchants, as there was no 
trade. His body, or tomb at leaf!:, was in a fmall city of that coun- 
try ; and the native Muslemans, and Christians, held it in great venera- 
tion. Pilgrims, from dillant countries, came- to vifit this holy place ; 
and the earth impregnated with his blood, was given in fome beve- 
rage, to fick and infirm people; and miracles were often performed 
there. In fpeaking of Aden in Arabia, he informs us, that “ St. Tho- 
mas was faid to have preached there, before he went to Maabar \n 
India, where he fuffered for Christ, and there repofes to this day his 
mofl holy body. In that country f Maabar J the Christians are good 
foldiers, and remarkable for their honeflyj’ 

The innabicants fay, that the holy Apolfle was a great prophet, and 
they call him Avarua, wh;ch in their language figni'ies a he Ly and 
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pious man. As Marco Polo has given us the meaning ot the word 
Avdriia, it is very eafy to reafcend to its pure and original form, 
which is Av-Aryya in Sanscrit; and, as he fays, that the Christians 
there were highly refpecled, being good foldiers, and above all, good 
and holy men, remarkable for their integrity, they were certainly Av^ 
^Aryyast or 'Aryyas, as well as their holy Apoflle. The word Avariia 
is derived from the Sanscrit compound Av-Aryya^ from two words per- 
fe6:ly fynonymous, Ava, and Aryya. The firft. is rendered in lexicons, 
by 'Sudd’ha, or Pavitra, equally implying holinefs, and purity. It is 
often ufed in compofition, where it enhances the fenfe. One of the ti- 
tles of Budd’ha is Ava-Lo'cita, or Ava-Lo'ca-na''t’h, the holy 
fovereign of the world : Ava-ro'ha or A-ro'ha, well feated. This 
word is very often pronounced Aba, and more particularly fo, in the 
S, W. parts of India : and the fame M. Polo mentions in the country 
of Lae, a race of mofl pious men called Abraiani and Abraiam in the 
M.S.S. But the editors thought proper to write that word, Abraja- 
mim; becaufe they conceived that they were Brahmens. But it is 
much more probable, that it is the fame word with Avariiam, or Aua- 
riia, which he mentioned before. Ab-Aryya in the objeflive cafe, in 
the fingular number, makes Ab-Aryyavi, and Abe Aryydn in the plural, 
in the firft cafe. Thefe Abraiani, fays he, have in abhorrence lying, 
theft, and cheating. They marry bat one wife, and abftain from in- 
toxicating liquors, and flefih. They eat moderately, and their falls are 
long, and moll fevere : otherwife, fays he, they are idolaters. He then 
mentions other idolaters in that coiintry ; but from the context, entirely 


di fid real from the Ab~\iryyas: v;ho, it feems, were only degenerated 
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Christians^ who had in great meafure relapfed into the errors of their 
anceftors, and of their contemporaries. 

From the fituation, afligned to the country of Lac, by M. Polo, 
thefe good people, with the mofl auflere manners, called 'Aryyas, feem 
to be the fame with the holy and rigid penitents, and anchorets men- 
tioned in the third century by Ptolemy in the country of Anica, 
a derivative form from "Aryya, under the name of Tabissi Magi, from 
Sanscrit Tapaswi, pronounced Tabdsd in the Tamuli Dialed; and 
which fignifies contemplators, and by implication men performing 
auflere penances, like the anchorets in the wilds of Thtbes, and Tabcnm 
in Egypt ; which denominations are probably derived from Tapa, auf- 
terities, and Tapd-van, the wildernefs of auflerities. The ''Aryyas are 
meniioned in the Brakmdn'da-purdna^^ as a poweTul tribe of foreigners 
(MlecEh.iJ living among the mountains of the Dekhin. 

Ptolemy fays, that ' Atiaca belonged to the Sadinoi, a flrange 
name certainly for a tribe. 1 fufpecl- however, that it is derived from 
the Sanscrit Sdd’hana, and that the 'Aryyas were thus denominated by 
the native Hindus, in the fame manner, that the Portuguese were flyled 
in Bengal, T’hachurs, rulers or lords, and the Eogluh all over India arc 
called ^dheb-ldcas, or Saheb-ldgues, and the mofl appofite Sanscrit ex* 
preffion for' the above epithets is Sddhana: the English are often flyied 
by learned Pandits, Sddhana-Engriz : and the famous Biio'j a is often 
called Sddhana Bhdja. M. Polo mentions alfo Abraians on the Pearl- 
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Tishery Coast ; thefe were confulted by the filhermen ; but, he fays that 
they were bad raen, and great forcercrs : and their defcendants, to this 
day, are not much better. According to the a£ls of St. Thomas, and 
other notices, the holy Apoftle embarked at Aden in Arabia, in his way 
to India, where he landed at a place called Halabor, and afterwards 
Salo-patan, (ynonymous with 'Sdlo-pnr, or 'Sd la-bur am, Hdla-buram; 
and now (Crangawr. He was well received by Masdeus, called alfo 
'Segamus, King of that country, whofe fon Zuzan he converted, and 
afterwards ordained him a Deacon. The Apohle, long after, faffered 
martyrdom, at a place called Calamina, known afterward by the name 
'of Maliar-pur, or the city of Pea-cocks, from the Sanscrit Meyur pura; 
and the fame whidi is called Maliar-pha by Ptolemy. Its prefent 
name is St. Thome, called by xhc Arabs, during the middle ages, 
‘tuma, ox Bcit-Thoma, the houfe or church of Thomas. 

Masdeus, the name of the King, who kindly received St. Tho- 
mas, Z HZ AN that of his fon, and Segamus his own firname, are all 
Hindi denominations. Masd'eus is for Basdeo, the ufual pronunci- 
ation of Va'su-de'va in (he fpoken dialeds. Segamus is for Suga- 
MA, fynonymous with Sugat, and fliews that he was a follower cf 
Budd’ha : and Sangama, even now, is not an uncommon name in 
■India, particularly in the Zuzan is for Sajana, or Se- 

ZAN, as written by Father Giorgi. It is the name of the father of 
Budd’ha, called alfo Aj an a, by ihe Paurdn'ics ; and the difciplc and 
faccefi'-T of Manes, who pretended to be an incarnation of Budd’ha® 
was called SisiNius. 
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The place of his martyrdom is called Calamina hy 'R'xv^-LYru^, 
according to Mr, Turner. Calamina is a Tamuli denomination, and 
literally fignifies earthy and sivnes^ alluding to the nature of the foil. 
It is fynonymous with Mand-para, which fignifies the fame thing, ac* 
cording to F. Bartolemeo, a miffionary acquainted with both the 
Sanscrit and Tamuli languages ; but I by no means conceive them to 
be the fame place, did or Cdlu in Tamuli fignifies a flone, or Callou 
in French, and Mnna earth. Thus, point Cdlymere,' the true name of 
which is Cdld-me'du, fignifies the ftony hill. There were- two biftiops 
of the name of Hippolytus, one of whom refid ed in Arabia, and 
they were contemporaries; The latter-probably wrote the treatife con- 
cerning the peregrinations of the- Apoftles, and died, A. D. 230.* 
Dorotheus, another bilhop, born 'in the year 254,- wrote alfoon the 
fame fubjecl ; and fome fragments of his work are to be found at thfe 
end of the Chronicon .Paschale„ There he alfert*, that St. Thomas died 
at Calamita (Cdld-me'du.,) which is fynonymous with Calamina, or near- 
ly fo. 

Some Manicheans, at a very early period, went to the Malabar 
Coast: for, according to La Croze, in his hifiory of Christianisrn in 
India, the Christians of that country faid, that, before they had fub- 
mitted to the jurifdiflion of the Catholicos, or Nestorian Patriarch, and 
of courfe, before the arrival of Mar-Thome', there came into their 
country a certain Mannacavassar, who preached a new doflrine, 
feduced the people by his prefiiges, and introduced his errors. La 
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Croze did r»t underftand the meaning of the word Mannacavassar ; 
but fufpedled that he was a Manichean. He was called, by the people 
©f the Dekhh, Mani-Cavissar, which fignifies the bard, the prophet 
Mami. Cavissar is derived from the Sanscrit Cavi, poetry, fongs, 
and /iWra lord, chief : Cavis'ar, for Cavyes'wara, fignifies the lord 
of the fong, or the chief bard, and is ufed in that^ fenfe in \ht Peni-,u - 
suldy according to Major Mackenzie. 

The iwo Miis/e?nan travellers in the ninth century, and the Nubi^ 
an Geographer, probably on their authority, declare, that there were 
many Christians, Manichcans, Jews, and Muslemans in Ceylon : and 
that the King encouraged their public meetings, and that the learned 
Hindus of that country ufed to frequent them; and that the King kept 
secretaries to write down, their respective histories, and the exposition of 
their doElrines and laws. Thefe two travellers were in Ceylon, at that 
time ; and thefe meetings, as well as the places at which they were 
heldji are called Charckiia by the Purdrlics, and appointed for the pur- 
pofe of making Charchi, fearch or invelligation, into new dogmas, and 
opinions, which began to dillurb the peace of the country. 

The M'uhamed'.ms in India acknowledge the- early efiablifhment of 
the Christians in that country. Ferishta,' in his general hillory of 
Hindustan, {dys I “ Formerly, before the rife of’ the religion of 
a company of Jews and Christians came by fea into the country 
j and fettled as merchants or Pishcdras. They continued to 
live there until the rife of the Musleman religion.”* 
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III. The decline of the Christian religion, in “India, nauft be attri. 
bated, in a great meafure, to the progrefs, equally rapid and aftonifliing, 
of Islamism, in Syria, Persia, Egypt and Arabia. The Christians in thefe 
countries, being in a ftate of diftradion, no longer fent pallors to India; 
as we are informed in a letter written in the feventh century, and dill 
extant, according to Mr. Turner. There we fee the Nestorian Patri- 
Jesujabus of Adiabene, reproaching the Metropolitan of Persia, 
with having Ihut the doors of the epilcopal impolition of hands, before 
many people of India: that the 'facerdotal fuccclfion had been inter- 
rupted, from the maritime borders of Persia, do^nto Cvhn, or Coilan, a 
Tpace of above 1200 Farsangs. This agrees with what is related by 
MusUman writers, who fay, that in the reign of the Caliph Abdul- 
malec, in the latter end of the feventh century, the Christians of India 
Tent to Simon, the Syrian and Jacobite Patriarch of Alexandria, requell- 
ing that he would fend them a bilhop.* 

The bulk of the Christians of “St. Thome, according to Mr. Wrede, 
like the 'Aryyas, confilled of converts from the higher clalfes ; and they 
were nearly upon the Fame footing with the Brahmens, and Nairs or 
nobles. They were originally much refpeded by the Hindus, and 
native princes; and they confidered themfelves equal in rank with 
the Brdhoiens, and Nairs, and claimed the fame exemptions and pri- 
vileges, which W'ere granted to them. Many amongft them, preferve 
till now the manners, and mode of hfe of the Brahmens, as to perfonal 
cleanlinefs, and abflaining from animal food ; and the Roman miffiona- 
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ries, in feneral, adoot the fame rerj-imen, in order to .■^ain credit amoncf 
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them. 


These Ch-'i. turns xvp?e '!i"n very properly denominated 'Any.'is, 
zrA Ta:sh,TC :s, or Pe's’'c h a T iefe an I tlieir K ht', proba- 

cly introduced the Christiia E> i i.'.t.i their country: but, in the fame 
manner, that their fancilty, an ! 'he r power in L'ldia are foretold in the 
Pu^dnhs, their fall h ■''ou tl''-' ■"'"urmed. When, favs the conapher of 
the V lyu-Puran a, their time is come, the 'Aryyas will pafs away, like 
the rcfl. 

These gooA' Aryyas are called 'Sdhoas, ^Sdlavas znd 'Sdlyas in the 
CumdriQd-d hau'd i. Thefe three forms are re^r.ular, but the lad, accor- 
ding to I'vir. JoiN.viLLE, prevails in the Dck’ivi, and Ccyloa; wliere th“y 
are called 'Sd'c, 'Sdlyjs, anvl Cadllya.y becaufe. I rippefe, lh:y were 
the followers of 'S t L V. They are called alfo in that country, 'Saca^ 
Rdjd-vdnsas, and '‘dh/.i-e in tlie weder a pt-ts of laJ.lci. They are 
now followers of Budd’ha; and in the r.rd isiuj tl:e Carisiians are in- 
cluded in the general deiominat'on of B.iaddhhiS, and their divine le- 
gillator is confidered as a furm of Buod’ha, 


Tee chief of the 'Salyas, or \-lryyas, is called \■ir^y.l-'sirc^ by the 
followers of Budd’ha, a compound implying as much. He 

was overthrown by B'oDd'ha, and yet he is called Pi a-\-\'yya-dira, or 
Prd-'Aria.seria, the venerable or chief of tlic 'Tr’i'vdi 

The h'iamckca'is, and the Ahislc-aaas, on the author'lty of the 
Gofpel of die chiichood cf Christ, and that of St. B 
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NAB A 5, of which they have copies in Arabic, Persian and even in the 
weflern languages of Africa, reprefent Christ, as the raofl complete 
Tacshaca, that ever exifted. He was not only an excellent carpenter 
and flatuary ; but he was deeply (killed in the combination of all forts 
of colours. For this reafon, the ingenious H. Syke, who has given us 
a tranflation of the Gofpel of Christ’s childhood, from the Arabic, 
and fomc fragments of the original in Greek, fays, that dyers in Persia, 
conhder Christ as xhtiv patron,. It feems indeed, that the greateft 
part of the Christians, in Arabia and Persia, were handicraftmen : and 
that they were accordingly called Peishe-edras, both becaufe they wei-e 
really fo, and becaufe they were the followers of the great Tacshaca or 
Peishe-edra. According to D’Herbelot, the difciples of Christ 
were called in Persian, and Arabic, Kassdrins or Kassdruns, and Havd^ 
ryuns, that is to fay, fullers and bleachers : and the priefts of the Chris- 
tians St. Thomas are called Kassanars to this day, perhaps for 
Kassdruns. 

Mr. Joinville, in his account of Ceylon,* mentions the arrival 
of numerous families of thefe I eishe-edras, Peish-edrs, into that ifland ; 
and declares, that they were all artificers, and handicraftmen, as im- 
plied by their name, which is truly of Persian origin ; though ufed all 
over India, in the northern parts of which, it is generally pronounced 
Peishe-Rdz. According to T. Hyde, the Par sis in India, are all arti- 
ficers, and thofe in Kirman deal chiefly in woollens. 

Thehz vrerc {ormtrly Brdhmens in India, [ays the fame gentleman, 
who were handicraftmen, fuch as weavers, weaving fluffs variegated 
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with gold and filver, and of divers colours. Thefe were called, from 
that circumilance, Peisk-cdri- Brahmens. But they could not be f^Uo'-w 
crs of Brahma'; for the employments of weavers, and dyers, are abfo- 
lutely incompatible with the facerdotai clafs ; in extreme diitrefs a 
JBrdhnicn may fell fluffs, but even then, tinder very peculiar reflrifli- 
cns. They might however have called themfelves Brahmens, ai leafl 
their priefis, wi.hout any impropriety; for every priefl is really a Brdh- 
men in his own religion. A few individuals might have become wea- 
vers ; but then, they would lofe their call, and it is impoiTible that a 
numerous body of Brahmens fhouid follow that profefiion. It is then 
much more probable, that they were not flrictly fpeahing Brahmens 
of Hindu extraction ; but the followers of a new religion, introduced 
by foreigners, the difciples of a Peish-edra, and themfelves Peish-edras, 
or at lead many of them. 

Their firft arrival in Ceylon, happened nearly about 1845, after 
the famous war between Ra'ma and Ra'vana, called the Rdvana-» 
Yudd’ha. Ra'ma lived thirteen generations before the Caliyuga, an- 
fwering to about 400 years ; and the Cali-yuga began 1370 years before 
Christ. The completion of the 1845 years will then fall about 77 
years after Christ, Vijaya, according to Captain Mahony, was 
the firft King of Ceylon, after this period of 1845; during which, the 
ifland was defolate, and overun by Demons. Then, fays the fame gen- 
tleman, the Christian natives infill, that this King Vijaya v/as crowned 
77 years after the birth of our Saviour. This King Vijaya was not a 
Baudhist : for the ninth King after him was the firft who embraced 
that religion; and his name was Deveni-pati, All the miflionaries t© 
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China, were really Taakacas, or Pcuh-c dr a- Brahmens, in the itricleft 
fenfe of the word, as well as the pious Moravians:, and Paul the 
Apoflle was a Tacshaca, and a Pdsh cdrarBrdhmen: . and, hy the account 
of Mr. Wrede in his narrative of the Christians of Ct. Thome, they 
were formerly Peish-cdras: for, fays he,, they were in facl the only, or 
at lead, the principal merchants in the country, till the arrival cf the, 
Arabs . 

The ingenious Mr. Joiwille, on the authority of feveral trcatifes 
in the Magad’hi language, the names of which he mentions, f'V^, that 
there were even Kings among thefe Peish-edra-Brdhrun^ in t’ p Fir, in- 
sula, to the number of thirty five:* from the confe::t. u am.K'a:';, t'ett 
fome were in a collateral, and others in i i'lccediv" fw I ha t a’cics 
of their kingdoms, or rather their Mctryr'o'ira-t < ; re ''z h ^ 

Mahi-pattan Pattan, ihs Bmtana (A PiuLi.Mr in tlic I' on" 

the banks of the Goddveri, to thefouthward of D.:vl I'l'-fui , Cut ,■/ y. ,\V 
Cauri, or Coyr ) ; Gadahare ( Gauda J ; Mdcanda, (now uMana-cu.ida piLiT ; 
and Cds'i. This is conlirmed in the Bhdgavaf, I'Jj'u, and Brak- 
mdivda-purdn'as, in which it is declaredt liiat Aryyd, or 'Saca, and 
'Sdlava was the name of a dynafty of Kings in India; and who were to 
be immediately followed by the invafion of numerous fwarms of other 
foreign tribes ; and of the dynady of thefe ''Saca^, there were five and 
twenty Kings, according to the Purdnas in the chapters on futurity. 

Solo^pa'tan was a fea-port town, according to Cosmas Indopleus« 
TES, about the middle of the fixth century, on the Pepper, or MaLahar 
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€i}a5f. There were, fays he, five fea-ports famous for trade, Parti, 
Mangaroiith, Salou-patna, Nalo patana, and Poudu-patana ; and all thefe 
names are truly Indian. There are feveral places in the Peninsula, cal- 
led Parti-guddy, or fort of Parti. Mangarouth feems to be Mangalore, 
and Nalo-patana, Nah-^suram; Salou-patana is called Sooloo-patonow by 
the people of Ceylon, and had Kings of its own of the Peshe-cdre- 
Brdhmen tribe, or Christians. 

S'a'lo-patan, otherwife 'Sdlo-buram, and 'Sdlopur, is the fame 
•with Hdla-bor, where St. Thomas landed, and its prefent name is 
^Cranganore. There he converted 'Sajana fon of the King of that 
country. 

We read in the hilbory of the Christians of St, Thomas, that 
they had Christian Kings of their own ; the firft of whom, was called 
Bali arte', from the Sanscrit Balt ar hat. After feveral fucceflions, 
one of thefe Christian Kings dying without male ilTue, adopted the 
King of Diamper for his fon, according to the cullom of the country, 
though he was a heathen, and appointed him his fuccelTor. 

That a fociety of Peishe-cdras, weavers, and handicraftmen, however 
numerous, Ihould have Kings of their own, is inadmillible ; unlefs they 
were upon fuch a footing, as the Christians were formerly in the Penin- 
sula. St. Thomas converted the fon of the King of fome country on 
the coafl of Malabar ; and the Purdnas declare, that there was a dy- 
nifty of ^Aryya Kings. 

The name of Avdiyya is not totally unknown in the Peninsula : they 
have ftill in great veneration, a certain Sibyl of divine origin, moll pi- 

X 
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ous, and good, called 'Avya'r ; and who lived in the ninth century. 
A tranflation of fome of her moral fentences, is inferted in the feventh 
Yol. of the Afiatick Refearches, It feems fhe was converfant with the 
Christians of that country; for among her proverbs, there are fome,. 
that are far from being in the ufual ftyle of the Hindus. 


The defeendants, or followers, of 'Sa'la-va'han a are mentioned im 
the commentary upon the Calpa-druma. In religious matters, and par- 
ticularly in the eaft, they generally call the followers of any reformer,, 
or legiflator, his defeendants. In the above commentary 'Sa'la-va- 
hana is declared to be a Juina, meaning, either a follower, or a form- 
of JiNA. He is called there alfo, a 'Srdvaca, or 'Sdvaca ; that is to fay 
a Peiih-edra. In the v/eilern parts of India,, as in Gurjar'dt, they call 
all tradefman, banyans, 8lq. 'Sdvacas, or ^Sabacas. The famous Cali- 
ca'cha'rya is fuppofed to have viiited 'Sa'la va 1 -ha na, at PratisJUdna- 
in thQ Dikhin ; and, according to the above commentaj-y, he was born- 
9C)3 years after the afcenfion of Jina, or 43 years B. C. He travel- 
led all over the Peninsula, teaching, and explaining the doflrine of 
JiNA; and particularly among the He is luppofed to have 

taught 'Sa'la-va'h ana fome peculiar rites, lobe obierved at the full, 
and new moon; which, he promifed, he would enjoiii his defeendants, . 
or followers to obferve. The polleriiy of a 'Sdbaca, or J cish.cdra,. 
particularly in India, were neceHarily Peish-cdras, and "ddbacas. A pa- 
tronymic denomination was alfo g’ven to them; for they arc called 'Sdi~ 
•was, 'Sdlavas. and 'Salbas in the Cimidricd chanda, anTwering to the 
Arabic expreffion, or Axshah-al-Sdnb, or SrJh, the followers of the crofs. 
or oi him, who was crucined. According to A. Roge r, there is flill- 
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in the Dekhin a confiderable tribe of men called 'Sdlavddis, from the 
Sanscrit 'Sdlavddicas, the 'Sdlavas or followers of 'Sa'la, 

In the Vayu-purdna, they are called 'Sacas^ and in that paflaje, 
this name is ufcd in the room of '■Aryyd to be found in other Purdnas ; 
and it is declared therCj that they would appear with the And hr as and 
PuUndas; the dynafty of the firft began in the year igi after Christ : 
and it is obvious from the context, that the dynafty of the 'Sacas, ‘Ary- 
yds, or 'Sdlvas was contemporary with thofe of the And’hras, and Pu~ 
lindas; though wc cannot fix pfecifcly the time when it began. By 
Pulindas, they- underftand dynafties of Kings from the lovreft and- 
vileft clafles in India, 

The defcendants, or followers of King 'Sac a, are called by Mr. 
Joinville, and Q,3.otzmMKnoiiYt'Saca-Rdjd-Vdnsas, a true 
expreftion, implying as much; and we have fee n, that, there are ft. d 
in the Dekhin, and Ceylon, fome families or tribes fo called to t-.is day. 

I was greatly furpriled, fometime ago, to hear from -mcft refr ectablc 
Pandits, that there was in the diftriQ: ot Benares, and in the pro'diicr of 
Oade, ?L trihe. of R'dj'ipLitr as, who baafted of their defeent f. o.n Sa'i.i- 

va'uana ; and that the chief of that tribe was coniiderea aS a living 

% 

hereditary deity, and a form of Vishnu, like their Sire 'Sa li-v . a 
NA. What is ftill more furprifing, is that this chief does vrhat lie cua 
to conceal his divinity, and to make people believe, that it is noi. iO, 
But in defpite of his endeavours, fome peculiar circumftanccs v, ul oc- 
cafionaliy betray him ; and fuch an inftance, it is faid, happened lad 
century, They are defeended more probably from the followers of 
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anotlier 'Sa'li va'hana, a Manichean^ or Manes himfelF, as I obfervcd 

before. 

As thefe Rjjaputs call themfelves Vaisyas, fynonymous with ^Srdvaca 
or tradefman, it feems, that they originally followed that profelTion. 
Probably fome will fay, that if the 'Saca-Rdja-Cumdras, had been once 
Christians, they mull of courfe have loft their caft. This might be the 
cafe now : but, I do not believe it was fo formerly ; and then, the Pu- 
rdnas afford us immediate remedy, for in the chapters on futurity, it is 
declared, that the Kings of Magad'ha would raife men of the lotveft 
claffes to the rank of Brahmens, and other fuperior calls; exadlly like 
Jeroboam, and other Kings Israel. This prophecy was to take 
place, after the fall of the Andlhra dynafty in the feventh century.*’ 

Besides, a •v^hole diftrifl, a whole tribe, might embrace another re- 
ligion, without lofing caft; the full exercife of its privileges being al- 
ways confined to themfelves. For we muft not think, that perfons of 
the fame caft, will communicate one with another all over India, and 
eat together, or of food dreffed by another. The communication is 
confined to a few families in their neighbourhood, v/hom they know 
to be ftrifl obfervers of the rules relative to their caft. The reft of the 
tribe are in a great meafur^ outcafts to them. This almort incredible 
adherence to the pundilio of calls, \ras in a great meafure owing pro- 
bably to the rapid increafe of the religion of Budd’ha, then after- 
wards of that of Christ, and Muhamed, and of jhe herefy of 
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Mames, in the N. W. parts of India, and alfo on the coaft of Malabar, 
and Ceylm. Among the Chrutians in the Peninsula, be they Protes- 
tants, Roman Catholics or Nestor ians, there arc Brahmen?, who are 
nearly upon the fame footing with the other Brdhmens ; and, when ac- 
quainted with them, fuch civilities, as are ufual among well bred people, 
are never omitted, The Christian Brahmens moll rigoroudy abflaia 
from beef, and animal food, though they fay they can eat of it. The 
greateft part of the Brahmens in Persia, Puran, and near Baku, eat 
beef, but never of the fl-fh of the cow, like many of the Egyptians 
of old. There are feveral of thefe Brahmens fettled at Benares ; and 
they are acknowledged as fuch, though not much rcfpecicd, being 
nick named Veda brash'tas or breakers of the Vedas ; for a Brahmen may 
be a herctick without lohng his cad, which is not fo much connefled 
with his creed as might be fuppofjd, In fhort, the Hindus acknowledge 
themfelves, and it appears from their facred books, that they ate beef 
formerly, but they took care to inform me, at the fame time, that they 
never ate of the flefn of the cow, It is declared, that there are no 
Cshettris now, or in other words, that the fecond clad no longer exiRs, 
Yet thofe, who have been raifed to that rank from the lowed claRbs, 
are treated as fuch by every Brahmen, 

We read in the inditutes of Menu, that all the Chasyas, or thofe 
who inhabit the fnowy mountains, have lod their cad. Yet they mud 
have recovered it ; far there are numerous families of Brahmens in thofe 
countries, particularly in Almnah or Comdnh, and much refpecled at 
Benares, who by no merns confiJer the bulk of the inhabitants, ^v■liO 
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are Chasyas, as otitcafts. Th-V affurcd me, on the contrary, that they 
conlidered them as bslongng to the fecond clafs, and that they are treat* 
cd as fucli by every Brdhmn, in defpne of Menu and of the Pure: n leas. 

Let us fuppofe fome extenfive diHrlcl in India folely inhabited by 
Eurspe:ns, and that thefe were entirely willing to conform, in every thing, 
£o the relif'ion of Brahma', and the manners of the Hindus. Their 
refolution would be highly approved of by every Brahmen ; and they 
would foon find many to ofliciate, and pray for them, on their being 
of courfe paid for their trouble. Let us add to this, numerous grants 
of land, villages, honors, privileges, and an entire fubmiffion to their 
will, they would foon treat them as CsksUris, as they do the prefen t 
Rajputs. It is true, they could neither intermarry, nor eat with the 
other Hindus, but the four great clafTes never intermarry, nor eat, but 
with particular families of the fame tribe in their own clafs. After a 
few generations, they would fay of thefe Europeans, tvhat they fay of 
the prefent Rajputs, and Mdhrdtas, that they were not originally 
Cshettris nor Brahmens, and are a fpurious race. This would not do, 
it is true, for a fingle individual, who would find himfelf infulated^ 
and loll entirely, unlefs he alTumed the character of an anchoret or 
penitent, I had long converfetions with learned Pandits^ on the fub» 
je6l, and this was their opinion, and that even they might have Brdh^ 
mens of their own, by lludying their facred books, and obtaining ihe 
neceffary knowledge, which would not be attended with much difficul- 
ty. With regard to ilieir ancefiors having ate beef, this could be no 
objeflion, as there is not a Hindu, a'-’t Afc ancehors, at fome remote pe* 
riod, it is true, did not eat beef, end every fort of animal food, except 
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peihapsafew unclean forts. Whatever man, fay the learned, n r- 
forrns the duties (CarmaJ a Cshetiri, him you mufl conhler a- a 
Cihtttri. But v/hat mould put an end to the cent’-o verfy, at lea It in 
my humble opinion, is that the }Adhrdttas, a numerous and refpeclnhie 
tribe of Brdhrtiens, and Csh;£tris, are acknovdedred, all over Indi ?, to 
be foreigners fram the wedern parts of Persia, who left their native 
country not 1200 years ago, as I fhall fhew in the appendix, itven 
thnuo-h thisalleo-ed origin of the Mdkrdttas fbould prove untrue, vet the 
univerfal acknovdedgment of it is very much in favour of my alTeruon. 


The followers of BRAHMAf and thofe of Budd’ha, were by no 
means indifferent to the progrefs of foreign creeds. They often order- 
ed conferences to be held, where the principles of thefe religions were 
inquired into, the hidory of their legiflators See. This was practiftd 
in Ceylon in the ninth century, according to Renaudot’s two Musle - 
‘man travellers : and Brahmens unanimoufly acknowledge, that this 
was their practice formerly, with regard to the Baudd'hists ; and that 
thefe conferences were called Charebdj or inveftigaiion, fearch, Chtreke 
in French ; and that towns appointed for that purpofe, were called 
Char chit a-na gar i, one of which is mentioned in the Curidricd-dhan'da^ 
*' In the year of the Cali-yuga (or ipi after Christ) King 'Su- 

DR AC A ‘will reign in the town vj Ch a'r chit a-n a G a r a, and deftroy 
the workers of inijuity” This points out a periccution in r<“Iigious 
matters, at a very early period, Thefe conferences ended m blooc* 
!hed, and the m d cruel and rancorous perfecution of the followers of 
Budd’ha, even from the confefiion of the Brahmens themlelves. They 
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fometimes whole firings of them. Be this as it may, the followers oT 
Budd’ha did not fail to retaliate, whenever it was in their power; for 
Dr, F, Buchanan informs me, tfat in the Dekhin the Jainas make 
their boafl of the crL>eIties, that they excrcifed at different times upon 
the Brdkmtnst and that there are ev€:n infcriptions flill extant, in which 
they are recorded. This general perfecuticn was begun by ZiBrdhmen 
called Cuma'rilla-Bhatta'cha'ry A ; and carried on afterwards by 
Sancar a'cha'rya, who nearly extirpated the whole race. It is diffi- 
cult to fay, when this took place ; but as there were vafl numbers of 
Baudd'hids in the Peninsula, in the Gangetic Provinces, and Gujafd't, in 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, this general profeription could 
not of cour.fe have taken place, at thefe periods. It is very probable, 
that the Christians were occafiosally involved in thefe perfecutions, ,as 
the Christians of St, Thomas are confidered as Baudd'hists in the 
Dekhin, and either their divine legiflator* or bis apofile Thomas, is .ah 
ihrted to be a form of Buod’.ha. 

'The Hindus, and more particularly the followers of Budd’ha and 
Jin A, fancy, that there are hidden royfteries in certain numbers. It 
was fo formerly in the weft, among ihe heathens, the Jt:v}s and the 
Christians. All over the world, the numbers one and three were confi- 
dered as radical ; and their combination was fubje£l to xvhimfical rules. 
They arc by no means to be added together, for one and three in a 
myriical fenfe, are but one and the fame thing, \Ve might fuppofo, 
that the fquare, and cube of three would be facred numbers, but it is by 
no means the cale. Eight is the myflical number, and three times eight, 
or txv'.nty-four is a facred number; and being multiplied by three, tlie pro- 
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duel is myllical alfo, and the nunaher of years of Jina’s life. The reafon 
is, that one (lands in the center reprefenting Jtna, who is three and one, 
£i^ht forms fprang from this, toward the eight corners of the world, 
and each of thefe is three and one : but we cannot fay, that thefe eight 
forms, with the original one in the center, make either nine, or tiociity- 
seven, for though each collateral form is perfectly diftinfl from each 
other, yet it is individually the fame with the original one. SeClaries, 
at an early period, entertained accordingly (Irange notions, concerning 
the number of years, that Christ lived concealed, performcvl the du- 
ties of his minidry, and laftiy about the length of his life. Thzy con- 
ceived, that every circumflance, relating to fo exalted a charaCer, was 
myderious.. Some infilled that he lived thirty, thirty three, forty, and 
others nearly, but not quite, years. Stepmaxus Gobarus has 
colledled many of thefe idle notions, in the extrads made of his works 
by Pho T I us.- 

It is not obvious at firll, why 'Sa'liva'haxa is made to havra 
Jived 84 years, but it appears to me, that this number was in fome mea- 
fure a facred period among the firfb Christians, and alfo the Jexos, and 
introduced. in order to regulate Eafler day ; and it is the opinion of the 
learned, that it began five years before the Christian Era, and ffth 
5 ear of that cycle was really the fifth of Christ, but the firtl only of 
his manifeflation to the world, according to the Apocryphal Gofpels ; 
and it was alfo the firfl of the Christian Era. In this manner the cycle 
of 84 years ended on the ygth of the Christian, which was the find of 
'Sa'li va'hana’s Era, and was probably miflaken for the period of his 
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life. It is . mentioned!' by St. EpipiTAN^iUs, who lived about the mid- 
dle of the fourth century.* •' - 

IV. Ti!e followers of Budd’ha, in Siam and the iLinP ■.') i , 

mention tlie wars of their legiflator, with De ve-Ta't, who, they fay, is 
t'te ic -Tihator of the Chnstians^ He is the fame, wlio is cai.ed a 1 acshaco-zl- 
i’o by the Hindus; and w'homanifefled himfelf in the ftril year of the Chris^ 
'izan Era. They fay, that he was, either a brother, or a relation of 
Budd’ha; or in other words, he was a collateral form of BoDn’iiv. 
Thev achnowledge fame conformity bettveen his doctrine and tlicirs, 
bccaufe, as they fay, his difciples borrowed many things fromBuDD’iiA, 
He allowed them, however, to kill and eat all forts of animals ; and 
fcduced very many of the difciples of Budd’ha; and afpiririg to fove- 
reigntr, he waged war againft Saman^a-Gaut am a. He appeared at 
the head of a new fe£l, and engaged feveral Kings, and nations, to join 
Irlni. He had the gift of miracles, and afferted that he was a god. 
De'va-T AT. being feveral times worded in this v;ar, made overtures of 
peace, and S am a n'a -Gautama confented, on condition, that he 
would fubferibe to three articles, which he was going to propofe, 
Thefe were to worihip, fird, God ; then his word, and thirdly the per- 
fon, who imitates the divine perfection, or in other words, to worfjnip 
'Eudd'ha. This lad article was rcjecled by De ve-Ta t or lus dilcipies, 
and thev went to war arain ; when De've-Ta't was defeated in the fa> 
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red of 'Sdlatuyah in the Peninsula \ He was taken pnfoner, and em- 


' Si;e 5 sn’.^.'je's Hiftory of ih: Jews, page 436. En^lifli.'i'raallatien. 
^ T.ii.- is r.oticeu aifo in, the As, vol, ,vi. p. z6g. 
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paled alive, with his limbs truiTed up, upon a double crofs; and in that 
Rate hurled mto the infernal regions, 'SamaN'a-Ga ux ama, however, 
foretold, that in the end he would really become a god. Eudd’ha, or 
Gautama is alfo reprefented waging war with Pra-'Aria-Seri a, for 
Pra-'Aryy A-'S iMA, the venerable chief, or Sire of the 'Afyyds or 
Caris'i .n:; ind another chief of them, called Pra-Swane, or Pra- 
'SwANA, from his loudly preaching againfl the doftrine of Gautama. 
Eudd’ha and Dx v a-Tv/a shtV are made contemporaries in this ro- 
mance; but this can be no objeclion; for it is only in ailulion to the 
wars of their follcwers in fubfequent times. The learned are very well 
acquainted, that this mode of writing ' hiftory once prevailed in the 
weft, at a very early period. 

The beginning or tlie feventh century is remarkable for tlic intro- 
du6:ion of new eras, among the civilised nations of the world. The 
Christian Era was introduced at Constantinople in the year 526: but, as 
the learned obferve, it was a hundred years before it was generally 
adopted, and tins was in the beginning of the feventh century. 


IN rsrsia. t.ie era or Letdegird Degan in the vear Otc; tnat or 
tlie Hjr.i vw.s introduced by Omar in the rear 638. Th ife of Sia'n 
Y. ith the Burmdhs have an era beginning in the ■'"ear 63S : but as the/ 
borrowed every thing relating, either to their relig-von. or their a.hrono- 
rny, fr on Cexlon, and the Peninsula of InPa, this period nwh: liar-e oh' 
ginatec tlieie. The Japanese confider the afeenuon of liie latif' 
Budd’’ under the name of Gu so-Bor, at2, as a memorao.e cpocha ; 
and ]' -p; '^ned in the year 631, becaule they fav that he iir'cd onlv 
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ye:oi jph iie was boin in 'the year 572. According to the htv'? v- 
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jaya-mahdtmya, the tranflation into heaven of Guzo-bosatz or Gaja- 
Va sisht'a, that is to fay, he who abides in the mortal frame of ai; 
elephant, and called in the above treatife 'SrI-hasti-s'ena, a cor., 
pound nearly of the fame import, happened three years, eight moo .;:. j 
and fifteen days, before the time of the Panchmdrds, or Muhamed an i 
his four aflbciates ; that is to fay, he died in November 617. But, r 
we fuppofe, with the Paurdnics, that he lived years, his afceidio . 
will fall in the year 638, according to the computation of the Biirmj.rr, 
and Siamese. This Budd’ha was born in the year 500, and reig:ieJ 
66 years, according to the Cuvidricd c’l'Mnda, in fome copies of which,, 
we read 62, and 64 ; but he appears to be the fame with Gaj a-V ’. 
sisht'a; both being reprefented as the la fl incarnation of Budd’:;\ i 
the Japanese having miflaken the era of his manifellation as a gc.f ci 
his death, for that of his manifeftation as a man. 

Thus the Jainas in India hj, that their legiflator died in the year 
1036 B, C. which the divines of Tibet, confider as the year of his 
birth. 

The Christians of India, in the feventh century, were actuated by 

0 

the fame principles, and chofe the fuppofed year of Christ’s afeenfi. 
on for the firfl of their new era. They were at that time in India in 
the mofl profound ignorance, through the want of paftors, as v/e ob- 
ferved before : and their religion was a ftrange medley of the Chris» 
iian, and of that of Budo’ha, which prevailed at that time in the 
Peninsula: inforauch that M. Polo confidered forae of ihc'Aryyas,. 
in defpite of their virtues, as idolaters. 'Sa'li-va hana, or Deva-- 
Tat, was confidered as a brother, or reiatiou of Budd’ha*. 
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OtTR ble/letl Saviour entered on his miflian, when liiirtv vears cf 
age, like BuoDhiA; and like him/ he was born of a virgin ; the addi- 
tional years v/ere introduced from dreir midiking -the ecclchadical cycle 
of 84 years for the period of hishfc: and like them, the Christians- 
made a point of reckoning their era from this fuppofed year of Liis af- 
-^enfion. d'his was not peculiar to the Hindus ; thz Chi'istiaus oi Ep;vht 
chofe the various manifeilation:> ot CiiRisr, daring his minillrv, and 
the different events of his liff, in preference to that of his birth. 
According to the appendix to the A^ni.purdn a., tlse era of 'S a c a, or 
'S-a'la-v a'hax A, was introduced into India, or began to prevail, in the 
vear correfponding to that of Christ 670, exactly 133' years after tlie 
death of a certain Vicrama'ditva- The bbody wars, between thefe 
two exalted charaffers, are fappofed to have been only about their re- 
Ipecfive eras; and Vic R am a ditya, in bis dying moments, thought of 
nothing but his era ; wliilfl it is the general opiniorr, that it began at 
his death, and of coiirfe he could not be the author of it. One would 
imao-ine that 'Sa'i.iva'han’a's era would have begtin, the moment that 
he became a ‘S'.'in'i, bv putting to death another bnea, fuch as V;cra~ 
ma'isitya was; but it liappcncd otherwife, ' 3 a'li-v a'jjana thought no 
more of his own era, v/liich was introduced after his death by his fol- 
lowers, or adherents in the Dckhia; for it never was ufed in any other 
part of InJia except Bengal, 

It is therefore my humble opinion, that the Christian Era was in- 
troduced, and new modelled in India by the Chistians, and the 'Aryyn, 
or EaU-va, Kings, on the 'decline of the Christian religion ;■ and ufed - 
by them, and other Hdidus in their intcrcourfe with them,- 
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It is fuppofed, that the Brahmens are too proi^d to borrow any 
thing from their neighbours ; but this is by no means the cafe ; and 
whenever they are acquainted with the circumftance, they will molt 
candidly acknowledge it, particularly aftronomers and phvridans. 

After the conquells of Alexander, and for many centuries after, 
there feems to have been an eager defire, in India, for foreign arts and 
fciences, curiofities, inflruments of mufic, wine, and even beautiful darn- 
fels from Greece. According to Elian, and Dio Chrysostom, the Iliru 
dus, as well as the Persians, had the works of Homer tranflated into 
their native languages : and Philostratus fays, that they were well 
acquainted with the ancient heroes of Greece; and that they had fla. 
tues made by Grecian artifts. And this is very pofhble, as the Greeks 
of Bactriana were in pofTcffion of the Panjdb, for more than a hun- 
dred and twenty years. The Kings of Magad'ha repeatedly wrote to 
the fucceffors of Alexander, for fophifls, or learned men from Greece; 
and lately the famous Jaya*Sinha, Raja of Jaypur, wrote to the 
King of Portugal for learned men’; and he had feveral font to him ; and 
the King of France fent him alfo an aflronomer, P. Boudier. He had 
the elements of Euclid tranflated into Sanscrit, part of which fell into 
the hands of Mr, Davis. There, it is faid, that this valftiable book, 
originally written by Vis'vacarma, or TwashtV, the artift god, 
had been loft for many thoufand years ; but was refeued from obfeuri- 
ty, by the extraordinary efforts of Jaya-sinha. 

He had alfo another voluminous treatife, called the Siddlidnta^ 
Samrd't, on geometry and aftronomy, entirely compiled from various 
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authors from the weft. The greateft part of it is now in my polTeflion ; 
and was procured at jaypur , hy Colonel Collins refident with Sin- 
CIA. Mr. Davis informs me alfo, that at the fame time the work of 
Theodosius, on the fphere, was tranflated into Sanscrit: As thefe 
thefts are not recorded, the circumftance is hardly known now to any 
of the natives. Jaya-sinha had alio an extract made of all the con- 
llellations in Sen ex’s celeftial planifphere, and inftead of 72 afterifms, 
he had 144 made out, by fplitting all thofe that would admit of it, 
into two or three new ones. The royal oak of courfe has found 
its way there, under the name of Mnla-vrtcska, the radical or prime- 
val tree : and the Indian is called 'Sdrcndra, or the chief of archers; 
and as the Hindus have no altars, the conhellation of that name has 
been converted into a foothool. 

There is a famous aftronomer, whofe works, or at leaft part of them, 
are hill extant, well known all over India; and declared to have been a 
foreigner, as implied by his name of Yavana'cha'r v A, or the Gnct^ 
an philofopher, and who lived, according to tradition, a litilc before the 
time of Muhamed. The Hindus give the name of Yavanas, or Greecks^ 
to the inhabitants of the countries to the weh of India, probably be» 
caufe the Greeks were once mahers of Persia, and afterwards the feat of 
empire was fixed at Constantinople. From the account they give of 
him, it does not appear that he was a native of Greece ; but only deep- 
ly nhlled in the learning of die Greeks, having probably attended the 
univcrlity at Alexandria. 

They fav, that he was a Brahmen, born in Ahraia, the inhabitants 
of which country were, at that tune, followers of Ha ihma', and that 
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the San^crii language was ftudied and well undsrdood there by the 
learned. He cams to In iia. where he refided for a loner time, and in 
h:s old age he returned to his native country, in order to end his days 
at Mociho'wa^a-st'hdn, or Mecca, in the performance of religious duties. 
Dr. Buchanan informs me, that he faw in the Dckkvi Ibveral tribes 
of Jamas, who infilled that they came originally from Mecca or Ara~ 
Ha; and that they were expelled by Muhamed, or his fucceffors. 


There are certainly followers of Brahma^ and Brahmens, to this 
day, in Arabia: and I am credibly informed, by natives of that country, 
that in the interior parts, there are ftill many idolaters, whom they Tup- 
pole to be followers of Brahma', or Hindus as they call them. The 
greatePi part of the old names of places in Arabia are, either Sanscrit^^ 
01 Hindi: and Pliny mentions two celebrated illands, on the fouthern 
coads of Arabia, in which there were pillars with inferiptions in cht- 
raiders unknown, I fuppofc to the Greek merchants, who traded there ; 
but thefe were probably Sanscrit; as one of tliefe two iflands was culled 
Is ar a or Is'wara’s idind, and the other Rinnca, from the Sanscrit 
Hnniyd, or the illand of the merciful goddefs. 


Phe Hindus claim Mjcc i, as a place of worlhip belonging to them, 
and certainly wuli good rsafon. They fay, that they were aiIov^ed to 
go, and worfaip there, tbr feveral centuries alter the iutroduaion of 
the religion of Muhamed; but were afeerwards pofitively forbidden, 
even to approach this facred place. 


I always conceived, that 

of Y A V A N AC H a's Y .A ; who 


there was only one fage of the name 
was conlidered as a foreigner ; but 
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having confalted lately feveral learned aflronomers, tllw y informed me, 
that there were no lefs than fiv^e, who are conli.iered as foreigners^ 
Their names are C’hatta, C’hutta, Ro'>iaca, Hill/Zj a and Disha. 
na; thefe, it is faid, v/ere Ydvanas ov Greeks. They cettainlj/ have very 
little refcoiblance with any Greek proper names, which we are acquainted 




■itli. Be tills as it may, they are all fnppofed to have returned to 
their native country, v/ith an intention to end their days at Mecca, 
From this circumftance, I fufpecr, that they were Greek: fr'jm the fa- 
mous nnivcrfity of Alexandria ; and Mecca was at a very early period 
a famous place of worfliip. Guy Pa tin mentions a medal of Anto- 
ninus, ia which it is called Moca the facred, the inviolable, and ufing 
its own laws: and of tills I took notice in my efihy on Semi r amis. 
The univerfity at Alexa?’dria w’as in a flourifiiing ftate, from the time 
of the PrOLHMiLS, to the fourth and fifth centuries, and even till the 
time of Me HA MED. Hindus often vifited tliat famous city: for 
Ptoeemy convcrferl with ftverah in the third century, who appear 
to have been well informed men. 

These five fo:e';jn afironorne.ns v/rote many books: but few re- 
main ; and ihe reafon, in the vc.’'y woras of my lea.'ned friends, is, 
that the fabdance or theie tre-uifes, haying b;:':n inemporated into 
more recent traers, they were of courih imdcdcJ, an 1 afierwards iofl. 
Tins aehiKjw frura T; u/n.cca, furavihrd me not a little; but I 

iind, tlirH mlruiioiners in genera!, and Icm.^cd plr/hcians, are much 
marc 

M n i ;■ /.VL a may be our opinion ab ‘ut thm'e ■; ee iiivntci'S, their 
raiyet, anu tiic.r country: yet from fuen an m kn ’..h'lHCnt, and 

n h 


’ aiid cor.verfable, than tlic oti.er Hi.idus. 
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more particularly fo from Hindus^ we may reft alTured, that there is 
fome truth in it. The Hindus reckon three and twenty famous aftro- 
nomers, eighteen of whom w^ere natives of India ; and the five others, 
foreigners. Thefe they infill were natives of Arabia: and if fo, they 
were called Yavandchdryas, not becaufe they were of Grecian extrac- 
tion : but becaufe they were {killed in the learning of the Greeks. In- 
deed their names, or rather furnames, appear to be Arabic. Hallage, 
and Cathan are names well known to Arabian writers : and Ebn-D:s- 

SAN is the name of a famous impoftor born at Edsssus. Of Ro'maca 
or the Mle'ch’ha'vata'ra, I took particular notice before, and De- 
sk an is the name of Omar in feverai copies of Raghu-na'tha s lift; 
and it was he who firfl; eftabliftied the era of Mu ha me d in the year of 
Chri ST 638, and for this reafon, they fuppofed him alfo to be a great 
aftronoraer, as well as Ro'maca. 

There is another aftronomer, called Gang ha or Gang ham, and 
Cangheh, whom the fuppofe to have been a foreigner; yet 
Musleman writers fay, that he was a Hindu, and perhaps he lived on the 
weftern frontiers of India, By D’Herbelot he is called Cancah-al- 
Hindi, Kenker, Kencar and Gangha. He wrote a treallfc on af- 
trology, in Hindi or rather Sanscrit, which was tranflated into Arabic, 
and is faid to be extant. He is perhaps the fame with Mangheh, 
who, according to D’Herbelot, made fo confpicuous a figure at the 
court of Harun-al-RashId, about the year 808, as a phyfician. The 
famous Dandamis or Dama-damis is unknown to the Hindus; but 
the Muslemons in India call him Tumtum, and D’PIerbelot Thom- 
thom-al-Hendi. He is noticed by Abul-Fazil in his preface to the 
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third volume of the Ayin-Achsri. He was probably thus called, becaufe 
he lived upon a Dumdum, or Dumdumd, which is a platform of earth, 
now more generally called a Chel)cotra or Thdnd, from Sthdna a Hand. 

As the names, or rather the furnames of thefe foreigners, are in 
great part derivable from the Arabic, and from no other language, it 
is not improbable, but that feveral, if not all of them, were from 
Arabia, whatever their religious tenets might have been. The firfl; of 
them, according to tradition, lived a little before Muhamed, when the 
fchools of Alexandria, and Berytus in Phccnice, were ftill flourifhing. 
From that period, learning began to revive among the followers of 
Muhamed; and of courfe this learned man flourifhed, from the latter 
end of the fixth, or from the beginning of the feventh century to the 
time of Al-Mamun, who reigned at Balkh in the tenth, and' till the inu 
vaiion of India by the Muslemans: 

The Hindus, at an early period, were famous for their knowledge of 
aflroncmy and adrology. The latter is entirely grounded upon the 
former ; and the accuracy of the decifions, and prediftions, depends en- 
tirely upon the precifion, with which the conjundlions, cppofitions, 
and the various afpedls of the heavenly bodies are afeertained. In the 
firll century, U'Lwdu allrologers were in high ehimation and. repute, at 
Rome, and none but the richeO; men could afford to employ them. It 
appears, from Arrian on the authority of Megasthenes,* that in 
the time of Alexander, they had almanacs, with prediclions con- 


f Arkiam dc Indicis. 
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cerning the weather, and impending calamities, fuch as they liave at 
prefent, but more particularly fo in the Peninsula, Strabo fays, that 
the Brahmens profefTed aftronomy ;* and he extols, at the fame time, 
the attention they paid to learning. Q. Curtius teflifies, that they 
fkilfuily obferved the motions of the heavenly bodies. + Eusebius, 
who lived in the third. and the beginning of the fourth century, fays 
that it was a Hindu, v;ho firft delineated fchemes of the heavens, or the 
principal conileliations. H:s name was AndueaRius, and he was 
confidered as the founder of aflronomy in India, and was famous for 
his ilcdl and wifdorr}. According to Eusebius, he jived foon after the 
flood, in the wedern parts of India; and this famous aflronomcr pro- 
bahly formed, a.nd delineated the twenty-feven lunar manfions, which 
1-em -to be the exclufive property of the Hindus. The opinion of 
Eusebius, and the other learned authors whom I have mentioned, 
was certainly that of the age in which they- lived; and Strabo fays, 
that the actions of the Hindus concerning the univerfe, and the fpheri- 
city of the earth, were the fame with thofe of the Greeks. They had a 
code of laws in the time of Alexander, and they wrote upon a fort 
of paper ; for thus I underfland the words tv ney.^oTv.txivxig up- 

on cloth well beaten. J Strabo takes notice, that in his time foine 
nderted, that the Hindus were acquainted with the ufe of letters, whiiil 
others denied it. He adduces die above paffage from Nearch us in 


* Lib. 15, 
i Lib. S, 

y S rK.i 20 !ib, I 
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proof of the former alTertion ; but the paffage againft it from Megas- 
THENEs is by no means copclufire ; and feems to me, on the contrary, 
to prove that they were acquainted with the ufe of letters ; for it im- 
plies only, that they ufed no writing in their courts of juftice in camp, 
where every thing was fettled in a fummary way ; and it is even fo to this 
day. Befides, fays our author, fuch is the probity of the Hindus, that 
afl the time he was in the camp of Sandrocuptos, which confilled of 
400,000 men, none but petty thefts were ever brought before thefe 
courts, and they (the judges) even could not write. Under fuch cir- 
curaftances, neither any code of laws, nor much learning, or any 
writing, were neceflary ; common fenfe and integrity were the only re- 
quifites on the part of the judges. * 

During the firll centuries of the Christian Era, the Hindus wext 
^Try fond of travelling. Their Kings lent frequent ernbaffics to the 
Roman and Greek Emperors: and fome of thefe Embaffadors went 
as far as Spain. Others vifited Alexandria and Egypt, where Ptole- 
my, in the third century, faw them, and converfed with them. Seme of 
thefe Embaffadors had long conferences, at Babylon,, or rather Sdeucia, 
with the famous Bardesanes : and pilgrimages to the Stiian of Maha- 
Bhagd, now Mdbog, or Bambyke in Syria, were very common, accor- 
ding to LuciAxV, as cited by the authors of the ancient Univerfal Hlf- 
tory. Even to this day, pilgrims from India go to Persia, Georgia, Mos- 
cow, and Arabia, Bootan, China, and even Siberia. 
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We arc not to fuppofe, that there never tvas any intercourfe between 
Jyzdia and the more weftern countries of the old continent. There 
were diviners and foothfayers in Syria and Palestine^ from beyond the 
eaid, that is to fay from beyond Persia, and of courfe from India, 700 
years before Christ, according to Isaiah; and thefe, long after, found 
their way even to Rome; and, according to fome, it was a Hindu, that had 
been fjri.pwrecked in the R^d Sea, who firfi: pointed out the way to In- 
dia by fea* Xerxes, when he invaded Greece in the year 480 B. C.' 
bad a large body of Hindus w'ith him, whofe officers were men of ref- 
pedlability, and there is little doubt, but that they had Brahmens with 
them. 

Three hundred years before our era, thz Carthaginians ha.d nume- 
rous^ elephants from India, and their mahots or drivers were Hindus, 
They feldom ufed the African elephants, which, fays Pliny, were 'tin]iOr 
rous, and could not bear t.h-.: fi^dit of the elephants from India.d; 
The Carlhsginia'ts had no proper rnme for an elephant, and from the 
mahqts, they adopted the Hindu name Of i, which they pronoubofed 
Geisa. Till that time, they, as well as the Pkcenkians their anceflors, 
called them Eiaph or Aipha^ beeves or oxen::|; and the Romanr, 
when they favv Pyrrhus’s elephants, called them alfo Lucx Boaes, and 
this w'as in the year 280 B, C. 

PoLYSius ji informs us, that in the year anfwering to 251 B, C. 

^ Stbabo; p. 98 and 100. 

•t Salmas.' E xercitat. Piinian. p. 117, 
i fjF'.YCK. i:nder the word A,''/,''.?. 

Lib. I, p. 42. aad Lio. 3. p. 
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Metellus defeated Asdrubal in Sicilyt killed fix and tx’i^enf-y of his 
elephants, took one hundred and four, and fem theui to Rom^, with 
their drivers, who were Hindus . According to the fame author, when 
H\nnib'\.l crofTed the Rhone 218 years B. C, the drivers cf his ele- 
phants were alfo Hindus ; and after this period, we find a Hindi word 
for an elephant introduced into Italy : for till that time, they called 
them large oxen. This name was Barrus, or Baro, as it is written by Isi= 
soRus,* who fays, that it was a //hjf/i denomination ; Baro znd B a-- 
ronem in the objective cafe, are from the Sanscrit Barana and Bara- 
navi. From Barrus or Baro, the Latins made harritu’, to expr-efs a 
noife like that made by .In elephant, and alfo the verb barrirc ; and pro- 
bably the word Ebur is derived from iy 


When Maniius marched, at the head of an army, fhrcitgh Caria 
and Par,ih\ylia, 189 years B. C. he came to the banks of a river, near 
the fort or 1 ‘iHu.ioU, called the river Indus, or of the Hindu; from a 
Hindu man T, who fell into it from his elephant, and was drowned jf 
and this was on the borders or the greater F’lrvs'ia. Sometrrne before 
this, we read in Alciphron’s letters, that Hindus of bvith fexes, in the 
capacity of fervauts, were not uncommon in Greece. Several emigra. 
tions took place from India, and we find fome tribes of Ili.idus fenicd 
in Colchis, where are Hulas to this day ; ?4nd IIcsychius cT-rts, tliat 
the Sindi of J/i/wce came originally frem I.idia.'^ When O. .MtTtL- 


* IsiDOK. (ie orUin. 
t Tit. liv. lib. x-cxviii. C. 14. 
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Lus Cp:? ER was proconful of Gaul, 59 years, B. C. the fatuous Ario* 
v'iST king of the Suevi made a prefent to him of fome Hiadus, who had 
been fh.pv*. recked on the fhores. They were merchants, who 

isad ventured thus far from their native country.* In the Vnhat-cathd we 
read of feveral Hindu merchants, who vifited the Sacred Isles in the weft, 
and being fhipwreckcd, they were made flaves ; and fome of them 
were fo fortunate, as to obtain their liberty, and to reyifit their native 
country. It is declared there, that they went a great part of the way 
by land, and then embarked at a place called hanca:\ another harbour 
is mentioned alfo under the name of Pa^Ua-pur, and this fubjcdl I fhall 
refume when I come to treat of the Sacred IsUs. Strahlenberc faw 
a Hindu at Tobolsk, who went from India to that place, through China. 
Bell faw another Hindu Ixom Madras, on the banks of i\\Q Argone 
and Mr, Duncan Governor of introduced another to my ac- 

quaintance, who had been there alfb. The diftance from the Indus to £n- 
is one fourth lefs, than that from Mairas to Tobolsk through China 
and the embaftadors of Poaus travelled as far as Spain 2 a years B. C. 
The conftant embaffies, fent from India to the Emperors of Ranie and 
Constantinople, are well known to the learned, even as late as the ftxth 
century; but in the feventh, the growing power of the Muhamedans 
became an infur mountable obftacle to any further intercourfe, Befides, 
the prefent ftate of fociety, manners and politicks in the weft, make it 
impoftible for Hindu pilgrims to travel through Europe. They would 


* Cornel. Nepos apad PriN. Sueton’. Cicero in Vatin, c. 10. Plutarch &c. 
t Vrihat-cat' ha hantbaca or S-£lion the 5th called alfo Chaturdarica. 

J StrahLENSERcj p. loj. .ATut, Refearches vol. ri. p. 48^. 
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flopped at every flep, and occafionally confined; and inflead of alms, 
tKey would receive infults only fiom the lower claflfes. 

But the mofl famous of all, was the embalTy fent by For us to Au- 
gustus : the ombafTadors went to Spain, v/here he vv'as at that time, 24 
years B. C. according to Orosius ; and the purport of their commiiTion 
was to enter into an alliance with him. But, as fame time was fpent 
before any progrefs could be made in this affair, other cmbaffadors 
were fent by Poaus, fome years after, when they found the Emperor at 
Samos. This Porus in his letter boa'led, that he v/as lord paramount 
over 600 kings ; and, in the fapplcment to the Bhavishya piirdr/a,itisdci- 

dared, that no lefs than 8oo kings were the valTals of the famous Vxcra- 
ma'ditya. With them were alfo embalTaiors from Pamdion, king of 
the fouihern parts of the Peninsula ; and they had in their train a Brd’i. 
men , a native of Brijugoski (now Baroach) cdWed C’had'ga the Sarma- 
Wit, Zarman'os Chagas. He chofe to remain bcliind, and attached 
himfelf to Augustus, in whofe fervice he remained for forne time, in 
the capacity, it feems, of an augur or foothfayer." 

When the Emperor was at Athens, C’had'ga the Sarmana caufed 
himfelf to be initiated into the facred myfleries, though it was not the ufu- 
al time; and foon after he voluntarily ended his days on a funeral pile. 
Calanus followed Alexander of his own accord, and afeended like- 
avife the funeral pile at Pasargaia. There was even a large detach- 
ment of Hindus, who followed Alexander into Persia, and which 

'* Stkaeo. DiO. Plutarch and Njcol. Damasceu. 
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%ve find oa die borders of Medi3,vnih Eumenes, eight years afe- ‘lie 
death of the former. It was commanded by the brave Keteus, proba- 
bly KETU,or the hery meteor of war; and there was certainly little, 
or no compalfion ufed by the Greeks, for tliey took even their v/ives, 
and families along with them. K-Eteus died fighting valiantly, and his 
two waves inlified upon burning themfelves with the dead body ; but it 
was found, that the elded was with child, and therefore fire was prevent- 
ed from following her hufiiand. The younged went triumphantly, ap.d 
was led by her brother, and other relatives, and fervants, to the funeral 
pile.* 


Claudius received alfo an embady from a king of Ceylcn ; and 
when Tr A JAN was marching againft the Parthians in the year 103, 
fome princes of India fent embaffadors to him, requeding him to fettle 
fome ddputes between them and their neighbours, probably the Parihi. 
ans. It is remarkable, tint during this expedition, Trajan tvas con- 
dantly fuppiied with oyders from Great Britain; and which were pre- 
fer veU fredi, by a particular procefs, difcovered by one of the fird epi- 
cures of the age. There were embaffadors from India fent to Antoni- 
nus PiUS, to Diocletian, and Maximian ; to Theodosius, Hera- 
r.Lius, and Justlnian ; and we readf of two Hindu, kings, putting 
themfelves under the proteClion of Diocletian and Maximian, and 
their names were Gennobon and Esatec'h. In the year 271. Aure- 
LiAN took Palmyra, and made Oueen Zen obi a prifoner. There he 


* Diodor. Sic. lib. xix. C. 2. 
t A.nc. Univ. Hiit. vol. xviii, p. 78. 
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found a body of HirJ'us, whom he carried to Rome, to grace his triumr-h, 
Damascius, who was contenipora-y vrith Justinian, in hia life of Isi- 
DORQS, relates feveral curious anecdotes of Severus, a Roman, bat by 
birth an African, and v/ho lived m the time of the Emperor Anthemi- 
us. Severus was a philofopher of moft aufiere manners, and great 
learning, and fond of the fociety of learned men. After the death of 
that Emperor in 473, he retired to Alexandria, where he received at his 
houfe feveral Brahmens from India, and whom he treated witii the 
greateft hofpitality and refpefl. Dates and rice were their food, and 
water their beverage, and they fhewed not the lead curiofity, refufing 
to go and fee the mod fuperb fabrics and palaces, wdth which that fa- 
mous city was adorned.* 

* 

It is’remarkable, that ancient travellers make no mention of the mon- 
flrous flames of the Hindus. The hiflorians of Alexander take notice 
of the Sibcc, carrying among their llandards the image of He rcules, 
whoever he was. The Suraseni round Muttra on the Jumna, had alfo 
a flame of Hercules, + or Bala-deva, Philostratus takes notice 
of fome, figures cut out of the rock beyond Hardzoar ; but thefe ftatues 
had nothing monflrous in them, no more than thofe made by Grecian, 
artifls in the Panjab, according to the fame author. It is not improba- 
ble then, that at that time the Hindus had not yet attempted to repre- 
fent, either in flone or w'ood, their monflrous deities "They were firfl 


* P'h^tii Bibliotheca, p. 1040 aad Suidas v. Severus, 
Afiat. Rcfcarchcs vol. v, p, 294. 
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introduced to our knowledge by Jezvs, according to Claudia n, who 
wrote in the fifth centuryj and who fays ; 

. . Jam frugibiis aptiim 

JEc^uor, et aiTuetum fylvis clelphina videbo; 

Jam cochleis homines jiinctos, et qnidqnid inane 
Nutrit JUDAICIS, qnas pingitiir India, veils.- 

From this it appears, that in his time the Romans adorned theh 
houfes with tapeftries, worked by JtwSi and reprefcnting all the wild, 
and monflrous figures of Hindu mythology, fuch as men growing out of 
fhells. This is an obvious allufion to 'Sanc’h a'su ra, and his tribe liv- 
ing in fhells, and peeping out of them in 'Sanc’ha-dz^ipa or Zdngh Bar-, 

In the year 529, a king of the Hemtarites in Arabia, called Al-Mon- 
DAR, a general name for the kings of that tribe, and generally refiding 
at Hirah, invaded Syria ; and the Rom-m exarchs, or Governors, were ob- 
liged to fly to India for flielter, and certainly by fea, as the R.omans v’ere 
at war with the Persian^,* and probably ihey found no other means of 
efcaping, but by getting on board of fome fhip juft going to fail for In- 
dia, 

There were at Rome augurs, and diviners from all nations, but moftly 
from Chaldea. There were fome from Armenia, Egypt and even a few 
Pfcws, and particular!) women from that nation. There were alfo aftro- 
logcrs, fays ^^^;ena:.,+ from Phrygia and India; and none but very 
rich people employed tliefe, and this was about the middle of the firfi: 


* Du Fresnoy Chronc-!o;j. h D 
t S-t. vi. V, 5'54 and ^49. 
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century. T here were many Mne/wr at Alexandria, according to Pro- 
LtMY) who lived in the beginning of the third century. The inhabi- 
tants of Europe, at an early period, did by no means (hovv fo much 
jcadinefs in leaving their native homes to vifrt dilfant countries, and 
particularly We are told that Pythagoras and Democ?x.i- 

Tus vihtedthe Hindu fages; but thefe accounts are delivered in too 
vague a manner, to drferve any credit. 

The- fird European upon record, who vilited India, is Scylax, a Greek 
and experienced feaman, fent by Darius Hystaspes above 500 years 
Bt C. to explore India. For this purpofe he went 10 Ca^prdyrim or Gzt- 
papyrus, now Coshabpoor upon the Hydaspes, called alfo Indus, and by the 
Hindus the leiTer Sindhu or Sind’i. Having made tlic necellary arrange- 
ments, he failed down a large river, which (lowed toward the eaft, and 
then he entered the ocean, and returned by the way of the Red Sea, and 
failed to the bottom of ir, where his voyage ended, after a circumnavi- 
gation, both on the river and by fea, of two and thirty months. This* 
river is unfortunately called the Indus by Herodotus; oiherwife, from 
the particulars, fuch as tiic courfe of that river, and the time that his cir ■ 
cumnavigation lafted, one would fuppofe that it tvas the Ganges-, and 
indeed many learned men arc of that opinion. 

The next European who vifitcd India, was the philofopher Ph.ddo::, 
about 43Q years B. C. but it waa not an acl of his own. He is faid to 
have been an Elean, probably becaufe he was a native of Elea in tha 
lefifer Asia, It is recorded of him, that he was taken, and detained by 
Indians, and afterwards fold by them as a (lave. It is probable, that he. 

E e 
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had been fold fiiH; to fome nobleman, fometime after appoint- 

ed to the goi’-ernment of forne diftricl in India, v/here Ph^edon was 
carried away by a party of Hindus. Be this as it may, we find him af- 
terwards at Athens, as a Have again, to a man, who kept wmmen and 
handiome young men, for the purpofe of profiitution. He was redeem- 
ed by Alcibiades at the requefl; of Socrates, whofe difciple he 
became. He founded the Eliac fchool, called Erdrian afterwards, from 
its having been transferred to Eretria in Eubtsa, by Menedemus his 
fucceflbr.* 

There was a regular trade carried on, to India, from the accefiion 
of the Ptolemies to the throne of Egypt, to the conquell of that 
country by the Romans, which did not ceafe till the middle of ihe fe- 
venth century, when the growing power of the Muhamedans put an 
infurmountable obfiacle to a regular intercourfe. The Greeks under the 
Ptolemies, had fcttiements at Ca'dian, near Bombay ; but they were 
driven out of them by the native Kings. It feems alfo from ilie Pen^ 
iingetian Tables, that the Romans had a confiderable fetilement near 
Mu ziris now Mvjee, where they had erccled a temple in honor of 
Augustust; and they had alfo two cohorts, or 1200 men, to proiccl 
their trade. The imports and exports were the fume as they are to 
this day, as it appears from Arrian’s Pcriplus, and the Justinian 
code. 

The C'EsfcW Kln'^s of Badlriana ruled overall the countries on the 

O 

banks of the Indus, even as far as Sirhind, during a period cf 129 


* See Su EAS, Hesychsus Js; illuitribi and Laertius. 
t Ste tcuiin^crlan TaL'ks. 
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years, that is to fay from the. year 255 to 126 B. G. Even fome of 
them were in poffeflion of the weftern parts of the Gangdic provinces : 
and Demetrius is mentioned as one of them; and according to Sig, 
Bayer, he never tvas King of Badnana or Balk, but of fome inland 
part of India, extending beyond the Ganges, about the year 195 B. C. 
According to Strabo, his predecelTor Menander conqtiered the 
countries to the eaft of the Hypinis, as far as the Jumna.’* His em- 
pire extended from Pa’talena, to Zizerus, which I take to be the fmall, 
but famous lake called jid-jcr, or the fpring of Jid, noticed by Cte- 
siAs, under the name of Sid, and a little to the well ward of the Jumna 
and Dillt. t 

To thefc conquefls Demetrius added fome maritime countries to 
the eailward of Pattalene, fuch as Sigerlis, and the kingdom of Pessa- 
riostus, now the countries of CacHha and Gujjar at, as I fhall fhow in 
the appendix. 

There are now numerous Hindus roving all over A and Per~ 
sia, as far as Astrachan, or fettled in fome places of trade for a few 
years only, when they return to IndiaX Fof I '^k.e no notice here of 
numerous tribes of Hindus, who are coniidcrcd as natives of Persia, 
Turan and Colchis or Geo'^gia : they are called Ihr.di all over thefe 
countries, and have been fettled there from time immemorial ^ 

^ — ^ ^ — 

* Strabo Lib, ii, p. 516. 

•f S’e Maurice’s MoJ^rn Hiilory of HindoosUn, yJ.. i- 95- L is calicJ crronccufiy 
Mhedar 'Wi A) in-Acbt-ri, vol. 2. p. 107. 

Forster’s Travels, vol. 2. 

5 According to t'ac late Nabo'.i MsnDt-.ALi-KiJAU, a native of Mached. See Eflay on 
the origin of Muca, AGaack IltLar^hcs, voi 5, 
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From the Malabar Coast they go to MosamUque, where they have 
agents, who generally refide there feven or eight years; and St r a h- 
LENBERG takes notice of a merchant from the Malabar Coast, at Astra- 
ehan. * From Surat and Gujar at, they go to Muscat and other 
trading places in Arabia, where Brahmens are to be found alfo, ac- 
cording to Niebuhr. Arrian in his Periplus fays, that the inhabi- 
tants of the ifland of Dioscoridis (now Socotora,) conlifted of Arabs and 
Hindus, with a few Greeks, fettled there on account of the trade to Jn-* 
dia. The famous Pra'n-puri told me, that when he at Baba- 
rein on the Persian Gulf, he was informed by the- Hindus, whom he 
found fettled there, that they ufed to go formerly to Egypt, where 
they had houfes of agency, but that they had left ofif, going there for 
about two or three generations*. 

Th IS (hows, that there was between the Greeks, Romanst Carthagu 
nians and the Hindus, a conflant and reciprocal intercourfe (w^hich is 
by no means the cafe now) for a period of 1200 years at lead : and^-to 
which nothing, but the overgrowing power of the Muslemans, could 
put a flop. In vifiting the fages of Babylonia and Egypt^ the Hindus: 
mufl; have been greatly furprifed, and their vanity humbled, when they 
heard them talk of their remote antiquity. Then, and not before, in 
my opinion, they refolved not to be behind hand with any of them 
and certainly they have fucceeded wonderfully. Neither the Greeks 
and Romans, nor the Turdetani a Galic nation, though fettled in Spain^ 
according to .Strabo, carried hi dory, and the beginning of things^ 


• P. 
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beyond a period of 6000 years, exadly like the Jeios, and Hindus for- 
merly, according to Megasthenes. The Gothic tribes entertained alfo 
the fame notions, as appears from the cofmcgony of Orpheus, who 
was a Goth.* 

The // iWwi had the fyflem of the Yugas long before; but this was 
not peculiar to them, for it prevailed all over the weft, and Hesiod, 
who lived between goo and 1000 years before Christ, declares that 
the Cali-yugcL was juft beginning ; and the yainds aftert that it oegan 
about that time. Though the Yugas are of a very great antiquity all 
over the world, yet the Hindus did not think of ftretching their dura- 
tion to fuch an enormous length, till a period comparatively modern ; 
and the Yugas in the weft were alfo the component of their grand 
Calpa, which confifted equally of 12, coo years, but with this differ- 
ence, that in the weft thefe were confidered as natural years, which is 
not the cafe in the caft, at leaft now. 

The firft time we heard, in the weft, of this extravagant fyftem of 
chronology, was about the middle of the ninth century; when we 
were informed by Abu-Mazar, a famous aftronomer, who lived at the 
court of Al'Mamun at Balkh, that the Hindus reckoned from the flood 
or the beginning of the Caii.yuga, to the 720,634, 142,715 days, 

or 3725 years. 

There is obvioufly a miftake, originating either with the tranferiber 
or tranfldtor : but it may be eaftly reefified. There is exactly that 


* Sec Gesner’s notes on the fragments of Orpheus, alfo Fabricius Cod. Pfeudepigr. 
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number oF years, from the beginning of the Cali-yuga to the hut 

that immenfe number of days are reckoned from the creation to the Cali- 
yuga, according to Br ahma-oupta’s fyflera. Mr. Davis, after read- 
ing this pafTage in my manufcript, kindly undertook to examine it more par- 
ticularly, and I beg leave to refer to his learned note on the fnbje8,in the 
appendix at the end of the eflay on Vjcrama'ditya and Salivahan a.*- 

Till that time-, the extravagant numbers of the Hindus nn-’ 
known to the Greeks and Romans,, with whom they kept up a conftant 
intercourfe. That the Hindus concealed the. whole fiom them, is in- 
admiffiblc: for it is natural to fuppofe, that they were equally vain 
with the refl of mankind. We arc well acquainted with the pretenft- 
ons of the Egyptians znd Chaldeans to antiquity : and furely they did- 
not take the trouble of inventing fables to conceal them. On the con- 
trary, Me cast henes, a man of no ordinary abilities, + who had fpent ' 
the greatefl part of his life in India, in -a public charadler, and was 
well acquainted with the chronological {ydcms, i\\& Egyptians, Chal- 
deans and Jews, made particular inquiries into their hiflory, and de- 
clares, according to Clemens of y^lexandrta, th.at the Hindus and 
JexDS were the only people, who had a true idea of the creation of 
the world, and the beginning of things ; and we learn from him, that 
the hiftory of the Hindus did not go back above 5042 years, from the 
invafion of India by Alexander. Manufcripts differ j fome have 5042, 
or 6042 ‘..others have 5402 years, and three months ; for he calculated 
even the months ; but the difference is immaterial in the prefent cafe. 


* As. Res. V. Q. p. 241. 

4 See Afiatick Refearchcs, Tol. 5. p. *90. 
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This period of the Hindus was adopted afterwards by the Idr ^lans, 
or was common to both; and the latter reckoned, from the creation to 
ihecra of Mtcic- sh ah, in the year 1079 of Christ, 6,585 yeais,* 
that is, they placed the creation 5507 years before Christ. It appears 
a!fo from George of Trebiz'ond, that the Persians reckoned, from the 
flood to the year of Christ 632, or era of Yezdejird, 3.735 years, 
ten months, and twenty'-three day§, confcrmably to the ideas 
of Abu-mazar: and this is again the period of the Cali-yuga of the 
Hindus. From Alexander’s entering India, id the fame era of Me- 
Lic-SHAH, there are 1408 years; which deducled from 6,586, there re- 
mains 5178; and this I believe was originally the true reading in Me- 
ga sthen'Es’s account of India. Be this as it may, the difference, re- 
latively fpeaking, is not very confiierable, and is immaterial in the pre- 
fent Cife, 

Christ was the fon of a carpenter, and himfelf a carpenter, or Tac~ 
skaca in Sansait. The Persians called h-m a Peiihe cara, hand.craftman 
and fradefman. In the Ca'Pa-druma-Cahed, a treatife of the J" iina^.,arA 
in’ my pofTeffion, 'SaT a-va'hana, called by the Hindus a Tac^haca, and 
faid to be alfo the fon of a Tacshaca, lashHd or TwasHtd, is declared to 
have been a 'Sr'avaca or 'Sdvaca, a tradefman ; and in the weflern parts 
of India, as in Gurjar'dt, all banyans and fradefmen are called 'Sdvacas. 
The words of the C^^/^V^7 are, “ 'Sa'lava'han a Ndmd Rdjd Jaina; 
P'urama 'Srdvaca-pati. The King called 'Sa'la-va hana was a Jama, 
and the lord and mafter of the "Sr'avacas, ” or 'Sdbacas, as more general- 
ly written and pronounced. 


* Bailli’s Aitronom, Ind, p. 251. 
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Even the name of 'Sa'li-va han, 'Sa'liban, and 'Sa'lbA'N, as he is 
called in the fpoken diale6ls, feems to be of Persian and Arabic origin, 
as well as Peisheh-cdry the name of his followers. Salib, or Sulib figni- 
fies a flake, a crofs, a gibbet, the Roman Furca ; like the Greik 
Salib or Sdib fignifies alfo crucified, and in the plural form, it 
becomes Sdlub, and Sdlbdn. Ashab-al-Sdlib, means the Christians in 
Jlrabic, that is to fay, the followers of the crucified. The beft San^ 
scrit ■ expreffion for this is 'SuHva, 'Sdlava, or '■Salzoa in a derivative 
form, and thefe are indifferently pronounced 'Sdlaba, or 'Sd/ba, and in 
the plural number 'Sdlabdn, and ''Sdlban. In the Cumdricd-c’harida, 
thefe 'Sdlavas, or 'Salbans, are mentioned, in the fame page with 'Sac a, 
or 'Sa'la-va'h ANA, and as exifting at the time this Furdna was written. 
The copy of that feclion of the Scanda-,purdn'a in my pofieffion, was 
written about 230 years ago in Gurjar'dt : and the writer or tranfcriber, 
well knowing, that 'Sdvaca was a title of 'Saca, or 'Sa'liva'Hana, 
wrote ^ril 'Sdvaca, in (lead of 'Saca: but recollefting himfelf, and find- 
ing that there was a redundant fyllable in the verfe, he drew two 
fiuall (Irokes with the pen acrofs the middle fyllable, fhowing, that it 
was to be left out, and the whole word to be read 'Saca. In the Luck- 
now copies of this fection, no mention is made of 'Saca, and the whole 
vei fe is omitted. 

The copies from Chitra-citta, have the whole verfe; but the name 
of 'Saca is varioufly written, fometimes Sacra, 'Sraca, See. Thefe reatE 
ines are obvioufly erroneous. There were no other copies of that 
feftion at Benares but thofe procured from Chitra-cu'ta, and Lucknow, 
^1] i was lately prefented with a neat copy, 230 years old, from Guja- 
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r‘''dt, by a Pandit of that country. The Lucknow copies are tolerably 
accurate, but thofe from Chitra-cuta. are miferably mangled, through 
the carelelTnefs of tranfcribers. The paflage relating to 'Saca, is in 
the following words. Tatah trishu sakasreshu 'sate chdpyadhiceshu cha ; 
Saco ndma bhavishyas'cha ydiiddridra hdracak: and whether we read - 
'Saca or 'Savaca, it points to the fame individuah 

The idea that SaTiva'hana was borne on a tree, croi's, or furcay ■ 
they might have borrowed from the Manicheans, who reprefented 
Christ ftretched upon a tree. Vdhana, bdhana, and vdka or bdha» 
arc nouns derived from the verb vah, veho^ to carry; and u fed both 
in an a6iive and paffive fenfe. Thus Havya-vdkana is one of the 
titles of Agni, or fire. • Indra is called Megha-vdhana> or the 
cloud borne ; Gand’ha-vdha is the wind, from its being the vehicle 
of perfumes. The clouds loaded with water are called Vdri-vdha^ 
Thus Sdl-bah, Hdl-bah, 'Sal-bdhana, See, may fignify either, he who ■ 
carries his crofs, or who was borne, or exalted upon the crofs. 
Crucifer is one of the titles of Christ, perfeftly anfwering to Sdla^ ■ 
bdha. 

The Hindus are very fond of forms, or emanations, which they confi- 
der to be the fame with the original, from which thofe emanations fprang : 
and difciples are very often confidered as fo many forms of their maf- 
ters. It is then very poffibIe,that they ftiould have confidered the Apoftle 
and difciplc, who firfl preached the Gofpel in India, as a form of Christ, 
or as Christ himfelf, after feveral centuries had elapfed: and thus 
poffibly have millaken the year of the death of the form, or difciplcj, 

G g. 
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for that of his principal. Now fonie of the ApoRIes lived to a great 
age; St. Thomas, for inftance, is fuppofed to have lived feventy-three 
years, and to have fuffered martyrdom about the feventy-fourih or feven- 
ty-fifth year of the Christian Era. 

The y'’ear of the death of .Vjcrama rca, and that of the manifefla- 
tion of SaT-ba'han, are acknowledged to be but one and the fame: 
and they are obvioufly fo. According to the Cumdrici-c'harida, that 
remarkable year was the 3101ft of the Caliyu^x, and ths fir ft of the 
Christian Era, thus coinciding alfo with the Sarruiritan text, which is a 
remarkable circumftance. 

Some learned from the wcftern parts of L.d'a, are of opini- 

on, that the era of Vicrama'dity a was originally reckoned from the 
firft: year of his reign, in the year 3044 ; and that, after a reign of 
fifty-fix y^ears, his death happened in the year 3101. 

This was certainly the opinion of the author of the Cumaricd^ 
Chanda, and of the Pandits who affifted Abul Fazil, who fays, in 
his fummary of the hiftory of the Kings of Mdlava, that Vic ram a'- 
ditya’s era began the firft year of his reign ; and this makes this le- 
gend more confiftent and probable. 

In the Vrihat-Cathd, 'S a'li- v a'hana is called Nri-sinha, or the man- 
lion, anfwering to the lion of the tribe of Juda; and one of the forms 
of Budd’ha is called Nri-sinha, both by the Paurdn'ks, and the Baui- 
d’has. ''Satli sinha, or the energetic lion, is alfo the name of 'Sa'liva-' 
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HA na in the appendix to the Agni-purdn a. According io ihtVrihat- 
cafhd, ViCR ama'dit YA marched, from his capital city Pdtali putr a, or 
Patna, to wage war againft Nri sinha King of Pi atiPnOidni. 

VI. The crof^, though notan object ofwoifiiip among the Baudd'lus, 
is a favourite emblera and dev ice v. iih them. It is exactly the crofs of 
the Manicheans, n ith leaves atiJ d ewers fpringing from it, and placed 
upon a mount Calvary, as anong the Homan Cathodes. They reprefent 
it various ways, but the fliaft with the crofs bar, and the Calvary re- 
main the fame. The tree of life and knowledge, or the Janilu tree, 
in their maps of the world, is always reprefented in the fhape of a 
Manichean crofs, eighty-four Ydjanas (anfwering to the eighty-four years 
of the life of him who was exalted upon the crofs) or 423 miles high, 
including the three fteps of the Calvary. 

This crofs, putting forth leaves and flowers, (and fruit alfo, as I am 
told) is called the divine tree, the tree of the gods, the tree of life 
and knowledge, and produblive of whatever is good and defirable, and 
is placed in the terreftrial Paradise. Agapius, according to Photius*, 
maintained, that this divine tree, in Paradise, was Christ himfelf. In 
their delineations of the heavens, the globe of the earth is filled up 
with this crofs and its Calvary. The divines of Tibet place it to the 
S. W. of Meru, towards the foiirce of the Ganyes. The Manicheans 
always reprefented Christ crucified upon a tree among the foliage. 
The Chrisdans of India, and of St. Thomas, though they did not ad- 


* Phot. Biblioth, p, 403= 
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mit of images, Rill eniertained the greateft veneration for the crofs. 
They placed it on a Calvary, in public places, and at the meeting of 
crofs roads ; and it is faid, that even the heathen Hinias in thefe parts, 
paid alfo great regard to it. I have annexed the drawings of two 
crofles, from a book entitled the Cshctra-samdsa, lately given to me by 
a learned Baudd’ha, who is vifiting the holy places in the countries bor- 
dering upon the Ganges* There are various reprefentations of this 
myftical fymbol, which my friend the Jati, could not explain to me ; 
but fays, that the fhaft, and the two arms of the crofs, remain invari- 
ably the fame, and that the Calvary is fometimes omitted. It becomes 
then a crofs, with four points, fometimes altered into a crofs cram- 
ponne, as ufed in heraldry. 

In the fecond figure, there arc ttvo inftruments depifted, the mean- 
ing of which my learned friend, the Jaii, could not explain. Neither ' 
did he know, what they were intended to reprefent ; but, fays he, 
they look like two fpears; and indeed they look very much like the 
fpear and reed, often reprefented with the crofs. The third figure re- 
prefents the fame tree, but fomewhat nearer to its natural lhape. 
When it is reprefented as a trunk without branches, as in Japan, it is 
then faid to be the feat of the fupreme One. When two arms are 
added, as in our crofs, the Trimurti is faid to be feated there. When 
with live branches, the five Sugats, or grand forms of Budd’ha, are 
faid to refide upon them. Be this as it may, I cannot believe the ref- 
femblance of this crofs and Calvary, with the fign of our redemption, 
to be merely accidental. I have written this account of the progrefs 
of the Christian religion in India, with the impartiality of an hiRorian, 

* Plate a. 
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fully pcrfuaded, that our holy religion cannot pollibly receive any ad- 
ditional luftre from it. 

The word MUch'ha in Sanscrit, does not fignify literally a foreigner: 
but it is generally underllood in that fenfe by the Pauran'ics, when an- 
nouncing, in a prophetical ftyle, the different powers who were to 
rule over India. Hear now, fays the author of the Vishnu-piirdn'a, hear 
now, what uoill come to pass in these times: powerful Kings among the 
'Aryya-Mlech’has will appear ; they will subvert the reigning religion^ 
spoil and deceive the or the people. 

In the Bhdgavata, they are called Abrahnavarchasah in the plural, 
and Ahralvmavarchdh in the fingular ; becaufe, as they underffood not 
the fundamental tenets of their oxvn religion, through their fpiritual 
blindnefs, and the hardnefs of their hearts, they gave it up to embrace 
a new one. 

In the Brahman da we read, then come 'Aryya-Mlech’has, 
"(bho will reduce the people'; they will be proud; and at the same time dis- 
trustful, as if conflantly alarmed. 

In the Vdyu-purdha, it is declared, that generations of Kings will 
rise, and set like the sun. Then will come the Aryya-Mlcch’has, who will 
forsake the D’harma, religious creed, Carma worship, Tirt’ha the places 
of pilgrimage of their ancestors ; they will seduce the people with their 
nezv dolirtne, and will grow rgorse and worse every day. After them 
Sarva Allech ha, all'^orts of foreign, and impure tribes, will overrun the 
country, 

H h 
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-Such is the chara6ler given of thefe good 'Arjyas, called 
riiam, and Abraiam, as well as their Apoftle, £ven as low as the 
times of M. Polo in the 13th century. From Abdryyam, the Paurd~ 
nics probably made A~ Brahma, in order to fhew their contempt of 
them, but more particularly in the latter times, when they grew wo; fe 
and worfe ; and M. P01.0 fpeaks of fome of the Abraiam, or Abraviu 
am, nearly in the fame terms. Yet in his time the denomination of 
Avariiam, in Sanscrit Avdryyam, and Abdryyam, was applied to them : 
and he was told that it fignified good and pious men. 

I HAD, for a long time paH:, particularly inquired from the Baudd'has' 
whether they knew any thing of the wars of Budd’ha with Teve- 
TAT ;* but I was always anlwered in the negative. It was my fault in 
fome meafure ; I did not make ufe of the other fynonymous names of 
t^at enemy of the religion of Budd’ha. I mentioned before, that I 
fuppofed, that Tevetat was a corruption from DeVa-Tashta, fy- 
nonymous with De'v a*Twasht'a', op DeVa-Silpi, the divine artift, 
or carpenter ; who is more generally- known under the name of Vis* 
VA-CARMA, or the univerfal artift. Under this laft appellation, Te've- 
ta't is known to them. Soon after a learned Jait prefented me with 
a book called the Budd’ha- charitr a, with leave to take a copy, in which 
the wars of Budd’ha, with Vis'va-carma, or DeVa-TwashtV are 
related. It is a moft voluminous work, and ftill it is incomplete, and 
the feat of war was in India. 

* In Lalka vistara pur ana, which was brought by Major K^'OX from Nepal, the name 
of 'Budd’ha' s kiniman and rival is De'vadatta (anfworing to Deodatus). It is probable, that 
Laioubese s Tsvetat is a corruption of the nan:c of Dr'TADATTA, H. T. C. 
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PART L— CHAPTER I. 

OJ the two TBr-Ct/T'A'D'ar or Mountains with three Peaks: 
one in the N. W. and the other" in the S. E. quarters of 

the Old Continent. 

I, T...C-/XV.., , the mountain (Adri) with three peaks fTri-Cu'taJ 
anfwers to Tpinopuijof, and Tpivaxp^s in Greek: for in that language ay.pav 
fignifies properly a peaki (ummit, and implicitly a headland^ or pro- 
montory. Po LY^ff us- calls Mount Meru or Meroty .Tri-coryphus : it is 
true, that he bellows improperly that epithet on Mount Meru near 
Cabuly which is inadmiffiblei MeVw; with its three peaks on the fum-^ 
mit, and its feven Reps* includes and encompalles' really the whole 
world, according to the notions of the Bindusi and other nations, pre- 
vioufly to their being acquainted with the globular ihape of the earth, 
I mentioned in the firll part, that the Jews were acquainted with the 
feven flages. Zones or Bwipas of the Hindus: but ! have lince difco- 
vered a curious paffage from the Zohar-Manasse' on the creation, as 
cited by Basnage in his hiRory of the JewsA’" “There are,”" fays the 
author, “feven earths, whereof one is higher than the other; for the 
h’oly-land is fituated upon' the higheft earth, and' Mount Monak (or 
jlfeVw) is in the middle of that holy land. This is the hill of God, fo 
often nlentioned in the old Tellaraent, the mount of the congregation. 


See Englifli Tranfiation, p, 247. 
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v. here the mighty King fits in the fides of the north, according to 
Is\iAH, and there is the city of our God,”* The Meru of the Hindus 
has the name of Sabhd or the congregation, and the gods arc leated 
upon it in the Tides of the north. There is the holy city of Brahma- 
pun', where rehdt's Brahma' wilh his court, in the moil pure and ho*; 
ly land of iLdvralta, 

Thus Miru is the wordly temple of the fupreme being, in an cm- . 
bodied (late, and of the Tri-Mu'rtti or facred Triad, which relides 
on its fummit, either in a fingle, or three-fold temple, or rather in 
both; for it is all one, as they are one and three. They are three, on- 
ly with regard to men involved in the gloom of worldly illufion ; but 
to men, who have emerged out of it, they are but one ; and their three* 
fold temple, and mountain with its three peaks, become one equally, 
Mythologifls in the weft called the world, or Meru with his appenda- 
ges, the temple of God, according to Macrobius. 

Hence this moft facred temple of the fupreme being, is generally 
typified by a cone or pyramid, with either a fingle chapel on its fum- 
mit, or with three; either with, or without fteps. 

This V 70 rldly temple is alfo confxdered, by the followers of Bud-* 
cd’ha, as the tomb of the fon of the fpirit of heaven, whom I conceive 
to be the firft man, re-emerging in every Calpa, or the firll lawgiver, 
often confounded with the firft man. K;s bones, or limbs, were feat- 


\ 


* Isaiah c. 14, v, 13. pfalm 48, ivc. 
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-tered all over the face of the earth, like thofc of Osiris, and Jupi- 
ter Zagreus, To colled them was the firft duty of his defcen- 
dants and followers, and then to entomb them. Out of filial piety, 
the remembrance of this mournful fearch was yearly kept up, by a 
fiditious one, with all poffible marks of grief and forrow, till a prieft 
came and announced, that the facrcd relics were at lafi found. This 
is pradifed to this day by feveral Tartarian tribes of the religion of 

o 

Budd’ha ; and the expreffion of the bones of the fon of the fpirit of 
heaven is peculiar to the Chinese, and fomc tribes in Tartary. 

The BaudThists in this country arc fo clofe, referved and ignorant, 
in general, that hardly any information can be obtained on this fubjecl, 
Befides, they acknowledge, that it is fo awful a theme, that they really’ 
■avoid to make it the fubjed of converfation. They eonfefs, that the 
pyramids, in which the facred relics are depofited, be their lhape what 
it will, are an imitation of the worldly temple of the fupreme being, 
and which is really the tomb of the firft of his embodied forms; or of 
'his fon, in the language of die Chinese, Tartars of the Greeks 
who were little acquainted with the fyftem of emanations, and incarna- 
tions. They alfo declare, that many of thefe pyramids do not really 
contain the bones of the Tkdeur, or Lord : and though they are to be 
fuppofed, and afferted to contain them, the real place, where they arc 
depofited, fhould remain unknown; in order to prevent profanation ; 
exadly like the various tombs of Osiris. For this reafon, the facrcd 
- relics, inftead of being depofited in the pyramid, are always placed in 
a fmall vault deep under ground, at fome diilance from it, as at Sdr- 
'ndt’ka near Benares, 
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This monutnent i's about fifty feet high, of a cylindrical form, 
with its top (haped like a dome. Similar monuments, but never more 
than three or four feet high, are often ereded, by Hindus, upon the 
fpot, where a married woman burned herfelf with her hufband. Thefe 
monurhents are in general called Sail ; and the enormous one at Sdr- 
is a fort of Salt over the bones of Budd’ha. According to tra- 
dition, it was erefted over the afhes of thofe, who fell there in battle, 
in the invafion of the Muslemans. But this is impoffible; as this mo- 
nument is the chief and principal piece of that facred fabric, which 
was begun many years before the faid invafion. The only part that 
was finifhed is the tomb of B-udd’ha: all the others, which were in- 
tended for the fplendor of the place, and the convenience of the roy- 
al inhabitants, and priefts, remaining in an unfinifhed ftate. The fecret 
vault, into which thefe relics arc depofued, in general, is called the 
Thicur’s Cdti, the room or cell of the Lord ; and in the infcription 
found amongfl the ruins above this cell, it is declared that SThiiKAPA^- 
LA and Vasanta, fons of a King of Gaz^r in Bengal, built this Cuti. 
It follows from hence, that thsfe were the perfons, who depofited 
there the Thdcur’s bones. In the above infcription it is declared, that 
this happened in the year of Vicrama'ditta 1083, or of our lord 
either 1017 or 1027.* In the infcription found at Isldmdbad,f thefe 
relics, confifling of a few bones, are faid to have been depofited in tw 
brafs veflels in a Ciiii, or room under ground. In the account of the difeo- 


♦ As. Res. Y. 5. p, 123. 
J As. Res. V. 2. 
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very of two urns at Sdrndt’ha, it is mentioned that the Cuti was eiohteen 
cubits or twenty-fevenfeet, under ground,* There the relics were depo- 
fitedj in an urn, enclofed in a vefTel of marble, in the fliape, and of the 
frae of the famous Barbermi monument. There were a few bones only, 
with various trinkets, which confifted of pieces of coloured glafs, all of 
them perforated, wnth thin leaves of gold, and feme coarfe pearls, Thefe 
ornaments are by no means a proof that thefe bones is^ere thole of a 
female. It is more probable, that they formed a chaplet ufcd by de- 
vout people, or rofaries and bracelets, with which the (latues of Bun- 
d’ha are generally decorated. The marble vedel, which contained 
the urn, is more highly finiflied than that of the Barberini monument. 
The urn iifclf is of a more elegant form than that in the above monu- 
ment. It is in the fhape and of the fize of a chalice; it has no carved 
figures, but elegant mouldings, exquifitely finirned, and is of green 
marble, I fufpedi the whole to be of foreign workmandiip; for it is 
totally different, both in fhape and workmanfhip, from vafes in nfe 
among the //ihifur, either at this day or informer times. Philcs- 
TRATUS informs us, that flatues, by Grecian artifls, were by m means 
uncommon in the N. \V, parts of S tr abO fays alfo, that al- 
tars of Grecian v/orkman(hip were often found in the tveflern parts of 
India; and Arrian, irt his PeripLus, takes notice of altars, and of fmall 
temples in the Grecian tafle, near Barygaza or Bayoacli. The pradice 
of thus preferving the bones of Budd’ha is of great antiqinty ; for it 
is cxprefsly mentioned by Clemens of Alexandria, who fays that they 


* As, Res, vol. V. p. iji. 
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-t.vere depofited under a pyramid. In the hiftory of Cmna, \\c read^ 
that in the year 335, a bone of Fo was fent from India to the Empe^ 
ror of that country, who was highly pleafed v/ith this precious relic : 
though his minifter Hanyu made a very fpirited remonflrance againil 
this innovation ; and which is to be found in Dir H alde’s China. 

The followers of Brahma' are not addifled to the worfhip of dead 
men’s bones, and I know^ but one inftance to the contrary. At Jagan- 
r.dt'ha they have a bone of Crishna, which is confidered as a mod pre- 
cious and venerable relic j fo much fo that few people are allowed to 
fee it : and Hindus are not fond of making it the fubjeft of converfati- 
.on, any more than the Baudd'has. 

The ihape of thefe monuments is always, either that of a pyramid, 
or of a cone, with fome trifling deviations occafionally. Thus, the 
cone aflfumes the fiiape of a trump-roof ; fometimes it is formed by the 
revolution of a cymatium, or Ogive round an axis : and thefe two 
forms are generally faid to be in the fhape of a bell. Mount Meru, and 
the feven dories, are reprefented in the fhape of a trump, by the divines 
of Ceylon, according to Mr. Joinville’^s delineation in the feventh 
volume of the Asiatick Researches. The pyramid is equally fubjeft to 
the fame variations, the hips, or angles being fometimes in the fhape of 
.a cymatium. As Mount Meru is alfo reprefented of a cydindrical form, 
the tombs of the Thdeur are equally made in that fhape, as that of 
Sdyndtha. Sacrifices and offerings are never made in Tibet, without 
placing before the devotees a cone or pyramid, the image of Meru and 
of the worldly Ltnga, Brahmens, inftead of either, make a cylinder 
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of earth, and for the fame purpofe. This they call the primeval Lin- 

; which was reprefemed in the weft, and to this day in the Dckhitiy 
by a cone, according to Arnobius and other authors. 

The fteps, ftories, and retreats are always onaitted in India: but I 
was told, that it was confidered as immaterial. The (even ftories, 
however, are marked by. lines, in a delineation of the worldly temple 
and tomb of Budd'^ha, in a large map of the world accompanying 
the Cshetra-samdm, a geographical treatife in my polTeftion. This 
reprefentation of the mountain of God ftrucic me forcibly,- and was 
the' oecafion ©f further inquiries ' into this fubjeft. It is of the 
fame fhape with the pyramids of Egypt : the bafe only is a little 
ftiorter, wnth a- fmall flat top, with a chapel in honor of Bud- 
d’ha. The lides are fmootb, as in the pyramids, but the feven ftories 
are reprefented by lines-; which brings, it ftill nearer to the tower of 
Babel, The pyramids of Egypt are not all alike: fome are in the 
fhape of a cone-, one with recelTes is mentioned by De Non ; who no- 
tices alfo another with a circular bafe. The fquare bafe of this world- 
ly temple is peculiar- to the Baudddiuts of Tibet : for in India the 
Brahmens, and the Jainas, always give it a circular form. In the 
reprefentation- of it in the Cshetra-samdsa, it is a fquare. Though the 
dimenfions are much neglected, yet in all th-fe monuments at Benares, 
the moll modern, and of courfe raoft perfeff, are of- a conical figure; 
the perpendicular fe6lion of which, tlimugh tha center, is an equilate- 
ral triangle. There is always a fmail temple on the fum nit, except 
one near Baians, at a place called Ca:nr:oy. Such of thefe mo-uu.- 

K k 



ments as belong to the Baudd’has arc called the temples of Bud d'h a : 
they might alfo be called the temples of Bala or Balas, one of the 
titles of Budd’jia ; bet little known now, and more particularly fo to 
the vulgar. The word Balas, properly pronounced, founds exactly 
like Bel.06 in Greek, and Belus in Latin. May we not then reafon- 
ably fuppofe, that the temple and tomb of Belus at Babylon, was 
precifely a fimilar monument; and calculated for the very fame pur- 
pofe. 

On the fummit of it was a chapel, dedicated to Belus, according 
to Herodotus. Diodorus tht Sicilian fays there were three; but 
this is immaterial: for Balas is three and one. Befides, the temple of 
Herodotus probably confifted of three chapels. About the center 
of the tower, in the middle, was the tomb of Balas, and near it, in the 
body of the pyramid alfo, another chapel, exaftly as in the great pyra- 
mid at Giza in L^yypt. It is probable however, that the bones of Belus 
were not depofited in the ohenfible tomb, but were concealed, in a fe- 
cret vault, in fome other part of the pyramid or tower. It appears 
then, that the pyramids were fimilar fabrics, .and intended for the very 
fame purpofe. For the Egyptians, the Plienicians likewife, had their Be- 
aus, as well as the Babylonians and Hindus: and this Belus, it is pro- 
bable, was orginally the fame through thefe different countries. In the 
eafiern parts of Bengal, particularly toward the Sunder bunds, there is, 
almofl in every village, a reprefentation of this worldly temple, of earth 
with Reps. The whole is neatly plaftered, with a whitifh.- clay : and, on 
Hated fellivals, the flatue of foinc favourite deity is placed on the fum- 
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.rit, in a fmall, bmt handfome portable temple. Some of thefe fabrics 
from five to twenty feet high; according; to the circumftances and 
:-eal of the villagers. Thefe are confidercd as a rcprefentation of 
mount Meru; and, in the infcription of Sdrndth, the conical mount, 
near the facred repofitory, is called Meru. 

Like all the temples and tombs of Belus in India, the pyramids had 
no opening whatever, except one or two. It is however pretty certain, 
that all the pyramids were not intended for the reception of the bones 
of Belus. Many were probably intended for the burial of a very few 
exalted and facred chara61ers, like the grand Lamas of Tibet, with a few 
.others, who are always buried under pyramids: but thefe..are acknow- 
ledged to be forms of Budd’ha, though of an inferior rank. As the 
Egyptians concealed, rnoft carefully, the real place, where their Belus 
was entombed; it is not unlikely that the great pyramid was only an 
oflcnfible one, and of courfe allowed to remain open. For we are told, 
that the body of him, for whom it was intended, never was depofited 
there, or if depofited, it was not into the oitenhble temb, but into foine 
fecret place under the pyramid. The limbs of Osiris were buried fe- 
parately, and on the very fpot where Isis found them: and he was torn 
into fourteen pieces; others faid fix and twenty. T he general ophiion 
is, that Isis collecled all the limbs in a coffin, like whic'h fire made niuny 
others, and prefented them to fevcral cities threugh Lgypt; alluring pria 
vately every one, that they pefiefled the real one. It is !i:j poled, that 
Cl IRIS W'as entombed near Memphis, though the Ipot neiei w’as knowm. 


The toveer of Label feems then to have bcen the woiklly temple of 
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the fpirit of heaven, and the tomb of his fon, either the hrfi; man of the- 
Calpa, or the moft ancient king and Icgiflator of the country. 

There were four Adams, and four Budd'has alfo; and we are now 
under the fourth, according to the traditions of the Musl^mans, and of 
the Baudd'has. Adam’s body was, at his own requeft, entombed, in a cave 
or vault, cdWt-dAlconuz, in a mountain in the center of the world; and 
of courfe the Meru of the Hindus, and reprefented by artificial hills,, 
either of ftone or earth, and of various fiiapes, like Meru. 

His defcendants removed to that holy mountain ; the wicked offspring* 
of Cain were allowed only to dwell at the foot of it: whilfl that oT 
Seth were feated higher upi, as far as the top ; where they lived in great 
fanftity, and purity of manners, every day worfhipping God on the 
fummit of the mountain, and vifiting.the body of Adam in his vault, as 
the means of procuring the divine blefling.* This mountain, in the 
center of the earth, with feven Heps or flories, or mount Meru, was real- 
ly the mountain of God, the worldly temple of the fpirit of heaven, and 
the tomb of his fon. Cointus of Smyrna, fays, that this holy mountain 
vas depidled upon the fhield of Achilles ; and that on its fummit re- 
fided the efficacy or Sa^t the world, or of the fupreme being, tower- 
ing to the fkies: and he adds, that this mofl facred place was very diffi- 
cult of accefs. 

The limbs, or bones, of this fon of the fpirit of heaven,.PuENCu in CAu 
tiese , Budd’ha, Osiris, Dionysius or Adam, were difperfed all over 
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the world. Adam’s remains, after . the flood, were divided among his 
poderity, and his scull fell to the fliare of Shem, v/ho dcpofited it in a 
vault on mount Calvary, near the holy hill of Moriah or March. The 
inhabitants of Ceylon Ihowed formerly one of his teeth ; ard they have now 
one of his tufks: for their lafb Adam, or Budu’ha, v/as incarnate in the 
fhape of an elephant ; and afeended into heaven, from the fummit of the 
peak of Adam, ■Muslemans, who were fettled in the Pemnsulj, and in 
that ifland,^t a very early period, concluded, and not without fome plau- 
hfale ground# that this Budd’ha mu ft have been Adam : and according- 
ly, writers- gravely inform us, that Adam was baniflied to Ceylon, 

jind thejice tranflated into heaven, from the fummit of the peak^ which 
was denominated after him. Zar ade-s, Zoroades or-ZARAx was the 
name given, by the Chaldeans, to theeldeft Zoroaster, claimed equal- 
ly by the Persians, Some fay that Bel us taught the Chaldeans aftrono- 
my, whilft others infift, that it Was Zarades or Zoroaster, whom 
Teveral learned men confider as the fame with Mizraim, the fon of 
H AM. “ Be this as it may, the cldeft Zarades was the fon of Oroma- 
zes, the fpirit of heaven, according toBuiDAS. Like Adam, he direfl- 
cd that his bones ftiould be carefully preferved ; his precepts for a long 
time were complied with; and his relics, carefully and fecretly entomb- 
ed, like thofe of Bala or Budd’ha, like the limbs of Osiris, and like 
thofe of Bacchus at Delphi, became an objefl of worlhip. The eldeft 
Zoroaster, called Zarades, Zoroades and Zarates by the Chal- 
deans, is probably the fame with Belus and the Saurid of Arabian 
writers: and the Goddefs Zaretis was probably his confort. Several 
learned oriental writers infift that Zoroades, or Zoroaster affifted 
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at the building of the tower of Babel; and that he is the fame with 
ZOHAC or Nimrod, and that under the name of Saurid he built the 
great pyranaid in Egypt. The Parsis in India fay, that he was a native 
of China; but I fuppofe that they origmally meant Bactrlx, feemingly the 
native country of the Chinas, according to the Pardnas, and the earlielt 
Persian and Arabian authors, who fay that formerly the country about 
Samircajid was called Chinistan, and its inhabitants C/iincu.,* 

11. The three peaks of Meru are, one of gold, the other of fiiver, and 
the third of iron, ftone or earth, which is confidered as the fame. Thus, 
the iron age is generally called the age of ftone or earth in India. In the 
weft, mankind was produced from flones, thrown by Deucalion and 
Pyrrh A behind their backs, in the beginning of the iron age ; and from 
them fprang the prefent ftony or ftone- hearted race. 

In confequencc of this, fome powerful princes are declared, in the Pa^ 
rdnas, and other books, to have erected three mountains, of gold, fiiver 
and flone j or three pyramids or conical hills, like the three peaks of 
Meru, though the materials, they were built with, were only flone or 
clay. P 0 LY.ENUS has given us the names of thefe three peaks, Menon, 
Candaske and Corasibe; which, however diflorted, and disfigured, may be 
flill traced back to their original flandard. For this purpofe let us fup- 
pofe, that a traveller aflted a Hindu the names of tbefc three peaks, the 
probably anfwered Mana, CunPhdPhya, Caildsdpi, or literally in 
English, Mana, Cun't’ha^ thus called, Caila'Sa also. The firfl peak, it is 

* D’Herbelot’s Blblioth. Orient. voccTarikh and Tabari. Sir W. Ouseley’s Tranflat. 
of Ebn Haucal in the Appendix. 
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true, is not kno^\r:i uni;r that name; bat it is defcribed as fuch, and tuis 
-ppears to be its real nam". Upon it Brahma' relides, and his feat is 
ca'ded Brd’uni.piiri, or the town of Brahma'; it is aifo Minapiiri me 
toam of .Aim, or oi his heart, or the dehght of his heart, near the fa- 
mous lake of or Md ia^a, the waters of which, proceeding fro*^ 

hearea, are the delight of his heart Ukewife. They are otherwife laid 
to proceed froin bis heart, and indeed every thing there is from his heart. 
The obvious meaning of Mana is mind f rnsns,) but it is always rendered 
here heart, becaufe the mini proceeds from the heart, according to the 
Hindus, who even are able to trace its track through the body to the 
head. The radical name of Vai-Cudt'ha is CurCdha an idiot. The name 
of VisHNu’s mother in one ot his incarnations, during the fifth Manwan- 
tara, was Cun't’ha' or the idiot; and as fhe was very much fo, (he veas 
called Vi Cun't’h a'. VhsH-Nu, fmee thaitime, is furnamed Vai-Cun't’h a : 
and after him, the peak on which be relides is denorninited likewife. 
\n-^ Caildsdpi, apt fignihes alfo. ' This Tri ciitddri, or mountain with 
three fammits, is declared to be the lord of mountains; and of courfe 
the other Tri-coryphea'i h’Us, for there are many, are conhdered as in- 
ferior to it. The next in rank is the three- peak-land in th“ N. W. em- 
phatically called the White ifland, the island of the Moon, a celestial 
tcrrih or region, di terrestrial heaven or paradise. 


The next to this is the' Tri-cuta mountain in the fouth-eafl, including 
the peninfula of Maided, Sicindtrd and Ceylon, Thefe two ■ ■. - ddns 

are decla'ed to correfpond to each other, in their refpefti '-ters, 
and their Teja, Cirnn'a, or fplendor, are the conflant themp ■ -e Pau- 
rdriics, and other Hinda writers. Thefe two Tri cu'las, or :-peak- 
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lands may probably be the two iflands of Cexn*^ eafl and weft, of the 
•ancients. When fpeaking in general terms, the Paurdnics fometimes 
place them, one in the eafl, and the other in the weft. But numerous 
and explicit pa ffages fhow, that they are fituated in the N. W. and S. E. 
■quarters of the. old continent. There are however Tome few paffages, 
which place them north and fouth oi Meru; and Lancd is now confider- 
ed as lituated on the equator, exaflly to the fouth of Vjjayini, Meru, and 
oppofite to the iuand of the moon. ; The. lafl affigned fitiiation was the 
firfl I hit upon, on my ffrfl acquaintance %vkh the Purdnas, and per- 
plexed me very much; as the Pundits, I was acquainted with, innfled 
that the White ifland, oneof-the peaks of the weflern Tri-cd'ta, was in 
the N. W. quarter, that is to fay, it occupied the whole fpace between 
'the N. W. and N. points: and that hkewife the eaftern Tri-cd'ta'dri was 
'between the S. and S, E. points, "Unfortunately, they could not then 
produce the necefifary vouchers from their facred books; but in the 
mean time, they e.xhibited the accompanying map Jaxnbu, in order tc 
Tlluflrate the fubjecl: 

In the plate, the map of Jamhu is reprefented under three differ- 
ent projedions. The firfl is according to the ideas of the Paurdn'ics, in 
which one half of the equator is obvioufly combined with another half 
.^of the, meridian, on the plain of whiqb the map is projeded. I have 
marked ^he degrees of longitude upon the equator, and the degrees of 
latitude north, upon an arch of the firfl meridian. No notice is ever 
taken of. thefe particulars by the Paurdnics; but a little refledion .will 
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fiibw the original defign of this diagram, though the proje^lion be ever 
fo disfigured.* 

The true projection of it fhould be in the fhape of what the ancients 
called the bottom part of a fling: and this was admitted by Dionysius 
Periegetes. Posidonius before him admitted of it alfo : but he in- 
fifted, that the greatell length of this projefhon was in a north and fouth 
direfl’on. This fort of projection is reprefented in the third number of 
the fame plate. Number lie reprefents the fame portion of the globe, 
that is to fay the northern part of the old continent, as projected in the 
ufuai form, upon the pkin of the firft meridian. 

In the firft and fecond numbers, the two Tri-ciL'tddris, or iflands, 
abounding with Cirrina or refplcndence, are reprefented diametrically 

oppofite, with all due- fymrnetrical arrangement in every part, to which 

« 

the Hindus will always facriflee truth. There are, however, foaie general 
outlines, which are llriclly true. There are really three iflands, or d-uju 
pas in the fouth eaft, and as many in the north well quarter of the old 
continent, correfponding exaClly, or nearly: fo, to each other*, and they 
have alfo the fame names. The reft of the fuperftruddure owes its ori- 
gin, to the fertile and inventive genius of the //ma’ur. > The idea how- 
ever is by no means a modern one; nor was it confined to India: for 
ancient writers in the weft acknowledged two iflands, called Cerm, one 
in the eaft, and the other in the weft : the latter, called alfo Cyrene, was 
placed near the ftraits of Hercules ; and was faid to confift equally of 


* Phte ill. 
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three iflands. The eaQern Cerne^ it is true was faid to be near the 
caftern fliorcs of Africa. Th'S miftaken notion arofe, through the in- 
formation of the jtlindiLs, who will have it that the dwtpa of Lancd 
really joins the (hores of 'Sanc'ka, Zmg or Africa. The Nubian geogra- 
pher adopted this idea^ as well as Arabian writers in general. 

The Gods are reprefented as travelling from one Tri-cu'ta to the 
other; and i\\t grand depot for fouls after death, is at Yama-puri, in the 
Peninsula of Mailed ; from which, on certain days fixed for that pur- 
pofe, they fet off together for D'harma-puri in the north vreft, which 
they reach after a painfuLmarch.of twelve months. 

These three iflands in the fouth eaft, are in general called Lancd; 
and in every one of them is fuppofed to be a city called a Lancd puri, 
and there is aflually a place of that name in Sumatra, according to Mr. 
'Mars DEN. The walls of thefe three cities arc of the fame metal with 
the foil of their refpedive iflands: of courfe the walls and palaces of 
Lancd pun' in the Gold-Island, arc of that metal; and of filver. in 
the Silver- Island. In the ifland of iron, brafs, ffone or clay, the 
walls are of thefe materials : but more generally they are faid to 
be either of iron or brafs. The Gold Island, or Suvarna, is alfo 
called Maha-Lancd and Md- Lancd ; from which is probably deri- 
ved its modern name of Maided; which is alfo called Maldc’hya in the 
Devi purdna. 

These iflands were well known to the ancients, under the appellations 
of Chryse, Argyrea, and Taprobane. That of Taprobane, though gene- 
rally underfiood of Cylon, was, alfo extended to the three iflands ; for 
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See PH ANUS of Byzantium fays, that Argyrea, the Silver Island or Suma- 
ira^ made part of Taprohane and very properly too; for Taprohane is 
obvioufly derived from the Hindi Tapu-Rdvani, the ifland, or iflands of 
Ra'vana, who was the lord of them, and whofe name, in the fpoken 
dialeffs, particularly in the Dckhin, is always pronounced Ra'ban. 
Their Sanscrit names are Cancham or the Gold Island ; Rajaia the filver 
one, and Sinhola is Ceylon^ On the latter the epithet of Iron Island is 
never beilowed in any book which I have feen : but it is underftood as 
a matter of courfe; it was called alfo the brafs country by Ptolemv, 
though ftrangely mifplaced by him. 

From vaiious documents, through different channels, he has introdu- 
ced twice in his map of that country, this Tri cutddri, first as three 
iflands or Peninsulas, and also as three countries on the mainland, under 
the names of gold, fllvcr and brafs countries. Mr. Danville has 
proved, that the Peninsula of Mdldcd, with raoft of the places belong, 
ing to it, are twice repeated, and made contiguous by him. 

In the Gold hLind, or Md-Lancd, is the abode of Yama, called yamx- 
■pari, or in the fpoken dialecls Jam-cote, a place well known to Arabian 
and Persian writers. It is alfo called Laned-puri, Lancd-nagara, the 
town of Lancd ; and the ftraics of Mdldca are called, in the Purdnas 
Lancd-diodra, or the gates of Lancd* as ',ve fh.,!’ fee in the courfe of this 
work. Canca is another name of Yama or Pluto; and as the place 
of his abode is in Malaxed, according to the Pardnas, the Lancd-diodra, 




Scanda-furana, feflion of Tapi-c'kand’a. 
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or gates of Lancd, the ftraits of Maided might be called alfo with pro-* 
priety the gates of Canca, Pluto or Canca-dwdra. This denomination 
is never ufed now by the Paurdn'ks ; but there is no doubt, that it was 
fo formerly; for the Cancadbr of Ali-Coshgi, and other early Musleman 
writers, is obvioufly derived from Canca-diudva, Canca s door or gate. 
It is true, that they make a town of it, which they call alfo more cor- 
reftly CcCncdnsr for Caned-nur, which laft is acknowledged to be the 

fame with Canca nagara, the town of Canca; and in the Dekhin they 
always fay nur or nuru, inftead of nigar. This town is obvioufly the 
fame, which is called Cocco-nagara or Conco-nagara by Ptolemy. The 
country of Canca is Cancades' a in Sanscrit; hence Musleman writers 
call it alfo Gung.diz^ 

Cancapuri or Canca nagara is then the fame with Yam i-puri or Jumcote, 
cahed alfo in the Purdnas Mahd-Laned puri, or Md~Lancd\ and it is 
probably the fame with that called Balanca by Ptclemy, and placed 
by himinLong. 16^*’ and in 40 40* Lat. North. It appears however, that 
Musleman writers underftood by it the town of Saba, or Zaba : for Yamc^ 
puri or Jamxote is a mythological city and never exifled. 

We obferved before that Ptolemy has introduced ' into his map the 
golden country, ifland or peninfula, not only twice ; but that he has like, 
wife introduced twice, moil of the places belonging to that country. 
Accordingly Conco nagara is again noticed under the name of Coccoro- 
nagara, or Cocconagar a from tvliich Musleman writers have made Ca^ 
racor for Canca-rai-ghur, the houfe or place of abode of Canc a-k. a'j A' 
or Yama: but they confider it as the fame with Cancanor, This town 
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they call alfo C tnacor, which is fome place in the Gangctic provinces ; 
but I have fhovvn before, that Canacor or Cancar was the capital city 
of the country of Gancar-deha, ox of the Gangaridce in Bengal. 

Jam cote ot Lancd.~purit which D’Herbelot Giamcout, they 

place, with the Hindus, in the center of the Peninsula, in hve degrees of 
Tat. North, and in Long. 176 or 175, accordingto Abul Fazil and 
others; and Ptolemy places Balonca, or Md-Lancd-puri in Lat. 40 40' 
North, and in Long. 162. The longitude of Lancd or Md-Lancd may 
be afcertained from the Pardnas ; a circumftance very unufual. Yama^ 
puri is declared in thefe facrcd books to be the general rendezvous 
of the departed from all parts of the world, and from which they pro- 
ceed in a body, ’ ^'h a proper guard, corrtpofed of the fervants of Yam a* 
to Hharma-d' wh<ch I fhall (hovv hereafter to be the purgatory of St, 
Patrick in Hit any a ox Suva) ney a, the gold ifland in the well. The 
days and diflances are accurately deferibed, which flimmed up amount 
to 8.! ,551 Ydjana.s.* The breadth of the vvorldns 100,000 Yojanas, 
equal to I 'foa of longitude ; and thefe 81,554 Ydjanas anfwer of courfe 
to 1460 48', which fubtrafled froti* 180 degrees, leave 33; the half 
of which 160 30' is the longitude oL Dharma-puri, and added to i46» 
50' will place M'd-Lancd or Jum~cote in long. 1620 20'; For thefe 
two places are at the furthermoft; extremities of the earth, which forms 
a perfei^; circle, furrounded by a ffea, every where of the fame breadth. 
This lingular route of the departed will be the fubjedl of a feparate pa- 
ragraph. It pafles through India, in the direftion of the lirft range of 
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fnowy mountains, The Pandits, ■whom Abul-Fazil co •. s' i, hie,:! 
C&ncador 126^ Ydjmas from Laned, or thic peak of An aw, wL.oL i; iu 
f) 0 -' of longitude, according to them, Yama-pun is accord. ngly . • 
Yrjajias from Laned: fome reckon 1242; which wi!i place, 
long. 378^' 22'. 

Tue commentator on the Sdrya-Sidd'kanti, has reduced that didance 
very much; for he fays that Laned, or the three iflands, occupy a.fpace 
of 30 degrees along the equator; and this will bring their '.flamed loH'? 
gitude of the eafternmofl fiiores of Ma-Lancd nearer to its real one. 


As Ptoeemy places Md-Laned-furi in the fame longitude with the 
Panranics, he mud have yfed the fame data, and which he had probably 
received from the Hindus whom he converfed with at Alexandvfa, Md 


Zaued being, according to the Purdnicj;, in tlic center of the Penins'dla^ ifc 
mud be of courfe in about five degrees of Latitude North ♦ and there it is 


placed by Abul-Fazil: and in 4? 2qf by Ptolemy, MdLancd is called 
in the Pur anas Yamala and Malaya^ v/h;ch lafl denomination it ftili 
retains. It is ftyled alfo Canshma-pdda^ or w.iih tlje golden Oc.irts, It 


may be tranflated the country of the golden feet, a title affumed by the 
Emperors of Ava, and other Kings of that part of the world ; and the 


Malayan breeze is as fiimous in the eafl, as the Sab(san in the y/eft : aqd 
its capital was alfo called Saha, or 7.aba^ 


Im the beginning of the BrahmAnda’purdn'a, h is declared, that the 
ftrong hold of Yama in Tr.i-cnta, that h to fay the Peninsula of Malacaf 
is loo Ydjanas long, and 30 broadf vvlikh is fufficienlly accurate. 



I’lOi.EMY c-i'lej M h’aiou-eolQ'.ii pjrobib!7 

(:he Sanscric Mu' ly.i chi. . .vkich iij^pbes a place pn the Uarders cf 
of Mdayi: the faai- called MaUturhy IAl\q.q-?qcq % Malaya^- 
tir ^.rA Ma.laya.^c{darci are fynonymous. hcri-mula mYxovv.'^AH , I flip- 
pofe to be derived from ’he Sanscrit Pari-Malaya, v^hich implies die 


fame ddrg'., Fcir it k probable* that they were accjuainteci only with die 
Uram^ tfr oxcidavi- of the Peninsula: aad Canchana-pdda may alfo hgrdf'v 
the foot* fkirtt of the golden mountain* or Peninsula. 


The next iiland is Sumatra, palled in the Pura'iias Rajafa, or filver 
iilandj the Argyre of the wefiern geographers. In the V'nhat-call.a it i. 
czWed Naprcela. or Nalicera ^no/Sr(mat, or the fortunate* and 3,00, 
sQyinous xvidi SrCinatra. 


■ That fsmcvjs iJiapd Is called now Sumatra, and by former p'uro/-r:jn 
travellers Symotia, In the fame book, and in the Hitepades'a, if is called 
Carpi.ra, or camphire ifland. In the fpoken diale<rrs* that v/ord >'? pro- 
nounced Cf7'^-ar' and CaTur. Mineo Polo gives the name of F(infur 
to one of its provinces* probably for Canjur or Caniyar as it i: now' 
called, 4, beautiful lake on the inland* is mentioned nt the Uiiopadeia^ 
under the name of Padnul-^nilaya or the abode of Pa DMA' oE'ej, 

It is alfj called Ma.idnra iri the Piirdn'asi and* as it is reprefented ag 
a mod delightful country, it may be dcnoniincfcd Sii,..?dan(iara\ and it 
was called Samander by former geographers, dut h feerns, tbiaf tln-i .-yj- 
peliadon is derived from Samander in the fpekea dialefls of India, from 
the San ;crif Somudra, which fignifies the ocean. The author of the / >.- *- 
plus mentions an ifland near the called Oesanis ; and Im.-Eui: ryn 

fays that the iilaud of Saniandar is near the Ganges, FrobabJ)' ihe 



author of the Peripliis confounded it with Srljnra ifland, a name of 
the fame import, at the mouth of. the Ganges and called alfo Oceanis by 
DiopoR.us the Sicilian: The context, however, of this author, and of 
more modern geographers, fhow that it cannot be the fame ifland. 
Salmasius and others improperly laugh at the idea of an ifland at fea- 
being called This. Oce tm'i v/as probably the place of abode 

of old Samudr A, the old man ot the fea, often mentioned in romances 

in the eafl:. 

The words or Samundur, are pronounced Sumundu and; 

Mundu in the dialeds of Ceylon; and there is an ifland of, that name 
mentioned by ancient geographers in the eaftern feas, and ftippofed 
by them.to.be the fame with Taprobane or Ceylon; but Stephanus 
of Byzantium fays that. the fiLver ifland made part of Taprobane t which 
is really the cafe. It is alfo called by them Palai^SimundUy which I 
take to be a.corruption horn PuLo-Simun iUy Pulo-Symottat the islanu, of 
SimUndu, or Symotta. fhe defcriptioii ot that ifland, under the name- 
of Simondu, does by no means apee with Ceylon; but is eafily recoi> 
ciled with SuTtialTa, though we know but little of the interior 

The large lake called with the metropolis, does not exift^ 

in Ceylon, but is probably that extenlive lake to the fouth of Menang-^ 
caboxit, mentioned by Mr. Marsden in his map oS Sumatra, from 
which feveral large rivers feem to iffue. The harbour of Hippuros, or 
I pp or us in Pulo-Simundu is Aypoor hy Danville, and by 

Mr. Marsden from the Sanscrit and Hindi T-pura or Tpu, and in a 
derivative form Ai-pura, the town of the goddefs I or Bhavani. 
From this lake iffues the river Andraguerii ■ or Indergeree, in Sanscrit 
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Indra-giri ; becaufc its fource is m the giH, or mountain of In dr a, 
or Maghabd ; from whom probably the lake in the plains below was 
denominated Maghabd or Megisbd, according to Pliny, and Padmd- 
nilaya or the place of abode of Padma'-de'vi the confort of Vishnu, 
in the Hitopadesa. 

From this lake iflued two rivers, according to Pliny; one called 
Palesimundus flowed towards the fouth, and towards a town of the fame 
name (perhaps the modern Palembang J which was the metropolis of the 
ifland, and had a famous harbour. The river divided then into three 
flreams, the fmalleft of which was fiv^e furlongs broad, and the larged 
two miles nearly. Thus I tra.nflate this paflage of Pliny : for it is ira- 
pofTible that three fuch large arms of a river fhould fall into a harbour. 
According to Mr. Mar SDEN, this lake communicates with the river of 
Pdt:mbang: for, fays he, the inhabitants avail themfelves of this lake 
in tranfporting their goods to, and from Palembang* 

. The other river, toward the north, and fuppofcd to ilTue from that 
lake, was called Cydara ; probably becaufe it flowed through the coun- 
try of Ru or Aru, tailed Dam by former European travellers : the ca 
pital of which, on its banks, was probably called Cola-Ru, or the towr^ 
and fort of Ru. This is the largeft river in the ifland, and of courfe 
its fouiec far remote into the interior parts of the countiy. Ihe rive; 
Siac feems to be a branch of it : and the Campar is fuppofed to com- 
municate widi the river Indra-giri. Oppoflte to this, toward the well, 
another river flows fiotn the mountains ol Jniragiri, and is called An- 

* riiilory of Sumatra, p. 9, 
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drdpour or Inlrapm'' from the Sanscrit Lidra p ira: and I believe that 
the town is the fame v/hich is called Andra-Sirnundu by PiolemYs 
and foifted into Ceylon by him, on a fappofition tbit it was the fame 
ifl^nd with Pulo-Simundu; and I believe that this is not the only place 
in Taprohane, that belongs to Piilo-Simundw. The mountains of In- 
dr a, or Maghabd in the ifland of Sumatra., are mentioned in the Vr-t- 
hat-caVhd, under the name of Baldhaca, which is fynonymous with 
Megha, from its fummit being capped widi clouds; and In dr A, who 
prefides over rain, refides above the clouds ; hence he is called 
hava'hana, Me'gha-b a'hana, and in converfation Me'cthaba'n, or 
the cloud borne. The other mountains in Sumatra, mentioned in the 
Vrihat-cal’hd, are Mdndca Vruhahha,. and Chacra, Upon thefe four 
mountains, as many gods are, in the fame book, declared to refide, and 
to travel occafionally i-n their felf-moving cars to ih^ White Island in the . 
wed, in order to pay their refpedls to Vishnu, and hisconfortAso- 
hitanaya', or the daughter of the Ocean. Adricela, another name 
for this ifland, implies its abounding with cocoa-nut trees, the leaves 
of which being agitated by the winds ftrike againft each other, and 
feem to repeat the words Boc-hoc or Vac vac : or the continual noife 
which they make is compared by the Hindus to what is called in Hindi 
Boc-boc or conftant chattering. Sumatra is then the ifland of Boc-hoc, 
Vac -vac or Wac-v^ac Arabian authors; who fay that the leaves of 
thefe trees Ilriking againfl each other feem to repeat the word Wac. 

Sumatra appears to me to be the fame ifland, in which Jambu- 
rus is fuppofed to have refided feven years, and from w’hich he went 
to Palibothra, The inhabitants, fays he, have two tongues, or Ian-* 
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guagps ; their own firfl ; and probabl}' the Malay was the other, which 
they fpoke fluently, but I fuppofe only in the diftrifts bordering upon 
the fea. Jambulus takes notice, that this ifland abounded with hot 
fprings, which is true of Sumatra, but not of Ceylon. They had alfa 
an alphabet, , confiding of twenty-eight letters, divided into feven 
claflfes, each of four letters. There were feven original charaflers, 
which, after undergoing four different variations each, condituted thefe 
feven claffes. They wrote alfo from top to bottom : and that this was 
the cafe formerly in Sumatra is my opinion.* For the manners of the 
natives of the Philippine idands, correfpond in fo many driking parti- 
culars, with thofe of the Sufnatrami that no doubt can be entertained, 
fays Mr. Marsden, if not of a famenefs of origin, at lead of an in- 
tercourfe and '^connexion, in former times, w’hich no longer exids. 
They ufed to write from top to bottom, till the Spaniards taught them 
to Avrite from left to right. The Tagala alphabet in thefe idands, has 
certainly great affinity with thofe of Sumatra, 

The two alphabets of the Sumatrans condd only, one of twenty- 
three, and the other of nineteen letters ; but it is probable that there 
were two forts of them formerly, as ha /nifa, and which were ori^d- 

o 

nally the fame. One was ufed by the more civilized and learned 


* Dr. Leyden, vfho has been lately engaged in inquiries concerning the tribes inhabiting 
ihe iflaads of the eaftern Archl^elagty partly confirms this conjedlure by |he ‘information, that 
the mode of writing, pra£lifed by on. of the tribes in Sumatra (the Battasjf is perpendxular ; 
butinftead of commencing at the top of the line, the writing begins at the bottom. Mars, 
pen's Batta alphabet is ftated to be corredl, provided the plate be turned in a perpendicular 
inflead of a horizontal diredtion. H. T. C« 

t Hiftory of Sumatra ^ p, 255, 
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tlcbfTes, and at court ; the other was current among the lower clanes, 
vhofe poor and barren dialecls had fewer founds to exprefs. Be this 
as it may, the elements of their alphabets have an obvious affinity with 
thofe of the Sanscrit. I’he Sanscrit alphabet, after ftriking off the dou- 
ble letters, and fuch as are ufed to exprefs founds peculiar to that lan- 
guage, has a furprifing affinity with the old alphabets ufed in Europe ; 
and they feem to have been originally the fame. This fubjecl I intend 
to refume hereafter. The Emperors of Sumatra, when endeavouring to 
introduce civilization into their country, opened an intercourfe with 
India, but more particularly with the kingdom of Magad’ha, and Pali- 
I'Otkra; for, as Mr. Mars den judicioufiy obferves,* the Malay language 
has received no improvement from the dialedsof the Peninsula in India, 
All the Hindi and Sanscrit words in that language are fuch as were in 
ufe at the court of the Emperors of India, rcfiding in Ba^iar, and among 
the better fort of the inhabitants of that country 

Ihe Kings of Sumatra call themfelves Maha-rejas to this day; 
their prime miniaers are called AIanZn';+ which are both Sanscint 
terms. In their language Deusa and Dewata are derived from Deva 
and Devatd in Sanscrit; the firft of which fignifies a god, and the 
other a deity. Among the names of places in Sumatra, very few are 
Sanscrit, but the following are undoubtedly fuch ; viz. Indrariri, 
hidrapura, Ipura or Aipura, Sinha-pura, Singd-pour, or Sinedpour^ 

Jamb ULUS fays that this trafl of iflands, or Lancd, confifted of feven 
principal ones ; and to ihfs day in the Peninsula, Lancd is often called 

* As lL..‘s. V. iv. p. 233. 

•t Hal. o/ ttumuira, p. 28^, and from Mentri the Pirtugu^sc AIcndcri'n, 
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Yail-Lancd or the feven Lane as ; becaufe it conOfled of feven iflands. 
This information I owe to Mr. Duncan, Govtrnor Bombay. From 
Tail- Lctncd former travellers made Y/anca. 

■ Sumatra is perhaps the ifland of 'S&hald mentioned in one of the 
Pur divas; and it is the fame which is called "Saivald or ''Saibald 
in the Vdyu purdnay fedfion of the earth, and reprefented as a moun- 
tainous region in the ikirts of Bhadrds'va, or that part of the old 
continent between the N. E. and S. E. quarters. From 'Saibald, 
Apu LEI us and Aristotle* probably made Phsbol or Psebol, [omQ 
learned men are inclined to read it. The former fays, that in the 
eadern feas, there are two la^-ge iflands, Taproban; and Phebol: 
Aristotle places the latter oppofite to Arabia, and we have feen 
before that the Paurdn'lcs, Arabian and Persian authors infill, that 
Sumatra is clofe to the continent of Af>ica. The ifland of Sahala is 
probably the SamiL or Shamel of El-Edrigsi and other eaflern ge- 
ographers, who call it alfo Sahil. The country of Cefhala is noticed 
by former European travellers ; and in the year 1543 adventurers irono 
that country plundered and ravaged part of the ifland of Sumatra^ 

III. Let us now pafs to the third ifland or Sinhala, now Ceylon. 
Its Sanscrit name is a derivative form from Sinha a lion, and it was 
given to it on account of its being inhabited by Sinhalas, or the off- 
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rpnng of a lion.^ It is however more generally called Lancd in 
t>c Parana^, and is r-prefented there as the country of Rdvana, or 
Pdhan, the brother of Cuvera ; and both v/ere born at the extremities of 
the vrorl'h in the N. W, As he was contemporary with Ra'machan- 
i)RA, if there ever was fuch a being, he mu ft have lived about iSco 
"vc-ars before Christ. The wars 6f Ra'vana in Lancd, and the adjacent 
countries, are famous all over India, and make an era in the hiflory of 
Cry.lon. Traditionary legends in that ifland fay, that in confequence 
cf this bloody war, the ifland was depopulated, arid remained in that 
ftate for years, being only inhabited by Daityas, or rather favage 
tribes. Cejlon was afterwards called or "Sdlavam according to 
r. Bartholomeo, from the 'Sdleyas, a certain tribe in India called alfo 
in the Purdnas ‘'Sdhivas. The famous peak of Adavi was called Sal^ 
mala, or the mountain of 'Sdla. It is mentioned in the commentary 
Oil the Surya-Sida’/idnta ; in which it is faid, that Maya the offspring of 

the fun by the daughter of the divine Twashtd in the weft, came from 
Kdaiaca-nagara or Rome to the mountain of 'Sdl-mala in Lancd, to make 
tapasya in honour of the fun, in order to obtain aflronomical knowledge 
from him. Another name tor it is Simdnala from Saumya-Nala ano^ 
ther fon of T'veashtd, who built Ra'ma’s bridge. Twashtd is the chief 
engineer of the gods, and his grand-Ion Maya of the Daiyas. 

The appellation 'Salica, ox 'Sdlice, as it was called by ancient 
geographers of the fecond century, is alfo a regular derivative form in 
Sanscrit, from 'Sdla or 'Sali: this denomination v/as unknown to Pliny. 
According to F. Bartholomeo, and former travellers, 0:)ljn was c^l- 


* As. Res- V, Tii, p. 48. 
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kd Ilan, and lla-ndd, llandr ; the country of lid, which fignifies the 
earth in general, Tra-ndd, or Trandtc, another name for it, fignifies the 
three countries, meaning I fuppofe the three iflands of Lancd. 

The Hindus reckon the longitude from the meridian of Lancd, 
paiTing through the peak of 'SdimuLi, the place of worfhip called Rd. 
msswura, (or dedicated to h'u'ara, with the title of Rama,) Avanii or 
Vijuin, Meru, and the mountain of Vatsa in Ciiru or Siberia, vihich lafl 
is moll probably aa imaginary place in that country. The place of 
Rama was called Arima by Musleman writers ; and they faid that 
it was under the equator, and exaclly half way between the flraits of 
Alexander or Malaca, and thofe of Hercules or Gades in the well : and 
they gave the name of Gadir or Gades to thefe two flraits, both leading 
into two vail Mediterranean feas; and through Arima the Hindus, and 
even fome Arabian authors, it is faid, made their firfl meridian to pafs, 
A LI Cosh G I a Persian aflronomer, who lived about gjo years ago, fays 
that in his time foine Hindus placed their firfl meridian at Cancadora, or 
Jum cote in the eaft.* I believe that fome of them did fo formerly, 
and this of couiTc occafioned afterwards fume confufion. Their fufl; 
meridian then paifed through the eaPiern Cerne, and the laft through 
the weflern one, the fcveral iflands of which tra6l were the original 
ifiands of the bleffed. When this mode of reckoning was altered, flic 
meridian was placed in the middle of the world, yet it full puffed 
through the eallern Cerne ; though through a dilfereut part cf it. This 
induced tliern aho to bring one exiremuy of the wcllcrn Cerne under 
the fame mcridnin, probably for the fake of fymmeiigg which was cer- 

'* Aoulicd*, defcriptio int. Get'i^raph-, oiin. voi- lu. p, 9. 
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tainly a fufficient reafon with them. Thus the iron peaks of the twc 
Tri cu'tddris fell in the fame meridian, and the northern one might be 
about Nova-Zembla, 

This made me fuppofe, on my firft acquaintance with the Purdnas, 
that the White Island was an Utopian land, and I refolved of courfe to 
give myfelf no further trouble about it. The ingenious Mr. Bailly 
would not have failed, to have confidered this proje6lion of the northern 
Tri-cu'ta, as a confirmation of his own fyftem. There is another in- 
ftance of the fondnefs of the Hindus for a fymmetrical airangement, 
and noticed by Strabo, as wc have feen in the firft part. The moun- 
tains to the north of India are in an oblique direction, and the firfi; 
range of the fnowy mountains is in the fame line with Romaca-p attar, 
or R ome, and Yaviapuri or Jumcote, as placed by the Hindus, one at the 
furtheft extremities of the weft, and the other in the fame manner toward 
the eaft, as reprefented in the fecond number of the accompanying 
plate. But as this obi que dire6lion of the mountains to the noith of 
India, does not look fo well in the mode of proj>^6iion adopted by the 
Hindus, they have reprefented them in a paraliel direfiion with the 
equator; and with Junico I e and Rome, Strabo highly reprobates 

that alteration in the diredion of the mountains to the north of India; 
and which in his time, had been adopted by geographers in the vreft. 

These two Gadirs, called the eaf-ern end weftern gates, by Arab and 
Persian authors, are in an oblique dircclion, and may be called the 
terreftrial gates : for in heaven there are alfo two gateways, one in the 
weft in tiie tropic of Cancer and the other m the eaft in the other 
tropic. Thefe were called the gates of the fun: the fouthern one was 
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denominated the water gate, and the fire gate was in the north. The 
fouls of the departed afcend through one gate, and thofe who are to 
be born again defcend through the other, according to weftern mytho- 
logifis. The Hindus have allb two roads, one in the north or left, and 
the other in the fouth. d hofe who follow the left path, afcend through 
the northern road ; and thofe, who follow the right one, afcend through 
the fouthern path. 
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OntheLAUGVkGZS andtiTERkruKE of the Indo-Chinese Nations. 

Bt J. LEYDEN, M. D. 

The . inhabitants of the regions which lie between In'll a and China, 
and the greater part of the illanders of the eaflern fea, though divided 
into numerous tribes, and equally diffimilar in their languages and man- 
ners, may yet with propriety be charafterized by the term Indo-Chinese. 
Situated between India and China, each of which proudly flyles ilfelf the 
mofl; ancient among the nations of the earth, they hav^e contented them- 
felves with more modeft claims to antiquity, and profeffed to borrow 
from one or other of their neighbours the principal features of their re- 
ligion, laws and manners. The different periods however at which 
thefe were adopted in different countries, the various degrees of civi- 
lization, and the pre-exifting habits on which they were engrafted, have 
produced a diverfity of national charaflerillics, by which they arc not 
only diltinguifhed from the Indian and Chinese nations, but alfo from one 
another, notwithltanding their common mixed origin. 

The intercourfe of Europeans with the Indo-Chinese nations, though, 
for the firft two centuries after the arrival of the Porlugueze in the Edft, 
fcarcely inferior to that w^hich was carried on with India or China, was 
not of fuch a kind as to furuifh us with a very accurate or extenfive 
knowledge of their lau's, manners or literature; and for more than a cen- 
tury it has been rather declining th:n increahng. Neither, fince our 
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iate rapid acquifitians in Indian languages and literature, have we obtain, 
ed any impprtaat acccfiions to our information -in this quarter ; though 
both political and literary reafons fcem to require them. 

The rtraterials of this impeifeQ (ketch were chiefly coliefled in the 
courfe of a -voyage, which the ftate of my health caufed me to take to 
the eaflern i.ilesj in 180,5, during which 1 refided fome time at Penang, 
and vifited- Acfii, with fome other places on the coafts of Sumatra and 
the Malayan peninfula. Cultivating an intercourfe with a variety of 
individuals of different eaftern tribes, I availed rnyfelf of the facilities 
which the fituation prefented, to correcf- the vague ideas which I had 
previoufly entertained, concerning their languages, literature and the fi- 
liation of their tribes. Though my information was chiefly collected 
from native fuurces, yet it fometimes happened, that thefe were not 
aflly fuch as I (houid have preferred, had better been attainable ; and 
fometimes too,, from the indifferent date of my health and other caufes, I 
was not able to avail rnyfelf of thefe fources of information to the extent 
1 could have wifhed. Feeling rnyfelf equally embarraffed by the extent 
of the fubjedi, the difficulty of the refearch, and, perhaps I may add 
in fome inflances, by the novelty of the invefligaiion, 1 fhould ha\m hefi- 
tated to lay before the Afiatic Society thefe imperfedt refults, had I had 
any immediate prcfpedl; of purfuing the difcuffion. I do not how^ever 
defpair of being able, at no very diflant period, to offer fome more mi- 
nute and corred views of feveral of the fubjeds treated here in a cur- 
fory manner; and, at all events, I truft this attempt to introduce order 
and arrangement into a fubjed at once fo extenfive and intricate, and to 
difentangle it from a degree of confufion which feemed almoa in;x. 
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tricable, niny not be altogether without its ufe ; but may, even wberdi 
have hiiled, ferve to point out the proper method of inveftigation. 

The Indo-Chinese nationy. at a very early period, feem to have gene- 
rally embraced the fyftem of Budd'ka. From the want of original 
hiilorical documents, we can only conjeflure the period at wbich this 
event took place, in the different regions over which it has extended ; but 
at prefent it is chiefly conSned to the continent. The ccafls of the 
Malayan peninfula, and of the greater part of the eaflern ifles, are 
chiefly occupied by the Mofums. The original inhabitants, therefore, 
being for the mod part confined to the interior of thefe iflands, are dill 
very imperfedlly known^to Earopians; fo that it is often im.poffible to 
determine, whether their religious inditu-tions are mod connedfed with 
the tenets of Brahma or Budo’ha, and often to reduce them to any 
known fydem. From the names and epithets however of feme -of their 
deities, even as given in the vulgar and incurious mariner of common 
navigators, it is often eafy to difcover their conneflion with the grand 
features of Hindu fuperflition; but our notices concerning them are 
generally too fcanty, and our narratives too erroneous, to enable us to 
clafTify them with abfolute certainty. Such is the difference of oriental 
and European manners, that the fimpled narrator is apt Lo mingle conjec- 
ture with obfervation; while an abfurd affeclation of fuperior fagacity and 
a difdain of vulgar fuperdilions and prejudices, often prevent thofe who 
have had the opportunity of obfervation, from detailing the mod ufeful 
pieces of information, or induce them to rejefl, as anile and ufelefa 
fables, the mythological narratives .which would enable us to determine 
Xhe origin of a nation or. a tribe. 
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With the exception of the Malays, and perhaps fome rude tribes of 
mountaineers, the nations who occupy the countries which extend from 
hdia to China, profefs only one religion, and adhere almoft foiely to the 
fyftemof Budd’ha. In fo vaft an extent of country fome diverfity of local 
inditutions is always to be expected; but the fpirit of the fyftem and its 
influence on the manners ef the people, in the fame (late of civilixation, 
is elTcntially the fame from Chati^an to China. This fyftem in its grand 
features idemiHes itfllf with that which prevails in Nepal, Butdn and 
Tibet, and has extended itfelf over the immenfe regions of Chin,- Chaiii 
and Japuc'n, or China, Tariary and Japan. Though it does not apfiear that 
all the nations who occupy this prodigious extent of territory enriplb^ 
the fame learned language in the prefervation of their facred booYs hhd 
religious tra6ts, yet this is the cafe with the Indo-Ohintse nations, who, 
with the Singhalese, or inhabitants of Ceylon, uniformly employ- -the- 
or Pali, in the facred compofitions of the Budd’ki/i feci. This lariguage 
docs not exill as a vernacular tongue, but is the language of relirion, 
learning and fcience, and appeals to have exerted an influence, over 
the vernacular languages of the Indo-Chinese nations, flmilar to that which 
the Sanscrit has exhibited among the popular languages of Hindujtan. 
and Dekihin. 

The Malayu language, and the more original languages of the eaflern 
ifles, feem, in their original formation, to have been polyfyllabic, like 
Sanscrit, Pali, and the fpoken dialefls of India. The modifications 
which thefe languages have received from a foreign fource, feem, for the 
moil part, to have been efFecied, rather by the immediate agency of Sm= 

R r 
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scrit than of Pali: though the influence of this latter is not to be entire- 
ly excluded. But feveral of them have been a fecond time modified, bv 
the introduction of Arabic, as the language of religion and learning, after 
the converfion of feveral of thefe tribes to the Mahummedan faith. 


The vernacular Pido-Cunese languages on the continent, feern all to 
■be, in their original tlruflure, either purely monofyllabic, like the fpo- 
ken languages of China, or they incline fo much to this clafs, that it 
may beftrongly fulpefled, that the few. original polyfyllables which 
they contain, hare either been immediately derived from the Pali, cr 
.formed of coalefcing monofyiiables. I’hefe languages are all prodigi- 
oufly varied by. a,ccentuation, like the fpoken languages of China; and 
ever^ foreign modification which they have received feems to have 
been immediately derived from the Pah. 


In the paucity ofexifling monuments, relative to the Indo-Chinese 
tions, no better method prefented itfelf, either for claffing their tribes, 
or laying a foundation for hiftorical refearches, than by examining the 
mutual relation of the feveral languages which are current among them. 
This method, when applied on an extenfive fcalc, is always the furefl clue 
for developing the origin of a nation, and indicating the revolutions to 
vth.ch It may have been fubjeaed. eiei.er by foreign conqneft cr ccloni. 
zanon. After the relations of the language itfelf, the ancient mo.n-oments 
and edmpofitions, preferved in it, claim our regard ; and I have therefore 
noten, under their refpeaive heads, fuel, as have come to inv ki.owled«; 
premifing- that my opportiinhies of pvoctring this fnecics o.fonformifoo ’ 
have been very unfavourable, and of exaininirg them, vciy il-r,:,. d 
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The IndoXhinese, languages may be confidered in the following 


Order. 

Poh ^ylLibic langiiayes. 

1 

2 Jilwa, 

2 

4 Bima, 

5 Batta, 

6 Gala, or Taga'.,;, 


Monosyl! abic la nonages. 

•j Rukheng, 

8 Barma, 

9 Mrll, 

10 T'hay, 

11 Khohmen, 

12 Lav.', 

1 3 Anam, 


The learned larg-uas-e. 

O G/ 

14 Puli. 


I. Mala YU. — The Malayu language, To pronounced in the Malaya 
peninfula, but by Europeans generally denominated Malay, is ufeJ by 
tlie numerous and enterprifing nation, of that name, who are termed 
El hek hy xht Siamese, yendi ?Aasu by the Beirmas. This language, trhich 
from its fweetnefs, has been termed the Italian, and from its widely 
extended ufe, the HinduUanl of ihe Eaft, though it coincides with 
the monofyllabic languages in its general conllruttion and analogies, 
is properly polvf) Hal Ic in its form. Having fpread itfelf over a great 
extent of country, not only in the Malaya peninfula, but far among the 
eahern ifles; and having been propagated by a race more fkilled in 
arms than in letters, it has branched out into almofl as many dialefts as 
Hates, by mixing in di.Terent proportions with the native languages of the 
aboriginal races. This is the circuniHance which renders the inveftiga- 
tion of the origin and relations of the Malayu laniihage a matter of diffi- 
culty, as it becomes necelTary to examine the hiilory of the nation, as 
well as the HruLTuieaiiJ cumpofiiion of tlie language iilcli'. Though ufed 
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by a nation of comparatively late origin, at leaft with refp^fl to the 
principal features v/hich it at prefent prefents, the hiftory of thia nation 
is ftill very obfcure, rather, it may be prefumed, from the v/ant of 
invehio-ation, than from the want of materials for its iliuiltaiion. The 
hihory of the origin and progrefs of the Maiay^x tongue, of courfc par- 
takes of this obfeurity; but notwithftanding the great diver Gty w'hich oc- 
curs in the fpoken dialefts, in the bazar jargon, or as the Malays term it, 
the Bnsa Dagang, of the feveral Malay ftates, the Basa J.iwi or written 
language of cornpofjtion, is nearly the fame in all; and the popular, or 
vernacular languages, are reckoned pure, in proportion as they approx- 
imate to the written language. 

Assuming therefore the as the llandard of comparifon, 

the Mcilayii language, in its prefent Hate, confills of three principal com- 
ponent parts. The firll of thefe, which is rather the moll copious and 
current in the language of converfation, may, perhaps, in the prefent 
flate of our knowledge, be regarded as original, though it is not only 
connefled with the infular languages, but with fome of the monofylla- 
bic, as Bdrnia and T’hay. The fecond, which is obvioully derived 
from the Sanscrit, is rather inferior in the number of vocables to the 
fall, though, as far as legards general ufe, greatly fuperior to the third 
part, which is derived from the Arabic. As a fpoken language, the 
Malaya exills in the greateft purity in the tin countries, or the peninfula 
of which is obvioully the of Ptolemy. Teinalav^ 

regular derivative from the Mialay vocable tema, which fignifies tin, and 
from this, among other circnmhances, we may be permitted to infer the 
h gh antiquity of the bafis of the Malay language from its giving name 
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to the Cassiierides of the eaft. The Mulayu language is fpoken in its 
greateh purity in the dates of Kidckk or Tinni Say, Pera'k, SaLin^oi^ 
Kil'ung, JPior, Tringgma, Pahang and as far as Patanl, where it mc.-tj 
the Siamese. Among the wedern Malay i in general, it is fpoken with 
more purity than among the more eaderly ides, but on the coad 
of Samatra, or Pulom Puricha, it is intermixed with the Batta 
and other original languages. The Menangkdbow race, who feem at an 
early period to have ruled the whole idand of Sumatra, whofe chief 
adumes the name of Maha' Ra^a" of Ra'ja's, and derives his 


origin from Ldnkdpura, fueak a dialetd of Malayu, which differs confide* 
rably from that of the peninfuU; but which feems, as far as I canjudg'", 
to coffwide in many refpccls with the J.iioa, or Javanese language. 
1 he race have probably derived their origin from Lanka pur a in Java, 
The Malayu dialcCt of Rijdw and langa feems to be mi.ved with Javanese^ 
as are ihofe of the Malay dates on the ifland of Java. The dialect of 
Pkaiiana and Sambas is purer than that of Borneo or of Banjar, but that 
of PasBr, on the ead coad of Bxrneo, is greatly mixed with the ori'^dnal 
language of Celebes, or the Bugis. The Malays of Ciicbcs fpeak a dia- 


lect greatly mixed with Edgls, while thole of the Moluccas and the 
more callern ilT s have adooted fuch a multitude of foreiyn words, iMat 
their diaLct fometimes feems to be quite a di.fierenL king nr-ge. The 
dm.pliciiy of llructure which the Malayu iangunge p^ilidcs, in common 
with thofe of the raonofyllabic clafs, greatly facilitates this adoption of 
iotcign terms •, and the praflice is fo prevalent in the more eaderly iites. 
that the LCiin Bma Timor, oi the eallern lantruage, is currenllv anoi.ca to 
every ihnd cf jargon. 
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As the Malayu language, from its wide extent and the adventurous 
fpirit of the nation, f-ems to have exerted, in the eaftern illes, a modify- 
ing influence, fimilar to that of the Sanscrit in Hindustan and Dek~ 
km, and of the Pali among the Indo-Chinese nations; it b'^comes necef- 
lary to examine it fomewhat more particularly; efpecially as fome of the 
opinions I have been led to adopt concerning it are fomev/hat different 
from thofe w'hich have been entertained by names of great authority. 

The Malay language, according to Marsdew, whofe opinion has been 
rather admitted than confirmed by Sir W. Jones, is “ a branch, or dia- 
]e 3 ;, of the widely extended language, prevailing throughout the iflands 
of the Aichipela^o, to which it gives name, (which may be underftood 
to comprehend the Sunda, Philippine and Molucca iflands) and thofe of 
the South Sea; comprehending, between Madagascar on the one 
and Easter Island on the other, both inclufive, the fpace of full 200 de- 
grees of longitude. This confideration alone,” adds that able author, 
“ is fufficient to give it claim to the highefl; degree of antiquity, and to 
originality, as far as that term can be applied. The various dialedls of 
this fpeech, though they have a wonderful accordance in many effential 
properties, have experienced thofe changes which reparation, time and 
accident produce; and, in refpecc to the purpofes of intercourfe, may be 
clafled into feveral languages, differing confiderably from each other.” ^ 
In another paper, publifhed in the Archaeologia, vol. VI. tins able author 
has fucceisiully exhibited a variety of inflances of coincidence, both in 
found and fignihcation, between the Malay and feveral of the eaftern 


* Afiat. R.t;rt;arch. Vul, IV. 
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dialefls. By attempting to prove too much, however, I apprehend, 
that he has failed eflentially. He has pointed out a few coincidences, but 
has left the mafs of the language totally unaccounted for; and as the few 
coinciding words may all have been derived from a common fource, 
it is perhaps a more natural inference to conclude that they have all 
been modified bv fome general language, than with Sir W. Jones, to 
determine that the parent of them all has been the Sanscrit. The 
fame author, in his hiftory of Sumatra, feems inclined to think that the 
Malay language was indigenous in the Malay peninfula, from which it 
extended itfelf among the ealtern ifles, till it became the lingua Jranca 
of that part of the globe. The author of the defeription of Siam, in the 
modern part of the Univerfal Htftory, not only afiigns a very different 
origin to the language, but accounts in a very different manner for its 
uncommon extent. Defcribing Malacca, he obferves, “ The Malayan 
tongue is formed out of the languages of the different nations which 
refort hither, by felecling the choicefl words in each. Hence it is 
reckoned the mofl agreeable and elegant in all the Indies, which quality, 
joined to its ufe in trade, caufes it to be learned by the remoLeii eatlern 
people.” A language, formed according to this ingenious idea of felec- 
tion. might probably be remarkably agreeable and elegant, but it would 
be ftill more remarkable, as a new phrenomenon in the hifiory of na. 
tions. It would certainly be a very uncommon occurrence, in the 
hillory of m.ak nd, to difcover a nation fo choice in matters of abdrad 
found, and f i refined in their organs of hearing, as to ..take the trouble 
to learn a cop'ous and unknown language, for the mere abftraft plea- 
fure of gratiiying this delicate fenfe, or appetite for fwcet vocalic founds, 
Neverthelcfs, though the author is a little umortuuaic in his doclnne 
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ofcaufes, the facl to which he alludes is worthy of attention; for it (s 
rot neceffary to poflcfs a very minute knowledge of the Malayu lan- 
guage. to be able to call its originality in quedion. It may be fafely 
affirmed, that neither the Malay lingua franca of commerce, nor any of 
the maritime dialefts of Malayu exifted previous to the sera of 
M A HUMMED, in a date fimilar to that in which they appear at prefent ; 
and thefe dialechs Teem to comprehend all that are ufually included un- 
der the denomination of the Malayu language. 

The Malayu language, in this limited fenfe, is obvioufly indebted to 
two foreign fources, for the majority of the vocables which compofe it, 
and thefe are the Sanscrit and the Arabic, 


The connchlion between the Sanscrit and Malayu was firft remarked 
by Sir W. Jones, and Mr. Marsde.v has confirmed the faef, by about 
fifteen examples, felecled, as he fays, with little pains, from a Malay 
diftionary, which, had he been acquainted with the Sanscrit lano-uao-e 
he might, with very little labour, have extended to fifteen hundred, or 
perhaps five thoufand. Many of tlie Sanscrit words in the Malavu, as 
he obferves, a-e fuch as the progrefs of civilizuion muft fcon have ren- 
dered neceffary, being frequently expreffive of mental feelings, or fuch 
modes of thinkn^g as naturally refuit from the fociai habits of mankind, 
or from the evils which tend to interrupt them. Many of the names of 
the common objecls of fenfation arc ado of Sanscrit origin ; neverthekfs 
the fimplelt part of the Mahyu language, and that wliich is moft mdif- 
penfablc to its cxillcnce as a diitliicl; tongue, is certainly not derived 
from the Sanscrit, 
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With refpecl to the connexion between Arabic and Malayut 
Mars DEN obferves, that the latter language abounds with Arabic 
words, which writers afFeft to introduce, becaufe this difplay of literary 
fkill is, at the fame time, a proof of their religious knowledge. He adds, 
that thefe words are generally legal or metaphyfical terms, borrowed 
from the Koran or its commentaries, that they are never exprelTive of 
fimple ideas, are rarely ufed in converfation, and, with few exceptions, 
feem never to have been thoroughly incorporated into the language. 
This account of the iniroduclion of Arabic into Malayu is unexception. 
ably jull, excepting with refpedt to the ufe of Arabic terms in converfa- 
tion, which is affefted by all Malays who have any pretenlions to litera- 
ture. The number of Arabic vocables, too, that have been introduced 
into Malc^ compofitions, though certainly inferior to thofe of Sanscrit 
origin, are confiderably more numerous than might be fuppofed from 
this flatement; or rather, as in Persic and Turkic it is difficult to aflign 
any bounds to their introduflion, but the pleafure of the writer. It 
may alfo be obferved here, that in the Malayu language, Arabic plurals 
are very commonly ufed as fingulars, as often happens in Turki, and 
other dialefls which admit of a mixture of Arabic. Marsden has men- 
tinned another peculiarity, in which Arabic vocables, adopted by the 
MedayUi differ from adopted Sanscrit terms. While the Arabic words 
retain their peculiar and harfh pronunciation, thofe of Sanserif origin are 
foftened down, and affimilated with the reft of the language. This obfer- 
vation muft likewife be taken with many limitations ; for numerous words, 
of Arabic origin, are fo completely affimilated to the Malayu pronun- 
ciation, that they are no longer capable of being recognized, even by a 

T t 
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native Arab, unlefs by attention to their radicals ; the ain and ghain, in 
particular, excepting in religious terms, are very generally converted 
into Alif and G^^f, both in writing and pronunciation. It is certain, 
however, that Arabic words are naturally untraclable, and are apt to 
have a foreign appearance, when affumed into any other language, in 
fpite of all modifications. The Arabic is a langu ige fo complete in itfelf, 
and fo peculiar in its llruclure, that it is as little capable of coalefcing 
neatly with any other language, as a curved line with a ftraight one. 

Marsden has like wife hazarded an opinion, that the polifn, which 
the Malayii has derived from Sanscrit or Hinduvi, has been obtained 
immediately from the natives of Guzerat, previous to the ;;I^alement 
of the genuine Hinduvi of the northern provinces, by the miri'Uie of 
Arabic nouns, and the abufe of verbal auxiliades. The refort oi the 
people of Guzerat to Malacca, he adds, “ is particularly noticed !-> / 
De Barros and other authentic writers; and it is well known that tito 
Hindu language has been pireferved, with more purity, in that, than in 
any other maritime province of India.” To this, it is fufficient to an- 
fwer, that the Sanscrit vocables, adopted in Malayu and Guzerdti, are ge- 
nerally preferved purer in the former than in the latter; that the Guze- 
rdti has no pretenfions to be confidcred as a pure dialed!; of Hinduvi, 
but, on the contrary, is one of the very firll that was corrupted by a 
mixture of Arabic, and that long prior to the period mentioned by De 
Barros. The Bengali language itfelf, corrupted in pronunciation, as 
it certainly is, might have been more fafely adopted, as the medium for 
the introduclion of Sanscrit vocable.? into Malayu. Many Sanscrit words 
that are in current ufe in Bengali, likewife occur in Malayu, with almoft 
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th^ very fame pronunciation. Of this it it eafy to produce a multitude 
of inlfances. The following are fuchas prcfcnt therafelves fpontaneoufly : 

Rlalay. 

Tot’hapi, . » . . Tatapi - - but, however. 

Punah, . - - - Pun - - farther, again. 

Tutkaic, _ _ . - Tutkala - - then. 

Bongth, . _ - - Eangfu - - a race or family, 

Kichhu or Kichhi, - - Kichi - - - a little, 

iriggit, a fignal, ... Ingat - - notice, memory, 

Barung, a gift, a thing, a quality. Bafang-barang, - any thing. 

Bu T it is need I'Ts to adduce further inilances; as the Malay hlftcry 
and the lancruapr, it -if exhibit traces, fufficiently clear, to direflus to the 
region, with which the Malays had the mod frequent intercourfe, at an 
early period, and from which their language feems to have received the 
moll: confiderable modifications, and that is the ancient kingdomof Kalin- 
ga. Here I am again under the neceflity of diflenting from Marsden’s 
opii.'on. He fays, *Tt is evident, thatfromthe Tclip.ga, or ihc Tamool, the 
Ma'iyan has not received any portion of its improvement.” I apprehend 
that the exprefs reverfe of this opinion is evident; for the Malays, at this 
very period, know the Coromandel coaft by no other name than Tanna 
Kding, the land of Keling or Kalinga: a multitude of compofitions, 
current among them, profefs to be tranflations from the Basa-Keling, or 
Kalinga language; and the Malayu language contains a great number of 
words that are Tamul, Malaydiaui Telinga; though neither Sanscrit, 
Hen luvi, nor Guzerdti; and a variety that are only to be found in Telinga, 
the vernacular language of the Kalinga Desa. 

For the fame reafons that I infer an ancient intercourfe to have fub- 
fified between the Malays and Kalingas., I am induced to think that a 
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very intirmte connexion fubfifled, at a very early period, between the 
Malays and Javanese. Not only the proximity of the iOand of Java^ 
and the canflant intercourfe between the Malays and Javanese, point 
to this connexion, but the whole of Malay literature, the ftate of the 
language, and the whole feries of Malay hiftory, confirm it. It is from 
the Javanese that the Malays profefs to have received all their earlier 
mythological fables; and a great variety of their books profefs to be tran- 
flations from that language: even in compofitions profeffedly tranflated 
from the Keling language, the Javanese name of the ftory is o^ten men- 
tioned: and almollcvery Sanscrit term, that occurs in Malaya, is likcwife to 
be found in the Basa Dalam Jawa, the high language of Java, or rather 
the language of the interior; though a multitude of Sanscrit words, current 
in the Javanese language, are not to be found in the Malayu. Befidcs, ma- 
ny of the Malay ftates, and thofe of the greateft antiquity, are known to 
have been founded by Javanese adventurers, anterior to the arrival of 
the Arabs; and if the hiftorical traditions of the Malays were better 
known, there are many reafons for fuppofing, that more of them would 
be found to claim the fame origin. 

The greater part of the words of Sanscrit origin, found in Malayu, do 
not appear, to have been introduced through the medium of the Bali. 
In many inftances, the Malayu form approaches nearer the pure Sanscrit 
than even the Bali itfelf ; and many mythological ftories exift in Malayu, 
and mythological chara6iers are introduced in them, that, as far as I have 
been able to learn, do not occur in Bali compofitions, at all, nor in any of 
the //iio-C'4inwc languages of the continent. 
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Bu T after affigning the and vocables to their proper 

fources, a large proportion of words in the language will ftili remain ua* 
accounted for; and thefe; words too, expreffivc of the mod Ample clafs 
of our ideas, and the mod remarkable objefts in nature. This part of 
the language, which, in comparifon of the red, may be termed native or 
original, Marsden attributes to what he reckons the original infular 
language of the South Seas ; and this original language again, Sir W. 
Jones pronounces a derivative from the Sanscrit. That it is not Sanscrit, 
a very flender knowledge of the two languages is fufficlent to evince; 
and if this original part fhould itfelf turn out to be derived, as I appre- 
hend, from different fources, the idea of an original infular language 
will fall to the ground. Now there are a variety of reafons for fuppohng, 
that this part of the Malaya language, which might be imagined the mod 
fimple and or ginal, is, in reality, more corrupted and mixed, than thofe 
parts which are confefledly derived from a foreign fource. Several of 
the Malaya terms, which exprefs the mod fimple and remarkable obiccls 
in nature, appear to be only grofs auricular corruptions of true regular 
terms in the more ancient eatlern languages, as 'jacoa, Bryi’s, J'hiy, 
andBarmi: and many of the fimpled objCfls are not didinguifiied in 
Malaya by fimple words, but by compound metaphorical and fignificant 
terms. The om’dion of the firll fvilable, in w'ords derived from a forein-n 
language, wlicther ancient or modern, is alrequent praclice in the Ma- 


ld)U language; thus the Av.itara becomes and thus- 


rumbulun, the moon, in Javanese, becomes Bidun in Malavu — and 
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j-Aopati, which fignifies xohiie, in Baris, becomes pati in 
Again, ti.e metaphorical term maU-^hari, wdiich literally fignifies tiic c; 
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of day, is the only native term for the fun ; ihotigh Chinkcrwala, a cor- 
ruption of ihe Bali term Chahawala, has been adopted in the higher 
diahef, or -poeiical 11) le, termed the Basa Ddunrt. The Alalay term tuhiTh 
vh’c'j figniacs L'ts c<ged, is ufed as fynony mous with Allatu'aala, which they 
have adopted from the dnikc. A number of '/’’Apj vocables occur in 
jriatnyu; but, for the rao'fl parr, ihey are neither expicffive of our hniplcil 
ideas, nor of the moll remarkable objedls in nature, exceptirg peihaps 
kn the contracled term of Aku, I, in Malayu, which is the fame in T'hay 
or Showi’fc, A variety, however, of important words feem to have been 
adopted from the language*, efpecially in the verbal auxiharic: ; 

and, in mod of thefe iiidances, it may be obferved, that the Malayu pro- 
nunciation coincides better with that oilavay,or I'lnnau, than v\ilh 


that of the Barrms proper. Thus the fubdantive vet bal auxiliary of 
the prefent, adda, Teems to be only a modification of the more firaple 
da or de of the Butina language. The pad 6uda of the Burma syi de, 
tne auxiliary of the future jadi of the Banna ra-de, pronounced y a- de 
or ja-de, mdxv, will or may, is a modification of th'* Burma Mi, or viink', 
and the permidivc auxiliary lekoi the Barma le. Of the connexion of the 
Malayu with any of the fpoken dialedls of China, it is more difficult to 
fpeak with accuracy, in the prefent date of our knowledge. Barrow, 
and fome other authors of reputation, are inclined to a: tribute the origin 
oiihe Malay tribes to the nations of China; and that author obferves, 
that many words, in the languages of Sumatra, are fimiiar in found to 
Chinese vocables; and that the correfponding w'ords generally expreis 
the fame idea in both languages. Of the value of this opinion it is not 
eafy to fpeak in correa terms, for the proper Chinese languages. 
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are at leafl ten in number, and the dialects of Sivnatra, vary almoft 
as much, on a fmali icale, as the dialers of the Chinese ; and to jurr.«( 
bje together a number of correfponding words, in ail thofe dialefts, 
may thcri^fors be no very difficult talk. Some coincidences there cer- 
tainly are, between the Milfiyti and the Ckinesc-Maniarin language ; thus 
in the firit perfonal Pronoun, seiya and gtia, which both fignify / in Ma^ 
l'jyu.,.vcrY nearly' coincide with the Chinese se'id and ngo, which have the 
fame figniheation ; but, on the whole, thefe coincidences feem neither 
very numerous nor important. 

The .'M language is extremely well fitted for being a Lingua 
Franca, or general mediam of communicanon, among the eaflern ifles, 
by the fuioothnefs and fweanefs of its tone, and the fimplicity of its 
flruclure and co.nlfruclion. Its fnnple pronouns indicate rank and fitu- 
Etion, and are alrnoft as numerous as in Chinese ; but the different dia- 
iefls of the Mafuyu vary confiJerably, both in the ufe of the pronouns 
and of the verbal auxiliaries. It may alfo be obferved, that the more 
m;xed ani impure any di.decl of Malaya is, it is more verbofe, more 
indefinite, in its expreffians, and more loaded witli ufelefs auxiliaries 
and epitliets, which oncumber the language, without adding either 
elegance, force or digniiy. The beauty and elegance of the Malaju 
is its fimplicity ; and the purity of its minor dialefls may often be afeer- 
tained by this criterion alone. 

The literature of the Malays, though the language is well adapted for 
poetry, is not d-fiinguiflied by many features of originality. A degree 
of monotony and repetition occurs in ail the compofitions of the mono- 
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fyllabic languages, which has a great tendency to damp the ardour or 
compofition, and extinguish poetical fire. The conftru6lion of the 
is analogous to that of the monofyllabic languages, and there is alio con- 


iidcrable fimilarity in the charadler of its compofKions. The moll fa- 
vorite fpecies of compofition, among the Mahiys, is the Puntun^ a word 
which is generally tranflatcd song, but which perhaps might with more 
propriety be rendered simle ox proverb, as it conffils of a fimile, proverb 
or apophthegm verfined, and its application. A Fan^n-n is a rhyming 
quatrain, and is ahcays rcfiricled to four lines; hence it affeSs a kind of 
oracular brevity, which is very difficult to be comprehended by Euro- 
peins, who can feldom perceive any connexion between the riinilltude 
atid the application. The Medoys allege, that the application of the 
image, ma.hm or fimiiitude, is always accurate ; but it may be rufneCied 
that if one half of the verfe be for the fenfe, it often happens that the 
other is only for the rho me; as in the ancient Wehh triads or triplets, in 
which there is profefiedly no conneflion between the natural image and 
the moral maxim. Thefe Pantiins the Mahys often recite, in alternate 
conteft, for feveral hours the preceding Pantun always furnifhing the 
catch-word to that which follows, until one of the parties be filenced or 
vanquiffied, or as the Malays exnrcTs :t, be dead, suda riati. Many of 
thefe Pantuns bear no inconh lerable rcioaib'atices to the Dohras and 
Kubiids in the ancient Hinduvi and 'dr'uja dialects of Hindustan. 

The Sdyer is another fpccies of cempofit’''n, vdiicli is analopcus to 
the Ptrsic Musnevi. Moral pncnis, reicrc.biin!>- the Pundnavicks of 
the Persians, didaftic works, cr c’clerircive cvmpofitions and legen- 
dary or heroic narratives, are tou'poftd in this meafure. The 
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Gw i*Td or Hikaiat, a Ifo denominated and Ku^gawin ^ ^lom the 

Jav.di:se, is more cenerahy written in profe, but frequently intermixed 
Avith veife, both in the meafurcs of the Sdyer and Pantun. Thefe Che- 
TitTcis contain the mythoiO^ical (lories current among the Aldody trtbeSj 
and alfo fragments of their hiftory, embelUOied in a poetical manner. 
The three great fources of all the A1 day legends zvq the Javanese, 
Keling and Arabic languages, but in the compofuions of latter date, 
the charadlers and incidents are fo mixed, that it is not always ealy 
to determine to which of thefe fources they ought to be referred. 
There is alfo one clafs of dories which the learned .Malays term Susii- 
pita, I imagine from an ancient dynaily of Javanese princes to whom 
they relate. Some of thefe legends alfo coincide in tne general (lory 
■with thofe of the Siamese, as the Malay Seltnibari with the Suimese Kkuii- 
fdhen; and the Hikaiat Shah Murdan with the Siamese Lm-iong. When 
charaders familiar in Sanscrit mythology are introduced into the Malay 
legends, their adventures are generally transferred by the Malays to thq 
interior of Java; and even Arabian charaders are often reprefented as 
performing iheir adventures in the Malay countries. Many of thefe 
narrailvts exid both in profe and verfe, and of feveral there feem to be 
two cdi'ions; one derived immediately from the J^avanese language, and 
which commonly contuii s a conlidciablc number of Javanese vocables ; 
the other from the Kdtng, which often contains a certain proportion of 
words more immediately derived from the Sanscrit and Telinga. 

Of this latter clafs are probably the narratives termed Hikaiat 
Findazia, or Pandu ftories, which feem popular verfions, or rather 

W w 
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abridgements, of the different parts of the MahabJ’idrali ; feme of which, 
in reality, give the outline of the flory, as faithfully as the popular 
abridgements of it, which I have perufed in Mahrdte.-, Tamul or Jelinga 
I am only acquainted with the following Malay Hihaiats of this 
clafs : Pindawa, Liim, the flory of the five Pandas; Pindaxvi Jaya, tho 
viftory of the Pandits; Pindawi Berjuddt, the gaming of the Pandas; 
Pindawa Pinjam bait, the Pandas borrowing a Palace ; Pindazva berjewal 
kapur, the Pandits felling lime. The Hikaiat Maha Rojn Binna cf 
Puricku Nikassan, or account of the conteft between. Brahma and 
Vishnu, profelfes to be tranflated from the Keling of the dramatifl 
Mu ngakarta Kiga'ra. The Sak-Sipundia^ or hill; ary of a. K cling 
Fajah, is probably derived from the fam - fjurce. The Hikaiat 
Sri Rama is reckoned a Sunipun as , j the Kasoma Indra 

or hiflory of Ik dr a, the Balinia Ss.ia, ihe Sak Kobut, or hiflor)^ 
of the war with the Ap's, the R.ij ik lUssr Ninggawong, the Hi- 
kaiat Bid a Sari, the Hikaiat Raja Pikerniadi or Vicr am adityaj 
Cheritra,. the Hikaiat Derma Rajah, and the Hikaiat Kalil o Damna 
or Malay verfion of the Kalil o Duvina. 

The following are Javanese relations, the Hikaiat Chikkil Wunnuncr. 

O 

putti Rajah of Kirripun m the. Java, xhc Hikaiat Jar ana 

Tamasa, or the love adventures of a chieftain of Miiajapahit in Java, 
compofed by Andika, the Kildna Perbvjaya Cheritra, or flory of 
a Prince of Kirripun, the Misa Perbujaya Cheritra, the Misa 
Kiamong Cheritra, ox; hiftory of a Princefs of Daha in Java, carried 
off by Timu'ngu'ng Bapang Chakar Bima, and refeued by 
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Bitara Kala : \h .2 Jarmi Kilinang Cheritra; the Raiu Bader Kisna 
Ch;r>ira ; the Favja IVitin, or hiflory of Inu Kurtaputti ; 
the Gambir Vdira-Fatra ; the Gcimhar Sri Ratu, Andm-Ani Maliyu, 
or hiilory of Gambar Sri, Prince fs of Daka and Rajah Anu'm 
of Malaga; the Nr.ga Bisa.ru, or hillory of a Princefs of Daha, 
who wa5 transformed into a fnake and confined in a lake, the 
Patti Kola Bisnu cr hiiiorv of Vishnu, the Kinta-Buhirs, or hillory 
of a chief of Ba.njarkuUn in Java, the Kdana Jayang Sittru, or 
hidory of Radin Jaran Tinanglu, the Angling Derniavi Raja- 
Cheritra, and the Hikaiat Parang Fating, or hillory of the hatchet 
without the handle. To the fame fource are probably to be re- 
ferred the following, if they are not purely of Malay compoli- 
tion; the Hikaiat Pelanduk Jinaka, or hillory of the fagacious 
hogdeer. The Hikaiat Burilng Pifiggey, or hillory of a wonderful 
bird. The Deva Mandii Cheritra, the Saytr Sri Butin, the Hikaiat- 
Biam and the Hikaiat P^iojak Boodd'L- 

Tke following are modifications of A,rahic narratives, accommodated^ 
however, to the peculiarities of the Malayu manners and culloms. 
The Hikaiat Amir Humda. The Hikaiat Rajah. Kkeiber, the chief of 
the Jewish tribe of Kheibcr in Arabia. The Hikaiat Roj ih Hindakf 
the Hikaiat Mahummed Hanifah, the Hikaiat Khajch Maimiln, the 
Hikaiat Eblis, the Hikaiat Rajah Sbah Murdan, the Hikaiat Sultan 
lbrak:m-ibn-Adhem, the Hikaiat Sekunder Buikharneini. The Koran 
is alfo tranflated into Mala.yu in the fame paraphrallic manner as into 
Persic, 
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There are many ill com portions of a hiflorical nature, though 

they are not fo common as the dalles that have been enumerated; fud*. 

as the Hikaiat Rnj ak-hangsu, which 1 have not fecn, but which has 

been delcribed to me as a genealogical hiilory of the AWjjy Raj A Hs. 

The Hikaiat Malaka, which relates the founding of that city by a 

Javanese adventurer, the arrival of the Portuguese and the combats of 

the Malays, with Albuquerque and the other Portuguese comni:indcr;. 

The Hikaiat Pitrnjaya-Putti, or hihory of an ancient Rajah of Malacca, 

the H'kaiat Achf, or hiilory of AchC or Ackiu in Sumatra and the 

Hikaiat Hang-Tuka, or the adventures of a Malay chief during the 

reign of the laft Rajah of Malacca, and the account of a 'Malay 

embalTy fent to Mtkka and Constantinople, to requeft anidance againft 

the Portuguese. Such hidoricad narratives are extremely num.erous; 

indeed there is reafon to believe that there is one cf every Hate 

or tribe; and though occafionally cmbellilhed by fiction, it is only 

from them that we can obtain an outline of the Malay hiftory, and of 

the progrefs of the nation. The juridical cu Roms or traditions of the 
■ u, 

Malays have hkewife been collected into codes of different antiqui y 
and authority. Among thofe of the greateff authority arc ihe dVi/avg-- 
UnJang, and the Addat Malayu. Ihe moO: ancient of thele regulations 
however appear to have been adopted from tlic and Bu^is. 
Particular Hates have at different periods compofed peculiar regulations; 
as the Addat Kiddch, which were compiled by Ra^^ah Shah Alum, in 
An. Heg. iigr. 

No dramatic compofitions, in the Malaya language, have fallen, as 
yet, into my hands, though many of them are faid to exift. Scenic cx- 
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hibitions termed IVjy.ing-zoiyan^,^* were till lately^ very common in 
the pcninfula of Ma! yu b it are now reprefented as lefs frequently ex- 
hibited. The fubjeds of the Malayii dramas are the fame as thofe of 
their hiflories and romances, from which, like the dramatic compofitions- 
of the Siamese and Chinese, they only differ in alTaming the form of dia- 
logue and ibliloquy, the progrefs of the incidents being generally the 
fame. 

Thp: following fpecimens of the Malayu Paniun and Sayer will exhi- 
bit the measure of the verfe and the llvle of the compofition. The firft 
Pinu' ht is a challenge to engage in a poetical conteft. The reft exhi- 
bit the pecu'iar images introduced, and the manner of prefenting them 
in the Paniun, 

Tuan bnlii, faya tiimiang 
Marileh kita berkilcr Jaji 
Tuan fapulii, f lya '"ti inbilan 
Marileh kita berfindir nyar.i. 

Yon are a bamboo and I am but a fiendcr twig ; 

Yet come on, let us fharpen cur weapons; 

You are as ten, and i am only as nine ; 

Yet come, let us contend in ironical verfe. 

Boah daliina ber pangfu pan^fu 
Samajiiga bijinya incrah 
Jangan tuan berpilis bangfu 
Samajuga daranya mcrah. 

The pomegranate has many partitions. 

But the feed is equally red in theTn all ; 

Dj not give an undue pretercnce to a race of iTKn, 

Jfor the blood is equail) red in ilicra all. 
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Boah mamplum deri Patani 
Mafa fabiji de knlum rufa 
Tuan I flam faya Nafrani 
Sama fama menangung dufa. 

Of all the Mangoes of Patani 
A ripe one is but a mouthful to a Jlag : 

You are a Moflem and 1 a Chriftian 
But we mult equally bear our own faults. 

'Batang padi jangan de rutut 
JCalu de rurut rufa batangnya 
''Hati miida jangan de lurdt 
Kalu de turut rufa badioya. 

Shake not the rice llalk, 

If you lhake it the flalk is rninecf; 

■Do not yield to youthful inclination^ 

If you yield your perfon is ruined. 

Siri kilning deri Pata>:i 
Pinang miida deri Malaktf 
Piiti kuning ana’k Nafrani 
|tu membawa badin chilaka. 

The yellow betel Ipaf of Pctani, 

The frelh beteUnut of Malacca, 
h white yellow chriftian damfel. 

Bring a perfon to total ruin. 

The following paffage of the Selimhari is given as a fpecimen cf 
the Sa^er verfe, in which the Malay romances and moral poems are ge- 
nerally compofed. In both raeafure and ftyle they exhibit confider- 
able refemblance to the ancient English and French romances ; there is 
little variety of paufe or accent, and the line confifts indifferently of 

eight or nine fyllableSj one long fy liable being reckoned equivalent to 
two Ihort, 
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Tutkala uian im.k^h de natang 
Mata mamandang Ic. urti bintang 
Chahiaiiva iiinpah giiang gumilai'g 
Tcadaieii abang dapat niamandang 
pipinya bagei paii de lalang 
B^ilambut dangan icheinja jinjang , 

Paras fcj^urti gumbar dan wavatig 
Barang de makan berbayang bayang 
Dahinya bagei fahari bu iin 
K'nningnva bintuh bagei detillang 
Lain de ambil jadikan tulim 
. Maiiiaki chinchin permata Selun 

Changgeynya pan.ang ber kiiat kilal 
Sepurti mutiara fuda tericat 
Pinggangnya ramping terlalu chantik 
Leber lakfana gumbar delarik 
M'lngliiarkan kata yang patah chirdik 
Bibirnva bagei patey chicharik 
'I'eada maroaki laku ber faja 
Giginya Pam bukkns ber baja 
Chanik moi'Iik giiang de Raja 
Berfflnting kutiim bunga Seraja, 

ParaTnya e!6k bukiin kapalang 
Intahkan jiwa garangan hilang 
Kapada mata fiida teroanJang 
I'eadaleh dapat kumbali pulang. 

When my miflrefs looks forth from her window. 
Her eye fparkling like a flar, 

Its brilliant rays glancing and glittering 
Her elder biother cannot fupport its luftre ; 

Like the red mangoe is the hue of her check. 
Becoming her tapering ntck^ 

Traverfed with lhadows whenever Ihe fwallows ; 
Her features like thofe of a flalue or fcenic figure. 
Her forehead like the new moon in its firil day. 
Her eye-brows curved, fo fair I could devour her, 
iong has fhe been chofen to be my miflrefs. 
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Wearing a ring fet with the gems of 
Her long nails fliining like lightning, 

'I'ranipjrent as a I’tring of pearls, 

Her waiit ilenjer anJ extremely elegant. 

Her neck turned like a poIifheJ ftatue. 

Eloquent in the enunciation of her xvords. 

Her parting lips like the crimfon red wood 
Not by drefs, but by herfelf adorned ; 

Black are her teeth ftained with hnja powder, 

Graceful, flender, appearing like a queen. 

Her locks adiirned with the Ser.ya flow'ers. 

Her features beautiful with no defedf of fvmmetry. 

My foul is often fluttering ready to depart. 

Glancing eagerly forth from inv eyes. 

And quite unable to return to its ftation. 

The charafler generally ufed by the is a modification of 

the Arabic; and, in addition to the proper Arabic alphabet, the Malayii 
ufes fix letters, of which one is the Persic che, a fecond the flurred 
dal, of the Hindustani, two more correfpond in power to the Persic 
and Hindustani pa and ga, but are written of a different form, and the 
remaining two, nga and nya, are peculiar in form, but correfpond to the 
nafals of the firft and fecond feries of the Deva-Nagari alphabet. The 
Malays of Juva, however, often ufe the Javanese charafter, to exprefs 
their own language, as thofe of Celebes do the Pugis. In the Moluccas, 
the Latin charadler has obtained forme degree ol currency, even among 
the Malays, and is fome times ufed by them to exprefs the Maiayn 
language. 


The language was one of the ntfc cultivated in the eafl by 

Europeans, The full attempt to form a grammar or dictionary of it, as 
far as I know, was made by David Hakx, who pubLfucu in Mialaju and 
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Dutch, a vocabulary with fome grammatical obfervations. At the 
requeh of Cardinal Barber ini, the Dutch was rendered into Latin, 
and publifhed with the Propaganda types at Rome, in 1631, under the 
title of “ Didlionarium Malaico- Latinum et Latino -Malaicum, opera et 
studio Davidis Haex.” This is a work of fome merit, but feems to 
have been compofed in the Moluccas, and inclines to the Basa Timor, 
or eaftern dialedl of the Malayu. The author has given a fhort lift of 
Tarnata and Portuguese words, that have been adopted into Malayu, 
and fome ufeful obfervations on the phrafeology. Profeflbr Th un- 
berg, probably by miftake, mentions this work as publifhed in 1707. 
It feerrls to have ferved among' the Dutch, as a bafis for fimilar compi- 
lations. The “Mal.iica ColleLlanea VocabulariaP or colleftion of vocabu- 
laries, was printed at Batavia in 1707-8, in 2 vols. 410. and the “ Diction- 
arium of te Woord ende Spraak bock in de Dutseke en de Maleysche TaleP 
at the fame place in 1708, in qto. A “ Maleische Spraak- kunst" or Ma- 
lay Gvzmmzr, was publifhed by George Hendric Werndly, at 
Amsterdam, in 1726, 8vo, A Nieuzoe Woordenschojt in Keder-Duitsch, 
Maleisch en Poj tugeesch,” was alfo pubiifned at Batavia in 8vo. 1780. 
The English have alfo contributed their fhare to the cultivation of this 
language. Bdw rey’s Grammar and Diclionary of the Malay language 
were publifhed at London in 1701, in 4to. after the author had pafTed 19 
years in trading among the eaflern ifles. This is a work of great merit 
and labour, and though the English charaQer only is ufed, yet the pro- 
nunciation and the fignification of words are generally given with great 
accuracy. Bowrey, however, had the afliftance of the two eminent 
/ onentalifls, Hyde and M.^rshall, in its compofition, both of whom 
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were CKcellently foilled in the language. In i8oi was publilbed at Lon. 
don, “ A Diaionary of the Mulay tongue, to which is prehxed. a Gram- 
mar of that language, by James Howison, M.D,” The author founds 
his claims on a ten years acquaintance with the Malays, and their lan- 
guage. From the fcarcity of Bowrey’s work, I have not been able 
to compare It with the publication of Dr. Howison, but I fufpedi 
the additions of the latter to be neither numerous nor important. 
One improvement he has attempted, and it is the following. “In 
giving the Malay words in the Jrabic charaaer,” fays he, “ we 
have followed the excellent example of Richardson and Gil. 
CHRIST in their Persian and Hindoostanee Diaionaries. and it is, in faa, 
the charaaer ufed by the Malays themfelves.” But had Dr. Howison 
been acquainted with the Malay orthography, he would have perceiv- 
cd thut this barbarous mode of converting the Inrlab charaaer into 
the Persic, could be cf no poffible utility, either to an £urc/fan, or an 
^s:a/zc. The Malayu has an eftabhnied orthography, like the Arabic, 
Perstc, and Hmdudani ; and this eflablilhed orthography Malay MSS, 
he has violated, repeatedly, in every page, not only by fpellir.g the Ma- 
lay words in a mode never ufed among the Malays themfelves. but by 
omitting all their peculiar charaders, and by ufmg Tome PerAc charac 
ters. as pa aaxd ga, wuh which the Malays are unacquainted altogether. 

“ A ftiort Vocabulary, English and Malayo, with grammar rules L the 
attainment of the Malaya language," was publifhed at Calcutta in i^qS 

The rules differ little from tho- which appear in Howison’s Grim- 

mar, prefixed to his Diaionary, and the vocabulary generally coincides 
With urn the explanation of words, which are not very numerous. 
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Befidcs thefe works which have been p’-inted-, many Vocabularies and 
Diclionaries exift in MSS. in DuJLchf English and Portugueze ; and of 
thefe feveral are in my pofT-iTion. Re land, in his “ Duserlatio de li:i- 
gttis Jnsuin wn Orientali’im," mentions a large MS. DiClionary which 
he had confaltecl, compofed by Leidekker, s.' D utch clergyman in 
Batavia, from which he has feleded a fpecitnen of the limc’-uao-e Seve- 
ral fmaller Vocabularies of Malayu have been publifhed, chiefly by 
voyagers and travellers, with various degrees of accuracy. Being gene- 
eraliy conflru^ed in a very hurried manner, by perfons devoid of a ra- 
dical knowledge of the language, and often, as may be prefumed, un- 
der the neceffity of expreffing their que (lions by a mi.’tture of figns, 
they generally abound in very ludicrous errors and rifible miflakes. 
Of this kind, many inflancts might eaHiy be felefled from Labillar- 
diere’s Malay Vocabulary, nor is that publilhed by ProfefTor Thun- 
B'erg, in his travels, entirely free from them. Befides they are gene- 
rally mixed Mu'th a variety of lingua franca, and other eaflern words 
that are never received in correfl Malayu, 

The facred fcriptures, at an early period, began to be tranfiated into 
the Malayu language. The gofpels of hlATTHF.v/ and Mark were firfl 
publiflied in the lar guage and charafler'at Tnchusa, in 

1629, in 4to. according to theverfionof Alb. Corn. RuYL,and accom- 
panied with the Dutch verfion. A ftcond edition was publi filed at Amstcr- 
dam in 1638. The gofpels of Luke and John v/ere publifhed in Ma. 
layu, at Amsfcrda’in^ 'm 16^6, according to the verfic'n of John Van 
Hasel. Van Hasel and Just. Heurn, in i6lS, publiflicd “ Psalmi 
quinquagiiiia priores, Malaicc et BelgicdA The fuur gofpels were repub- 
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lifhed, more correftly, with a verfion of the Acis of the Apoflles, by 
Just. Heurn, ■ 3 it Amsterdam^ in 4to. 1651. Genefis was publiflied ia 
Malay, at Amsterdavi, in 1662, according to the verfion of Dan. Brou- 
wi' Rj and the New Tefiament, by the fame author, in 1668. A fecond 
edition of Genefis was publifhed in 1687, The four Evangelifis and the 
Acts of the Apoflles were publifhed “in the Mialayan tongue,” at 0 :<f rd, 
in 1677, in .po. and reprinted in 1704. Both editions are in the Ro- 
man character, and though Heurn’s verfion was followed, yet the firfl 
edition had the advantage of being fuperintended by the learned Hvde, 
who has prefixed to it, a differtation on the diale6ls of the Malay, and 
the method to be employed in fludying the language. The Pfalms, or 
“ Psalterium lingua Malaica et Belgica,'' was publifhed by Van Hasel 
and Heurn at Amsterdam in 1689. The ‘' Psalterium Malaice" was 
publiflied at Amsterdam in 1735, rnufical notes. A complete ver- 
fion of the Bible was publiflied .at Amsterdam, in Roman characters, 
in 1733, and this verfion was again publiflied in the Arabic characler, 
with the addition of the Malay peculiar letters, at Batavia, in 5 vols. 
8vo. 1758, under the direclion of Jacob Mossel, Governor General 
of the Dutch poffcflions in the East Indies. The perfons who fuperin- 
tendrd the edition were Johan. Mauritz Mohr, .and Herm. Pet- 
rus Van de Werth. A Malay catechifni was alfo cornpofed by 
Gustavus \Villiam Baron Van Imhoff, and printed at Batavia in 
i - if). This verfion of the Bible, is cornpofed in the idiom of Batavia 
and and I have heard it objtcled, tint it is not very intelligi- 

ble in Surnatva, and other Malay countries; but I regard it as quite 
nn.podiblc to form a Malayu verfion which would be approved in 
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point of ftyle, in every Malay country at the fame time, for fo great 
is the diverlity in point of ityle between the Javanese- Malayu and the 
Arabic-Malayu, that even in the fame country, thofe who are proficients 
in the one, are often fcarcely able to undeifiaaJ the other. 

II. Jawa. — The Jdtoa, or Javanese language, is admitted by the 
Malays to be that of a more ancient nation than themfelves, and at no 
very diftant period feems to have been current through the whole extent 
of Java, The iflind of Java was formerly fubjedl to a fingle fovereigUj 
bearing the title of Ratu Agong or Susuhunang, of the Susupilri 
race, who generally held his court at Kirripwi or Suryakarta. The nation 
was brave, enterprifing and populous, and before the introdudlion of the 
Mahummtdan religion, about the year A, C. 1400, their power was fup- 
reme in the eaftern fcas, and they extended their conquefis to Sumatra, 
Borneo, and even as far as the Moluccas. Their voyages often rivalled the 
celebrated Argonautic expedition in the fpirit of adventure. They be- 
came known to Europeans only in the decline of their power; yet it was 
flillfo formidable as repeatedly tofhake the authority of the Poriupseze in 
Malacca itfelf ; and one of the dependent princes of Java was able to fit 
out a fleet of thirty large vefTels, the admiral of which was fs flrongly 
built, as to be reckoned, at that period, cannon-proof. The Jaija language 
is fubdivided into a great number of dialcvTs, all of which may be icipec- 
tively claffed under the heads of Basa-dcJain and Basa-hlarf the interior 
or high language, and the exterior or vulgar language of the coairs. 
Both of theie d ffer confiderably from the Malay u, which has adopted a 
multitude of’ terms fiom the Ba^a-luar Jaxca, or coail language of 
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Jazoa, compared even with which the 2M iljyu lan.iruage appears to be a 
corrupt - derivative. The language of the interior, however, or the 
Basa^dd/avi Ja.ua, has a c!ofe and intinaare conneclion with Sanscrit, and 
expreiTcs the rimplefl objeds and ideas by vocables which fecm to differ 
no farther from the Sanscrit than in the corrupt pronunciation neceflari- 
]y produced by the ufe of a lefs perfect alphabet. The only Javanese 
that I have met, who could fpeak the Easa-dalam Jawi, was not able to 
write the character; yet I perceived, in forming a (hort radical voeffu- 
hry, that he ufed many Sanscrit words for common objeds, which are 
not in ufe in any dialect of Malayu. 

The alphabet of Jawa, is peculiar, and has no refemblance in the or- 
der of pofition to the Deva nagari. The number of charaders ares 
twenty, and thefe are varied by four vowels, e, i, u, o, but the real num- 
ber of vocalic founds is confiJerably greater. The Javanese charader 
is written from right to left. The alphabet has been exhibited with- 
confiderable accuracy by Le Brun, and alfo by Reland : and it ap- 
pears to have attraded the attention of the learned Hyde, as an “ Al- 
phabdum Banfamensep w’as found among his poflhumous papers, which 
had been written f.^r him by the arabaflhdor of the king of Bania:n. 

Various ancient iafua’ptions and monuments are faid to exifl in the 
interior of Java, one of which was feen by Thukberg, at Padinits, near 
the blue mountains in the interior of the iil.ind, which Ci^nfifled of eight 
lines and a h ih; engraved on a done pillar, about two feet in -breadth. 
The charaders feemed, to him, to be written from right to left, and no 
perfon had been able to decypher them. 
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The dialefls of Bugelen and ^undo, in Ja,v%, are faid to be very dii' 
tincf from the Javanese proper; and, from the fit ft of them, the^languagc 

Sulu is fuppofed to be derived. This point, however, I ' have not 
been able to inveftigate in a fatisfaclory manner, 

1'hs literature of the Javanese is ftmilar to that of the Maljys, to which 
it teems to have given origin. Their Kuggawins or CheniraSi contain 
tlieir mythology, ani the adventures of their ancient heroes, and exhibit^ 
them in a ftyle which has no inconfiderable refemblance to that of the 
Hindu Pur an oj. The laws are arranged in codes of conftier- 

able antiquity, and celebrated among all the eaftern iflands. 

The Jatoa or Javanese language does not'appear to have been regu^ 
larly cukivaied by Europeans, though feme of the outlines of their my- 
thological flories have been puhliflied in the Tranfaflions of the Afiatic 
Society in Batavia; as well as fome vocabularies of the Jawa language; 
In the Dutch, work, eniit'ed Begin en voortgnng du Oosthid. Compaii:' 
or the rife and progrefs of the East IrJui Company, a comparative view 
is exhibited of the Javanese and AI ilayu languages. The Maninnnieaans 
have tranflated the Koran into Javanese, 


The B.di and Madura languages, fooken by the in’nabitants of the 
ifles of the fame name, appear from the beft iniormation I could pro- 
cure, to be dialecls of Javanese'. The greater part of the inhabirarifs 
profefs the ancient religion of their ancchors, refemb'e the Hiniu: iniheir 
appearance, wear the Hindu marks on their forehead, and the women 
burn themfelves with ihnr deceafed hufbands, according to the praclicc 
cf the Hindus. L ke the unconverted Javanese^ they are peculiarly ad- 
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diQed to the worfhip oFIndra, SoRYAand Vishnu; but being neither 
in pofftflion of their original religious books, nor of the e.xtra6ls fr m 
them which have been adiaced in the Tranfadions of the Batavian 
Society, I forbear to dilate on this topic at prefent. 

III. B u'gis. — The Biigis may be reckoned the original language of the 
ifland of Celcbts, in the fame manner as the Javanese is that of the ifland 
of Java. This ancient, brave, and martial nation, alfo, became known to 
Europeans only in theii decline, but there are a variety of circumftances, 
relative to them, which incline me .o regard thtm as probably more an- 
cient, in the eaflern feas, than even the J.ivvnese. In courage, enter- 
prize, fidelity, and even fair dealing in commerce, they are placed at the 
head of all the orang timor, or eaftern men, even by the tefiimony of the 
Malays and Javanese themfeives, and to compare to them, either the 
Chinese, or the continental Indo-Chinese nations, were to compare an afs, 
caparifoned in fiiff and gilded trappings, to a generous courfer. The 
nation, to which the Bugis exhibit the greatefl; refemblance, is the Ja- 
panese, \)\it I have not been able to difeover that the fame fimilarity ex- 
ids between their refpeflive languages, which appears in their natural 
charadlers. 

The ifland of Celebes was formerly divided into feven principalities, 
which were all united under an eleftivc and limited fovereign. In this 
flate, the illand was the centre of eaflern commerce, and extended its 
conquefls, on the one hand, as far as ihe nland of Ball, and on the other, 
bevond the Motuccas. The Bugis language was alfiduoufly cultivated, 
and their ancient mythology, tiaditions, laws and hiflory, preferved in 
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books, the greater part of which are fl 11 extant, erpccially in the inte- 
rior, among the tribes \vho liiil adiiere to th-ir ancient rehgion, 0:\ 
the Tea coair, the Mabumvicdan rcl.giun prevails, and their books re- 
femble more the later Cksnira^ of the MjlL-xs. In i6cq, the 
sar R>j wiih the whole Aiu'ij/idsar nation, by one of the moil ha- 
gular revolutions on record, renounced their ancient rellji m, and not 
only adopted Ifiamirrn, but compelled a number of the inferior d.Ucs 
to i'liitate their example. 

The Eu zd l-.mgn.’gc, on the coafls, is much mixed with the callcr'a 
J\ui’ fvu, and is fourjd pure only in tlie ancient books, and in the interior of 
Celebes. It exhdi^ts urong fcatu-es of originality in 'ts vocables, but 
refenibles the bi'Ey.j- anl'/bni/i in it., con!lruclir.,j'. With Ma’ayu, 
li'avjr.i’se and 1/ ‘pjdhi k exinbits nia y c aincidenccs, but it coUitairiS, in 
its original ilite. a'lnoU; no words of San^sCnt origin. With the ancient 
I'ariL.ita, or Mt^fucci languagf’, it alfb exhibits Tome coirui Ic-sces. but as 
I b.me had no favorable opp.;n-tuiiity ofiludymg the I: > 's, anO uoxie at 
xainining th.e Tarnuia, wiih'uay deg'ee or acj..;-a':v, I cannot pre- 


all of 


tend to determine the nature of this conneeii in, C.imp .rad w.\h tlie, 

MaLmi or jivvicse, it has certainly more tire airol an oriyuiai tiian oi a 

« 

derivative to':wue, 

O 

The ilabod al})h bet canfids of twenty two h-t'ers. v. hic-t arc va.ic.l 
by the fix vocalic founds a. u, i, e, o, iVie;. 'i'he form rf tim c’nr fie' ;s 
peculiar, though ir appears t-a bdi)-’'; r j tlm Ifune ciafs as th"‘ Edts. w: .i, 
Id^d/a. Ti e p.ovtn o; die charerd ns coi. redes nrainv widi 'rat of die 
IciLcrs, di'mg’a th.y 
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order of arrangement. The form of the Bugi's charafler feems not only 
to differ confiderably, in different Hates, but the alphabet alfo varies in 
the number and order of the letters. This proceeds from the adoption 
or rejeftion of the double confonants, which, though ufed in ancient 
and claffical compofitions, are feldom or never employed in letter- wri- 
ting or common bufinefs 4 and hence, when a Biigis writes down 
his alphabet, it may vary, in the number of the charafters, from 
feventeen to twenty-two. vThe only Bugis alphabet, printed or en- 
graved, with which I am acquainted, is that which is given by For- 
rest, in a corner of one of the maps of his Voyage to the Mergui Ar- 
chipelago.’’ The letters are not formed according to the common round 
Bugis hand, but {harp angled, like the R^jang and Batta charadler ; but 
in other refpedls it is fufficiently correft. The Bugis charader is alfo 
employed frequently in writing Malayu compofitions. 

The language of the ancient Bugis compofitions difplays little diver- 
fity of dialed, but confiderable variety exifls in the language of converfa- 
tion, in the different Bugis Hates. The dialed of Mungkdsar or Macassar, 
the braveH and moH renowned of the Bugis tribes, differs confiderably 
from the Bugis proper ; but the dialeds of Licbu, Enrekang, Mandar, 
and efpecially Td-Rajja, feem aimoH to be different languages. 

The Bigis language has never been regularly cultivated by Euro- 
peans, though the Dutch have formed, abridgements of fome of the 
hiflorical relations in which it abounds. I have formed a fhort radical 
vocabulary of both the Bugis and Mungkdsar, but cannot confider it 
as pure and unmixed, being derived from inhabitants of the coaH, 
though fome of them were very intelligent, and tindured with their pe- 
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culiar learning. From the fame fource I obtained the following lift of 
the moft popular Bilgis compofitions : 


I. Nama Saguni, 

28. Rotun-rlsosiS, 

i. Batara Guru, 

29. Laga-ligo, 

3. Guru De Sillang, 

30. Tobala Onji, 

4. Tojorisumpa, 

31. Radaong Labeh, • 

5. Lasini Leleh, 

32. Lamada Romang, 

6. Batara Latoh, 

33. Palawago, 

7. Oputolaga, 

34. Lawaju-Langi, 

8. Araulangi, 

35. Lamapa-puli, 

g. Panori Tawgeh, 

36. Datu-Mowunleh, 

10. Lajiri-hoi, 

37. Laltimpang Mega, 

II. Jamuri China, 

38. Lasawung-Langi, 

12. Laurupoysi, 

39. Rotan di Papang, 

13, Rotun Nari-Tatta, Datu Nagima, 

40. Aji Ledeh, 

14. Lamaputoda-Turipo, 

41. Lamapang Aniro, 

15. Latum Mullurung, 

42. Latan-narUjivi, 

16. Lauhdun-Reo, 

43. Bayapaguli, 

17. Lapa Bichara Lari SindenarS, 

44. Latupu Sallau, 

18. Gutiipatalotopalaguna, 

45. Latupugulla, 

19. Lappang Ngarisang, 

46, Latan nari Pulang, 

20. Opu-Sangmu-li, 

47. Satya-bonga, 

SI. Opula-Maru- Datu-na-Sopeng, 

48. Lasatung-puge, 

22. Latu-getana Paju Limpoy, 

49. Laga-lego Tokolingheng, 

23. Sawira Gading, 

50. Latan naroagi, 

24. Adewata, 

51. Datula-Kila, 

25. Rotun Diliwung, 

52. Lapanadora. 

26. Data Pamu<;u, 

53. Rotan di timang toan laniu 

27. Lanaga Ladung, 



The greater part of the compofitions here enumerated, celebrate the 
deeds of their national heroes. But befides thefe, the “ Addat," or codes 
of Bugis law are of confiderable antiquity, particularly thofe of Gua, 
Waju, Boni and Mandar ; and of great repute, among the eaftern tribes. 
VScveral of them are tranflated into Malayu and Javanese, The Koran 
' alfo tranflated into the Bugis language. 
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The BitgU longs and romances are famoas among all the iflanJs of 
the Eali; an. I, as far as I can judge, from a very limited knov/ledge of 
them, ciia-d!} excel, in force of thought and fluency of vers’hcation. 
1 ’no ule of ih;, me is much leL frequent than among the Malays. The 
0.1.1 d}’ or me ecu is depends on the rhythm, and the meafure, in the 
i.idciiml poems, h.rs often confiderable ft mila’-ity to fome of the fpe- 
cies of Sanscrit verfe. The f -flowing lines are given as a fpeciiaea 
fiom the VScpdlai'iB the only Bugis ftory in my pofleflion. 

Narcttir ngi napapabjja natokunnina TJ’e^.oUtel 
La!o i'V.’iw.ing rasUi aji rito matindro'feiinipangi 
Kutomapidfl.iiig fifulingi matdtia.Jsia miia kakana 
At'eniapam.-.i nr,iijinn;na ia'ii faliwang ru-u.ianimpa 
J.aknr.atilliirn tirr;makudda Wi'llirijawa to Sopi'gl 
Jlilok-ifawa kak.ipamai lumpitna CL'fia tiijnna Sataiig 
Naraniiikit Lajutenjo ftfiimangutnah P.il'aupge 
M.iba’nada wcntapainai' richinanma kiiem mna 
M.rama krtu tta'apgpalii.na liana fainanna tuributili 
J,('!aiigiin,e tiiripafabi ujiitanai 'aailLiie 
Iiluaiinih aulaiin pstalutuna lolunguage. 

“ In the morn ng twilight, when the day began to dawn, awaked 
VCcpaUlei, and went out cf the pa'ace, ftep^nng caref.illy over thofe 
who were fleeping in regular rows, and th'^fe who w'ere rep.ofmg irregu- 
larly, wh“re licr elder brothers were fleeping two by two, and along 
tvith her went outPAMAi, her nurfe and attendant. Wullirijawa 
of Soptug, wci.t forth, and having opened the beautifully formed win- 
dotv, Irgm to exprefs her grief, O! my elden'iller Pamai, point 
out to me the fitnu on of Ciuni (a d ilr ct m Celebes) and fhow me in 
whrt direction Saaa;i( hes, vr.i re Pui-aiinic dwells, the brother of Lajii 
ienio,' Pam At anfwercvi, “ fee haw beautifully, the floating cloud? 
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reft on the {lately trees of Chin% as if they had been MTano-ed bv 
art. How beautiful are the Itwns, which feem as if the earth had of 
her own accord accommodated herfelf to the requeh of man. HO'V grace- 
ful wave the trees, with their foliage to the view, and the golden bam- 
boos which enclofe the lawns.” 

The fongs are very numerous. Some of them, are fhert pro- 

verbial maxims versified, and difplay confiierable force of both 
thought and langnag-*, but I have not met witli any which exhibit the 
peculiar charafler of the Maliyu Puntun. Tiiey however exhibit many 
traits of the peculiar manners of the Biiys tribes. In the following 
fpecimens, the firfi allales to a very common mode of puniiliing covr- 
ardice in Celebes, the fecond to the praflice of poifoning w'eapons, and 
the lad is a brief dialogue between a lover, going to battle, and hU 
miflrefs, who prefents him with her betel. box as a parting token. 

"Tikkiingi talafci' joa rm'i'it 
Tapafilaiei andraguru maliai 
Corripe mihtem fegnem, caTtra, 

Immaducem timlium caflrato. 

Tillii ritumiri balubahi rilltleang 
Ria paferakand lanni t<ijirrii 
Tiimera riurilcbn dadi aju ta Sangala. 

There are three articles expofeJ to falc 

In the clafh of coir.bat the temper of the lance 

The form of the bullet and the gum of the poifon tree of SangaJa.. 

Eja ripaiinrung aj'.mu marakka filla 
RiLoli birfua poll ii.aiapi sia 

Raija-Tu npa ilkapeku mi.inappa rlnnawating— 

T Ilia returona falina lopalopak'a 

Sjpahna likko otako u.iJiia pauwa 
Ti.nniuJirua pampaiung iiuJiia kampulajangang. 

B b b 
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Eja ! objeft of my fecret afFefijon, be not eafily moved to grieve, 

Whatever news arrive from the battle, till you fee 

My kris 1\aja Tumpa taken from iny girdle, but then grieve for the dead 

There are three prohibitions in my bctel-box, with which you mufl; conform: 

They are wrapt up in the folds of the betel leaf, — talk not in the time of action 

Loiter not idly within your tent — fkulk not as you advance on the foe. 

The Mungkdsir poetry is characterized by the fame features as the 
Bugis, and their national wars with the Dutch is faid to be a favourite 
topic among the poets of that race. The following fpecimen, which is 
a poetical challenge, alludes to the diverfion of cock-fighting, the fa- 
vourite amufement of the nation, 

Kcrimi jingang liwaya bija jmgang fundawa 

Niamiuniic bungafa tiniimbukkcya 

Eukki tonja kontalilla puna inukke nuruntu 
Tinumbukkeya bara eyapiia nifillung. 

Where is that courageous cock, that true game-cock, trained to combat— 

For here is his mrtch, full of youthful fpirit, yet unconquered 

Let him Hien enter the liils with me, if he would be conquered ; 

Hitherto invincible, if I am ever conquered, it will be now— — 

IV. Bima. — The Bima language is ufed in the independent date of 
Birua, which includes the eaftern part of Sumbazuu, and the weflern 
part of the ifland Ende, which was childifhly denominated Flores, by 
the early Portiigueze navigators ; and, after them, by fucce'eding voyagers 
and geogra*phers. If my information is correfl:, the Bima language ex- 
tends over the greater part of the ifland Ende. The Buna language is 
related, in fome refpefts to Bitgi's and Javanese, and on the coalf is 
mixed withdL'%:^- but neverthelcfs it has flrong pretenfions to origina- 
lity in its pronouns, verbal auxiliaries, and fimple names of objety 
In thole inllances, in which it exhibits a relation to the Bugis, it fee* 


\ 
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to be more clofely connedted with the Mungkdsar than the Eugis pro- 
per, and yet, in fentences, the difference is flriking, as in the following 
example. Where is the houfe of the Rajah Bikey kuassi rumata sang^ 
ngeiji.fBimaJ Kere tujuna embana kerayeng. (Mungk.J The fun, in Bima. 
is termed Mata-liro ; in Mungkdsar, Matulo ; in Bitgis, Mataso. A 
man, in Malay, orang, is, in Mungkdsar and Bugts, tail; and in 
Bima, do. The dialect of Sumbatoa, which prevails in the diftridts of 
the ifland of that name, which are not fubjeft to the Sultan of Bima, is of 
a more mixed character, and though it appears to contain many original 
vocables, yet the mafs of the language feems derived from other fources, 
as Bima, Javanese and Bugis. Neither the Bima nor Sumbatoa have any 
peculiar character, but ufe, indifferently, the Bugis or Malayu. I attempt- 
ed to inveftigate the relations of both of thefe languages, by forming 
comparative vocabularies of radical words; but not being able to pro- 
cure any compofitions in either of them, I do not flatter myfelf with 
having been able to obtain the pared; native terms in every in- 
dance. 


Specimen cf the Bugi's, Mungkdsar, Bima and Sumbawa languages. 




Alungktisar, 

Bima. 

Sunilawa. 

I 

r 

inukke 

nahu 

Ck, kaji 


(^lyo 

iyo 

lamada 

ddya 

we 

itii 

ikate 

ita 

kita 

thou 

mu 

ikau 

angomi 

mu 

you 

iko 

ik-iu-n^afinn: 

gomi 

kail 

he 

cU nea 

yenjo 

fed 

iya 

they 

eainanuns: 

yangafing 

do eJe 

jija talinan 

Vyhis 

ilie 

ytiniie 

ake 

ta 


yero, yetu 

anjoreng 

edc 

to 
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who 

what 

where 

when 

which 

ii 

will 

can 

fun 

moon 

Har 

wind 

rain 

day 

night 

morning 

evening 

year 

earth. 

water 

fea 

river 

wave 

fand 

mountain 

fire 

flone 

gold 

filver 

fait 

iron 

lead 

brafs 

white 

black 

red 

yellow 
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Bugis. 

Msingkasar, 

iga, niga 

inai 

aga 

apa 

pegi 

kemi 

fiana 

ungapana 

kega 

kerayeng 

unka 

nia 

ir.elo 

eroko 

maku’eh 

ku'.cgi 

matafo 

matalo 

ulung 

bii'.un 

vitoing, 

bintoeng 

anging 

angi 

boh 

boli 

afh 

alo 

wnnni 

bnnol 

e’e 

beribafa 

araweng 

karveng 

taung 

taiing 

tana 

bufta 

uwai' 

jeiie 

tafi 

tarnparang 

falok 

bmanga 

bomba 

b!>mbang 

kafi 

kafi 

bu'uk 

monchong 

apt 

pepe 

batu 

batu 

uhwfing 

bnlayeng 

falaka 

f.'laka 

paje 

chela 

biin 

bufi 

tiimera 

tumbera 

tumbaga 

tumbaga 

niapnti 

kebok 

malotong 

Jeiing 

rriachillah, 

eji 

BiaUni 

kum 


Bima, 

Sumlawa, 

choete 

fai 

au 

•komepo 

bench! 

mepo 

buncei 

pidan 

tnabe 

fangmepo 

wara 

ad da 

ne 

roa 

vau 

bau 

mataliro 

matahari 

wura 

bu'iin 

tara 

bintan» 

O 

angi 

angin 

ura 

ujin 

lira 

ano 

aimangadi 

annnotan* 

aimalldi 

anofiop 

aimumbiyang 

anoravi 

baa 

tero 

dana 

bumi 

oi 

aik 

moti 

let 

mnga 

pungburang 

bi’umba 

omak 

fare! 

garfek 

t’-'TO 

olat 

ah 

api 

■wa' u 

batu 

n.a(.in-anga 

bnl.n cn'^ 

faiuka 

faiaka 

slya 

s;ra 

belt 

bo ft 

tumbinga 

tiina 

romba 

tomaga 

lanta 

piiti 

mre 

piTak 

kala 

mera 

luoncha 

kunnT 

t ^ 
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Bugis. 

AIuu< l'i:ar. 

Bima, 

Fumlawa. 

green 

monchombulo 

ijow 

awa 

ijow 

blue 

magaii 

gau 

k .'ubu 

kolau 

f5fli 

bale 

juku 

lonie 

ampa 

fowl 

'manu 

jangang 

janga 

ayam 

bird 

tnanu-manu 

jangang-jangang 

n^fi 

piyo 

tiger 

machang 

machang 

maeban 

machan 

ferpent 

ula 

ulara 

fawa 

ula 

fliecp 

bembe 

bembe 

bee 

bade fa 


This fpecimen of a comparative vocabulary, will convey fome idea 
of the a£Iual flate of thefe languages, and of the actual variety which 
fubfifis in the language of converfation, efpecially on the coafts and 
maritime diftri6Is. Many of the words which occur in one language, 
arealfo found in others, though generally with fome difference of pro- 
nunciation, and fometimes in an oblique fenfe. Frequently too, be- 
tides the terms which I have felefled, which are only thofe of current 
ufe, feveral other ^vords of the fame fiornification might be found with- 
in the compafs of the language. Thus, inhead of anging, wind, in the 
high Bugis, salaru'i-r ncrur’^ in this fignification ; and inflead of saldkHj 
filver, hulimata occurs in the high Mungkdsar dialecf. In the fame 
manner, the perfonal pronouns in Bugis terminate their plurals in ma- 
fiungt and in Mungkdsar in ngasing, both of which fignify alL Thus,. 
(Bug.) idimanung, (Mung.J ikutkngddng, we all. (Bug.) ikamanungj 
(Mung.) ikaungdsing, you aW. (Bug.) edmanung, (Mung.) yenjo yang- 
ngasing, they all. It is worthy of obfervation, that the Udia language 
fpoken in Orissa, forms the plural of its perfonal pronouns by the addi- 
t>cn of the particle mane, or manang, like the Bugis. Thus, in Udia, 
undihemane, iumbhemceni, semane' ox i-nane, fignify “we, ye, they, 

C c c 
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V. Batta. — The Batti language, which I regird as the mod; an- 
cient language of Sumatra, is ufed by the Batta tribes, who chiefly oc- 
cupy the centre of that ifland. The fingularity of their manners, and 
in particular the horrid cuftom of anihropoph igy, pracfifedby a na ion 
in other refpefls more civilized than the Malays by whom they are 
furrounded, has attracted the attention of Europeans from the time of 
the earliefl voyagers to our own times, but no very fatisfaSory account, 
has ever been given of them, as a nation. The befldefciiption of them is 
certainly given by MARSDEN,in his hiftory Sumatra, but even that is 
very imperfefl and fuperficial, and at variance, in fome refpecls, with 
the information I received from individuals of the nation. Marsuen 
confines their cannibalifm to two cafes; that of perfons conderpned for 
crimes, and that of prifoners of war; but they themfelves, declare, that, 
they frequently eat their own relations, when aged and infirm, and that, 
not fo much to gratify their appetite, as to perform a pious ceremony. 
Thus, when a man becomes infirm and weary of the world, he is faid to 
invite his own children to eat him, in the feafon when fait and limes are 
cheapefl. He then afeendsa tree, round which his friends andoffspring af- 
femble, and as they fliake the tree, join in a funeral dirge, the import of 
which is, The feafon is come, the fiuit is ripe, and it muft defeend.” 
The viclim defeends, and thofe that are nearefi; and deareft; to him, 
deprive him of life, and devour his remains in a folemn banquet. This 
account is certainly more likely to excite incredulity than the account 
of M.vrsden, but It i,s the account of fome of the Battas themfelves, 
as tveii as that of the Malays m their vicinity. This inhuman cuftom 
is not, however, without a precedent in hiftory, for Herodotus pofi- 
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lively afferts, that the Paday or Padaioi, about 500 years before our 
sera, ware not only adUicled to the eating of raw flefh, but accuftomed 
to kill and eat their relauoas when they grew old. Now it is curious 
that Batta or Batay, for the name is written both ways, feems to be the 
very word which, in Greek, is rendered Palaioi, the letter^ being al- 
mod always pronounced b among feveral of the Indo Chinese nations, as 
in the word Pali which is almofl always pronounced Bali. The follow- 
ing is ihe account which Herodotus gives us of the Paday, or Padaioi. 
“ Another Indian nation, who dwell to the eaftward of thefe, (the Indian 
Ichthyophagi) are of nomadic habits, and eat raw flefh. They are called 
Paday, and arc faid to praflife fuch cuftonis as the following. Whoev- 
er of the community, be it man or woman, happens to fall fick, his moll 
familiar friends, if it is a roan, kill him ; faying, that by his pining in 
ficknefs, his flcfli will be fpoiled for then); and though he deny that he 
is lick, they do not attend to him, but put him to death, and feaftonhim. 
When a v/oman falls fick. flie is treated in like manner by her moll inti- 
mate female alfjciates. They alfo facrifice anvd feaft on him who arrives 
at old age, and this is the reafon that fo few of them ever attain it, for 
they kill every one who fails Tick, before that period.’ * This account of 
He RODOTUS certainly correfponds very minutely with tlrecuftorns attri- 
buted to the Batta race, and renders it probable that this modern nation 
derive their origin from the ancient Paday or Batay. Neither is it more 
incredibje that the Battas Ihould eat human fielh, as a religious ceremony, 
than that anthropophagy fliould be praflifed by the clafs of mendi- 
cants termed Agora Punt'h, in Bengal, and other parts of India^ which 

•* 
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is a faft that cannot eafily be called in queftion. It is farprizing that 

this Angular cuflom has received fo little inveftigation. 


The names of the different Batfa tribes, of whom I have been able to 
hear, are the following — 


1. BaUa Sebalungii, 

2. Batta Padembanin, 

3. Batta Kwalu, 

4. Batta Pannay, 


5. Batta Tom, 

6. Batta Bila, 

7. Batta Kiirulang, 

8. Batta Sipagabii. 


In many of the Batta cufloms, confiderable fimilarity to thofe of the 
Nairs of Malabar may be triaced, as in the law of inheritance, according 
to which it is not the fon^ but the nephew, that fucceeds. 


The Batta language has confiderable claims to originality, though it 
is not only conne6led with the Malayu, but alfo with the Biigts 
and Bma languages. In point of conflrufiion it is equally Ample 
as the Malayu, but it is with the Bups that it Teems to have the mofl 
intimate conneflion. Indeed, the manners of the aboriginal BilMs 
are fuppofed to have exhibited no fmall refemblance to the peculiar 
cufloms of the Batta nation ; for the Rajja or Ta-Rajja tribe, in the 
central parts of the ifland Celebes, are faid flill to eat their prrfoners of 
war. Batta language is the chief fource of that diver fity ofdia- 
left which is difcoverable in the languages of Sumatra. The Raj an o- or 
'Rejang dialed is formed by the mixture of the Batta and Malayu; the 
Lambmg, by mixing Malay and Batta with a proportion of Javanese. 
The Karro-ws, who are fubjed to Achi or Achin, ufe only a flight vari- 
ation of the Batta language, while the language of Achi proper confifls' 
of a mixture of Malayu and Batta, with all the jargons ufed by the Mos-. 
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kirn of theeaR:, whether Hindustani^ Arab-Tamul or Mdpllla. The Achi~ 
nese refemble the MdpilUs of Malabar more than any other tribe of Ma. 
lays: they have long been connected with them as a people, and ufe many 
Manilla terras currently in their language. The dialers of Neas and the 
Pi'gp illands, the inhabitants of the latter of which are termed Mantaway, 
by the Malays, have perhaps greater pretenfions to originality than any 
of the dialefts of Suma.'ra^ but refemble the Batta more than any other 
dialed. Hence it may be fafpefled, that if we were acquainted with the 
books of the Baitas, and knew the full extent of their language, in all its 
variety of expreffion, elliptic phrafes,and obfolete wmrds,the coincidence 
would be flill more flri king. There is probably, to-o, fome diveility of 
expreffion in thefe dialtdls, even in tlieir prefent Rate, for in forming a 
fliort radical vocabulary of the Keas language, I found it differed confi- 
derably, in fome inflances, from the fpecimen publiRied by Marsden, 
in the fixth volume of the Archwohgia, 

The Batia Lnguage has been cultivated by writing, from the earlieft 
times, and numerous books are (aid to exifl in it. I have only been 
able, however, to procure the names of the following — 

j. Si' a Jvlarnnirata, 3 . Raja Isiri, 

2. Siva Jarang-’vlundopa, 4. Malamdeva. 

The Batia alphabet is peculiar, both in the form of its charadlers, and 
in the order of their arrangement. It confiRs of nineteen letters, each 
of which is variable by fix vocalic founds like the Bugis, In the power 
of the lett^ers, it nearly correfponds with the Bugis and Javanese alpha- 
bets, the difference between all thefe being extremely trifling, confifling 
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i'olely in one of them exprefling two cognate fcunds l-y one charaffer, or 
adding a new' charafter, or the luodifi 'atior'. of a chit- idler, to exprefs a 
double confonant of frequent recurrence. But the Batta char.icler hai 
anorher peculiarity ; it is written neither f'-om -iglv to left, nor from left to 
right, nor from top to bottom, but, in a man ter direfLy oooolite to that 
of the Chinese, from the bottom to the top m th i lino, as the Mexi.'ans 
are tofaid to have arranged their hiero-^Iyphics. i’he in.iterial for writing 
is a bamboo, or the branch of a tree, and the inftrument for writing the 
point of a kris, confequently their native forefts always furniih them 
with materials in abundance, and inflead of our pages and volumes, they 
have their bamboos and literary faggots. Mars den has given a tolera- 
bl) corredl Baita alphabet, in his« hillory of Sunialra, but inllead of 
placing the characters in a perpendicular line, he has arranged them ho- 
.rizontally, which conveys an erroneous idea of their natural form. The 
Battas, fometimes, read their bamboos horizontally inftcad of perpendi- 
cularly, as the Chinese and Japanese do their books, but the Chinese confi- 
der the correft mode of reading to be from the top to the bottom of the 
page, and the Eattas from the bottom to the top. The lines a' che t^p ( f a 
Chinese page are always regular, and if a line terminates in the middle 
of the page, the blank fpace is tow'^ards the bottom ; now the Battas 
fometimes write on growing trees; and in this cafe, if a blank fpace oc- 
curs, it is tow^ards the top of the divifion, a circumftance which deter- 
mines what they confider as the natural polition of fhei: charatfers. 
1 he Batia charaders, when arranged in their proper pofition, have 
confiderable analogy to the Bugis and Tdgdla. The Lampung and Ea. 
Jang characters coincide in power with thofe of the Battas though the ar- 
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ranromcnt is different, andfo f^r from being confideredas original alpha- 
bets, they are only regarded, as far as I could learn, by the Battas, as differ- 
ent forms of the fame charafter. Indeed, the greater part of the differ- 
ence^ thev exhibit in forna, may be fairly attributed to the different ma- 
ter aLs on Vvdiicii they write, and the different manner of writing; while 
the r.' v'erfity in the number and arrangement of the letters may be re- 
ferred to the fame caufes which have produced a fimilar variety in the 
alphabet. 

VI. Tagala. — T he Tagala or rather Ts-Gdla or the lan- 
guage is among the Pkilibpines, what the Malayu is in the Malay iflands 
or the HindiiPA'ii in Hindustan proper. A Spanish miffionary, who 
pofTeffed a minute knowledge of this language, has declared, that “ The 
Tdgala poff ffes the combined advantages of the four principal lan- 
guages in the world. It is myflerious as the Hebrew; it has articles 
for nouns, both appellative and proper, like the Greek ; it is elegant 
and copious as the Lctin; and equal to the Italian, as the language of 
compliment or burinefs.” To examine rigoroufly the juflnefs of this 
c’jlog urn, 15 foreign to my purpofe; it is neceffary only to hate, that it 
is CO' [idvoi'd bv tliof:" rvho have ftadied it with mod; attention, as the 
radicrt! language, from which the greater part, if not all, the dialefls of 
the P’iiHt')lnei are derived. A miflionary, who had refided eighteen 
years in tli-fe illands, and whofe account of them has been tranflated 
from the Spanish, and printed by Thevenot in the fecond part of his 
Relations dc divers Voyages Curieuses. Paris idbq,” declares, that 
though every diilricl has its particular dialed!:, yet that thefe have all 
fome relation to each other, fuch as fubhfls among the Lombard, Sicilian 
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and Tuscan dialects. There are fix dialects of this kind, in the innnd of 
Mi iniia, and two in Oton. Some of thefe are current in feveral iflands, but 
the m off general are the Tagdla and Bisaya, tl>e laft of which is very 
grofs and barbarous; bat the other more refined and polilhed. Tlier 
opinion of tliis miffionary is confirmed by Fra. Caspar ee San Ait- 
GUSTiN, who afierts, that all thefe particular tongues are dialects of one 
general language, in the fame manner as the Attic, Ionic and /Eihc, are 
all dialects of G. eek, or as the Itxlian, Spanish, Foriu^ueze and French^ 
arc all derivatives from the Latin. 

The Td'rdla languag-e has been cultivated onlv by the S/}J'iish mif- 
Conaries. I he Tdgdla grammar of Fra. G.asp ar de San Augustin., 
which has palled through two editions, w.>s printed in 1703, and again in 
1787, In his preface, he requefls thefe who are delirous uf more nume- 
rous examples in the language, to have recourfe to other grammars, efpe- 
cialiy, to that of Fra. Francisco i>e San Joseph., who is cifewhere 
called the Demosthenes of the I d^dla language. A coafcffional, by 
the fame author, in Spanish and Fd^dUi, was publiihe,-! in 1713, and re- 
publifiied with the fecond edition of his grammar. In 1627. Fra. Al- 
phonso a St. Anna publiihed his “ F.xplicacwn de ia DjcLrina Ctiris- 
iiana en lingua Tdgdla,” and,befides thefe, many other religious compofi- 
tions, both in profe and verfe, have been publiQied by the miffionanes. 

The Tdgdla alphabet confills of feventeen letters, three of which are 
vowels, and fourteen confonants. It is of the fame clafs as the Bugis 
and Batta alphibets, and refembles them much in form: and, it is pro- 
bably from fomeidca of this fimilarity, that Fra. Caspar de San Au- 
gustin, afiferts that the Tdgdla charaflers were derived from the Malays, 
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The Tajdli chara5;er is as difficult to read as it is cafy to write. 
It is written with an iron ftyle on bamboos anJ palm leaves, and 
the Span:sh miffi maries aflert, that the ancient mode of wri hng was 
from top t ) bottom, like the Chinese. From the circum dance of their writ- 
ing with an iron flvle on bambeos, and from the refcmblance of the let- 
ters to the Batta character, I ffiauld rather imagine that the ancient 
Bd^dla mode of wiiting was from the bottom to the top. The 7 ardln 
characlers arc di!! ufed in Comi-itan, and in general among the Td^dlas 
wh ) have not embraced chridianity ; and even by the Cbiidbri converts, 
they are fiil] preferred in epillolary correfpondence, though the contra- 
ry has been iufinuated by forne of the miffionaries, who aliedge that 
the roman alphabet was eagerly adopted, on account cf its being more 
eafily read. 


The Tdrdh language, with a confiderable number of peculiar voca- 
bles, an I g'-eat {i iguharity of idiom, is neverthelefs to be confidcred as 
a cognate language with dfu/.'vii, Bilgis Txnd J vvaK 'se. Few luiiguages, 
on a carfory examination, prefent a greater a2:>peaiance of originality 
than the Id^dla, I'hough a multitude of its terms agree precifcly with 
thofe of the languages jufi enumerated, though the rnoic hmple idioms 
are precifely the fame, and though th.e nouns have rmitli r, rv cperly 
fpeaking, genders, numbers nor cafes, nor the verbs, mooes, tenlcs 
or peifons, yet the idioms are rendered lo complex, anti the h npic terms 
ai'e fo much metamorphufed, by a variety of the mod limy le artihtes, 
that it becomes quite impoffible for a perfon who underdands ah tire ori- 
ginal words in a fentence, either to rec >gnize them in dividually, or com- 
prc-liend dr: nieaiimg of tbiC whole. In illudraling, therefore, the mecha- 
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nif.-a oF language, few languages are mure inflruclive than the Ta'^'ilct. 
The artifices vrhich it chiefly empicys, are the prefixing or poflfixing to 
fimple vocables, certain particles, which are again combined, and coalcfce 
with others; and the complete or partial repetition of terms, in this redu- 
plication, may again be combined with other particles. 


The Ta-ydla forms the plurals of nouns by the word as the 

Malays by hanyd'k, both of which fignify many, and feem to be the very 
fame word, as the m and h are often pronounced in Inch an indihincl 
manner, in the /i L-d'h’Zfrf languiges, that they Teem neither to corref- 
pond CJcaclly to onr m nor our b, but to an intermediate found. To oro- 

L 

per names, the T^igrlLi prefixes the particle si, and ang to appellative 
■nouns. The firft of thefe correfponds to the Ma’ayu sa, and the 
latter to yr.ngt both of tvhich are frequently ufed in Maluyic in 
the fame manner; but the Tagdla combines both thefe with the 
particles nya and ka, the firfl; of avhich fignifies of it, and the 
latter zlo; and thus they form jtn^, kana, nhi%, nang, which, (except 
the laff, wiiich is only a different mode of writing the Aialayu 
nyidg, of tie^e, zc:io,) fc^xctly occur in Malayn. The pluial of nouns, in 
jl/izfTV'iC. Is roiTieuimes formed by tire repetition of the fingular, and fome- 
tiracs this repetition is not corrsplete, butconfiils only of the firfl fyliable 
or fyliabies. Ihisaho occurs in the Tagdla, in which language banal, the 
M'-dayu bemar, lign'.hesyxiil, true, and tavo fignifies a man, correfpondina- 
with the Bfis tail, A just man, in Tafia, is therefore, aiig- banal aa tavo, 
or by tne addition of another particle, and altering the pofition of the 
wotds, ang tauong banal. Now if rve fubflitute the Malayu woed orang, for 
the Bfis and Tafia term iau or tavo, we may render both thefe fen« 
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tences thus ; yang orang yang knar, 2 Lnd yang benarnya orang. In the 
plural, to ^^gmW,just men,\}\t T again gives, ang marga tauong babanal, to 
which the correfponding Mahya phrafe is, yang banydk orang yang babe- 
nar; or again in Tagdla, ang hahanalna manga tavo, to which the correL 
ponding Malaya is, yang habsnarnya banyak orang. 

The fimple pronouns, which vary fo much in all the diale cds of tlie 
eailern feas, are nearly the fame in Tagdla and Malayii, though it is not 
very eafy to recognize them in the former language when combined 
with particles. Thus in the firlil perfon ako, ko, kiia, kavii are pure Ma- 
icyit; and in the fecond perfon, TOW correfponds equally wdth rae, wdiile tL:o 
and tyo feem to be only trivial variations of the Malyu ungkau and ayo. 
In the third perfon siya is only a variety of layea like sioppa for sa-apha, 
■aho, in Malayit ; wdiile niya, of him, his, is pure Mulayu, as are itu, tint, 
and nin of this, tvhileyav, this, and yain, that, correlpond to ini and anu. 
It is however chiefly in the verb that the peculiar charafter of the 7^-. 
gala language difplays itfelf. The fubilantive verb is generally omitted 
altogether, audits meaning is denoted by implication, or the pofiiionof the 
words in a fenteace. Sometimes, however, it is exorellhd bv the art’-de 
ay, the contraftion of the Malaya a lda, as Slno ang m uipag? Who is dili- 
gent? or rather, ^Vho is he who is diligent? Ang maiipag ay si Ja c f: 
it is Jacula that is diligent, or literally, he who is diligent is one J..- 
GU LA. 


The 1 agdla verbs being only names of actions or dates of exiflence, 
they cannot p operly be faid to be either adtivc or pafin e. neither ha\ e 
they any perfons, numbers or moods : all ihcfe being expreded by par- 
ticles prefixed or poflfixed to the radical word. The princi; .d par- 
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t eles employed in modifying the Taidhi verbs are alfo common to the 
Mi/ayu language. The Tdjdla particles are na, nag, mag, pag, ungm, 
cn, i-i: thofe which correfpond to them in Malayusivc na, nyang, m:ng or 
mt, peng, yaagmeag, yang, an,a\in. Their hgnifications are radically the 
fime, nor do they differ efTentially in their firnple application; but in the 
variety of modes according to which thefe particles may be combined with 
the verb, in its fimple form, in its reduplicate form, in its femi-redupli- 
cate form, and the v'ariety of tranrpofitions of letters and the cltanges of 
one letter for another, euphonice. gratia, v/hich all thefe combinations give 
occafion to; in all thefe, the 'Idgdla is infinitely fuperior to the Ualayu, 
if there is any merit in a fuperiority which confifls in greater intricacy. 
The changes which occur in Malaya are few and obvious, in Tdgdl.i they 
are digefleJ into an extenfive and complex fydem, in which perfedf 
familiarity with every form that the word can affume, not only by the 
addition of particles, but by the interchange of letters, is necelfiry to en- 
able a perfon to detefl the radical, which is often more dTguifed than in 
the mod comolex Arabic derivatives. Thus in Ta ala the root tolog fig- 
mfies to deep, natalog ako I dept, natotolog a\o, I am deeping, viatalog, 
deep, niUotoLg ako, I will deep, k iolog, pagkatolcg and fngkakatoLg. fleep- 
i-g, nitolologpa ako, I d -nt or was deeping, ang natotolog, the deeper, ang 
inatotobg, the perfon who is t > deep, nakatolog ako, I had dept: natologan,. 
the having been afleep, natoblogm, the being adeep, k .tohgan and kuto- 
t/rtgetn, the bring adeep, or act of deeping, or the deeping place: and 
for the plural nangcto'o'gan, nangatofologan, pangatoUgan, pangatotohgan 
slhc. the particles ni, viaznd pa, be'om'n' va-'gn, manga zrA panga, in 
the plural. I his is an indance in whic'* the changes of the radical word 
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7 e very obvious; in the foliowin;^ thev are lefs fo, buhat to lift; 

bu'V'm.'iJ^uk'xt, biinvc'iit^ hubuha*-, pagbuhat, nak:ibuh'it, ni~ 
bd'u'd, fnnu’iit. binujuhit, h’Aitin, hubuhatin, nagbahuhat, nagpapi.hu- 
ht!, irr.gpahiiiiat, migpnpahuhat, pagp.ibuhat, paopr.pjbuhjt, pinabuhai, 
pbiabubuhat, r, ink it, namuhit, n:, 7 niimahU, mvnvJi.it, mamvnuhat, pina- 
vinh it, pinanivnuh'd, bi'nuhitin, pamumuhaiin. The addition of a grea- 
ter number of particles would hill produce a conhderable ninriber of ad- 
ditimal luetamorphofes, in which it v.’ould be very diilicultto recognize 
the ori'^inal radical bi.hit; but thefe mav fafhee to f!le^vthe g-^nius ol ihe 
language ; and they will alfo tend to Pnew the extreme dajtger tint any 
elvmologin. or grammarian incurs, vrho prefumes to treat or one of the 
ealiern langing'^s without a radical knowledge of it, and even, in fome 
degree, of its cognate dialecfs. 

The greated defects of Fra. Caspar de S. Augustin’s Tagdla 
grammar proceed from his not having comorchended fufEciently the 
origiiul fimplicity of the diiiiccl;, nor even the {irnpic artifice by ivhicli 
t^ie greater par;: of thefe chamgts h-xve been cldccted ; and Turn having 


co;nj)'jied nis grammar on 


Uic !-rnmmnr nti du.c/jtw: r-rinciplcs, witiiouL attending uni- 
foraily to the peculiar characler of the language. 


With refpeh; to the. original literature of the Ugatas, the accounts 
of xheSbiinisk irn.Ti anarics a-'C rather clifcordant, Sometirnes tliey reprefent 
them as totally devoid of hifbuies, and boors ol (cicnC':; an-u loinctimes 
they rep-icfent them as in poirdiion of many l ilharicai poems ; not confi- 
der nglhat alrnod the whole body of eaflern hihory mud be gleaned from 
poetical trailiLicn, It hoivever appears, clearly enoug-i^ from tlieu* own ac- 
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counts, that the ancient religious traditions of the TajuLi race, their ge- 
nealogies, and the feats of their gods and heroes, are carefullv oreferved 
in hiilorical poems and fongs, which, in their youth, they carefully com- 
mit to memory, and are accuilomed to recite during labour and iong 
voyages, but particularly at their fcilivals and folemn lamentations for 
the dead. Thefe original memorials of the race, the millionaries ha'ee, 
with pious care, attempted to extirpate, and have eraploved tliemfcives 
feduloufly in corapofing religious tracls, both in prcfe and verfe, in the 
Tagdla, with the hope of fupplanting the remains of natioric;! and pagan 
antiquity. Many pfums and hymns, and even fome of the Greek drama-, 
compofed by Dionysius Areop^cifa, have m this manner been 
tranflated into the language. Among this brood of Tdgdia poets, 

the names of Fra, Axtosio dh S. Gregorio, oM'r a. Alonso de 
S. A.xa, and of Fra, Paelo Clai.n, th^ tranflator of Kimbis. into TkGd- 

I ' O 

la, are celebrated, but the mod illudrious of them all, fays the reverend 
father Caspar de S. Augustin, is Fra. Pedro de Herrera, the 
very Horace of the Idgdia language, as appears by his book of Pos- 
trimerias:' With the original Idgdla poetry I am unacqnmnLcd, and I 
believe no fpecimen of it has been hiclierto publiOied. S. Aucnsrjy. in 
his grammar, treats, indeed, of poetry, but he pvjuRy conUncs 

his examples to the works of his ghollly brethren, lie obierves. that dre 


Tagdla verfe, is only regulated by the rhythm <;f the fy'iablcs, and the 
fimilarity of the vowels in the clofe. Xlns hmiLiiit'.’ (■[ the terminatuve 
\Q\ytij does not aniouirt to rcguiar r;',\’::rr ror the eonionants may be 


totallv different 


tnougn 


vo'veis 


in t:’,e SbatiiJi tlv' mes 


termed Asonantes. Thus la^lag; and tdi.,! 

O o 


andr ffuyv, .dlip and 
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however imperfed as ihymes, are all that is required in tlie terminations 
of To -.d'cZ verfe The Ta-dLi mures, adds the fame auilior, are rather 
i'vU'JC than her()ic, airi he a.Iduccs fpccimens of feveial Latia ana Cd:!.i- 
licL i mcafures, nri.tated in that languai^e, beiidcs a legitimate fonnet, ad- 
drefied to hirnfeif, on pub'.iiTilng liis Tdgdia grammar by Fra, Joseph 
I, EE T:\r f lio'.ving fpecimen from the Td^ah vcrfion of 

Dionysius Areopagita, is an imitation of tiie 


D r 


one oi tiie dramas oi 


comic V 


erfe of I’erence, 


Di’o fa dakkilang kaharian nang G. sc'.z 
Ay it'.'Hg bayannang Athenas la.o, at rncrx 
ibang manga bayang na fafa'vop bags 
H-ngan faona, at magpaiagaycn pa. 

Besides the Ta^dla nation, there are feveral other races, which in- 
habit thefe iflands, who differ confiderably from each other in features, 
language, and the various relations of the focial Bate; but concerning 
them, it is niore'diiTicuIt to fpeak v/ith any degree of certainty. Such 
are the Panibar.^os, who refide to the north of di'u/uV/c; the Lih'g:., vdio 
are gei.eraHy dilfufed over the Pknipbines ; and the painted race, tei-'e- 
eh, by the Spaniards, Pintados, wiio arc, by Tome, icckoned a bran, n 
the Bis'pa nat: m, and allied to the Tdidla and ij/o;. > races; wrdle, by 
others, they are fuppvdcd to be of the fame 'V igin as tlie Harafar.is. 

O: the Bis/i'ya language, I have feen feme id.ts of -rords. I: app-ai: ‘ ' 
be either mixed with 'Pm^ala, or derived from the f ine fource-, but . i 
icldom pollible to judge of any of tire caftern languages from a few ;i ! ;•- 
gling fpe iinens, . funned lu the hurried, inaccurate and incuriutu- man- 
ner in which ihcfe are generaiiy coileded. F(;r tlii-> reai'on, 1 (n » uilcr 


no obfervations on the P. /inans-o iang-nage. c- r-vneh I ha\c aifj iccx. 

i c? o o *■ 
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fpecimens; on ihe Biaju, Tuli'i. 'ii'n-Tui’T^cs of Borneo: nor on the 

Harafora,oxm& ]Tr;gua;jcs of thecapLcni ifljs. I'he Shiu tongue is a 

very mixed dialecl. but is derived cliiefly from the Moluyu, J.u ancscSivA 
T'cidla. Forrest, however, is inclined to refer its pecaiiarities to the 
Bi.rva. The language of Mclindenozo, or M'hich nearly coin- 

odes with the Laraiti dialecl, is alfo a conipound of Md.cyn, Bey's and 
IBjdlu, with a certain proportion of the ancient Tdrna-ei or Moluera lan- 
guage, which feerns to have been an original tongue. TheBiOju language is 
reckoned original, but it lias no written cliaracler. The Ei jus arc of 
two races ; the one is fettled on Borneo, and are a rude, but vrariike and 
indullrious nation, who reckon thenn'elves the original polfeliors of the 
ifland of Borneo. The other is a fpecies of fca-gypfies, or itinerant fiiTi- 
ermen, who live in fmall covered boats, and enjoy a perpetual fummer 
on the eaflern ocean, fiiifting to leeward, from illaad to iidand, with the 
variations of the rnonfoon. In home of their cullcms, this fingular race 


refemble tlie natives of the Mddive dlands. Tne Moldivicins annually 
launch a fmall bark, loaded with perfumes, gums, flowers and odorife- 
rous wood, and turn it ad lift at the mercy oi tiie winds and waves, as 
an offering to the S/nrit of the zvbids : and fometimes rnniiar offerings are 
ma.lc to the fpirit whom they term the King of the Sen. In like manner 


the Btajus perforin tlicir dfering to the god of evil, launching a fmill 
ba:k, loaded with all the fins anti misfortunes of the nation, which are 
imagined to fail on the unhappy crew that may be fb unlucky as hrft 
to iiscet tvilli it. 

Tun Jain or Tcdcnj tnocs live cluefly on the N. E, coafl of Borneo, 
and are reckoned a favage and piradcal race, addicled to catingf 
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she fiefh of their enemies. With their language I am totally un- 
acquainted, but it is reckoned peculiar. It is very probabl-e, however, 
•that they are only a tribe of Iddn, whom, again, I imagine to be only a 
race of Hxrdfaras or Alfocrs, as they are termed by the Dtitch, who 
feem to the molt ancient and original race of ail the eaftern iflands, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, the Papucis. The Iddn are fometimes termed Marid; 
they are certainly the nr'ginal inhabitants of Borneo, and refenible the 
Hardforns equally in flature, agility, colour, and manners. The Hava- 
Joras are indigenous in almolt all the eaftern ifles, and arc fometirnes 
found on the fame iftand with the Papuas or oriental negroes. They 
are often lighter in colour than the Muhamntedan races, and generally 
excel them in ftrengthanda6tivity. They are univerfally rude and unlet- 
tered, and where they have not been reduced to the ftate of fiaves of 
the foil, their manners have a general refemblance. In their manners, 
the molt Angular feature is, the neceffity impofed on every perfon, of 
fometime in his life, embruing his hands in human blood; and in gene- 
ral among all their tribes, as well as the Iddn, no perfon is permitted to 
marry till he can Ihew the fkull. of a man whom he has flaughtered. 
They eat the fljfh of their enemies, like the Battas, and drink out ©f 
their fkulls-, and the ornaments of their hoiifes are human fkulls and 
teeth, which are, confequently, in great requeft among them, as formerly 
in Sumatra, the ancient inhabitants of which are faid to have originally 
had no other money than the flvulis of their enemies. The Haraforas 
are found in all the Moluccas, in Celebes, the Philippines, and MagindanOf 
where they are termed Subano or Manubo; and the ferocious race raen- 
tiemedby Marsdeii, who live inland from Samanka m Sumatra, and 

G g g 
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are accuflonied to atone their own faults by offering the heads of ftran- 
gers to the cliiefs of their villages, are probably of the fame defcription. 

The P.ipuas, termed by themfelves Igolotf. but by the Spaniards of the 
Philippines, negritos del monte, from their colour and woolly hair, are the 
fecond race of aborigines, intheeaftern iflcs; in feveral of which they are 
ftill to be found, and in all of which they feem to have originally exifted. 
Some of their divihons have formed fmail favage hates, and made feme 
advances towards civilization; but the greater part of them, even with 
the example of more civilized races before their eyes, have betrayed no 
fymptoms, either of a tafte or capacity for improvement, and continue 
in their primitive flate of nakednefs, fleeping on trees, devoid of houfes 
or cloathing, and fub filling on the fpontaneous products of the foreh, or 

the precarious fuccefs of their hunting and fifhing. ■ : e natives of the 
Andaman ifles feem to be of this race, as alfo t;.. bhick mountaineer 
tribes of the Malay peninfula, termed at Kiddeh, at Peruk, and 

in the Malay countries to the N. W. of Kiddeh, Bii.v . .rhile to the fouih- 
ward of Peraik, and through the llraits of Malacca, d'.:* eahward, they 
are termed Dayak, The Papuas,ox oriental negroes, . v, be all divided 
into very fmall ilates or rather focieties, very little c . 1 , .1 with each 

other. Hence their language is broken into a ic .nude of dialedls, 
which, in procefs of time, by reparation, accident, and oral corruption, 
have nearly loll all refemblance. The Malays of the peninfula, confider 
the language of the blacks of the hills as a mere jargon, which can only 
be compared to the chattering of large birds; and the Papua dialects, in 
Inany of the eallern ifles, are generally viewed in the fame light, 
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The Arabs, in their early voyages, appear to have frequently encouii- 
tered the Papnas, whom they defcribe hi the moil frightful colours, and 
condantly reprefent as cannibals. They are mentioned by the travellers 
Wahab and AbU-Zeid, in the Silsilct-al-Tuarikh, tranflated by 
Rf\'audot, and nearly the fame accounts feem to be repeated by Ma- 
FUDi, yAit:uT.' and Ibn al Wardi. The following paffage, which 
ievcs the name of one of the tribes, is adduced from the Persic treatife 

O' 

termed Seir ul Aklim, the author of which appears to have vifited the 
eadi.m iflands. ‘ After nnentioning the great ifland of camphor, probably 
Bor ueo, he adds, “ Beyond this are other iflands of different hzes, among 
whmh there is one of conhderabJe extent, inhabited by a race of blacks 
termed KahdLid, who refemble brutes in form, and when they can feize 
on a perfon, they kill and eat him. Of this pra6lice, I have had expe- 
rience, having efcape 1 only by throwing my felf into the fea; as the 
faying is, ' when you are going to be flain, throtv yourfelf into the fea, 
and perhaps you may furvive.’ Even fo it happened to me, for getting 
on the trunk of a large tree, I kept my hold for three days, when I tvas 
thrown by the force of the winds and waves on a defart fiiore, and after 
enduring much hunger and third, reached, at lad, an inhabited country.” 

The tribes of the eadern idands exhibit a variety of fingular and 
intereding appearances, not only in the civil and political, but alfo 
in the natural and moral hidory of man. If fome of them appear in 
a naked and primitive flate of barbarifm, in others the vediges of an- 
cient art and fcience indicate, that they have fuffered a relapfe from 
a prior date of civilization. This is particularly obvious among the 
Malay, Javanese, BaU& and B'ugis tribes, among whom the polidied 
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ilyle, and elevated fentiments, of many of their compolitions, and 
their dexterity in fome of the arts, efpecially the compounding and 
working of metals, form a fingular contrail with the negle6l of per- 
fonal morality and the relaxation of all the bonds of fociety ; while 
ancient and wife regulations are in a great meafure fuperfeded by the 
moft abfurd and barbarous ufages. Among the mofl; barbarous of the 
Harafora and Papua races, there are fome, who whether male or fe- 
male, ufe no fpecles of cloathing whatfoever, and confequently exhibit 
few traces of that modefly which is fuppofed to be innate in the hu- 
man fpecies. The fame phaenomenon, whether natural or produced 
by fituation, is exhibited among the Biajus, the families of whom live 
conftantly together, on the fea, in fmall boats. Velliges of canniba- 
lifm appear to exift among the greater part of the rude tribes in the 
caftern ifles, but the Baitas of Sumatra, who are fuperior to the Ma^- 
lays in the knowledge of the arts and letters, have likewife preferved 
it; as well as the Tabimka tribe in Celebes. OF many of the molt ab- 
furd, unnatural and barbarous of their ufages, it is obvioufly impoffible 
to form a jufl opinion in the prefent flate of our knowledge, as we are 
totally ignorant of the fpirit of them, and of the fyflem of opinions with 
which they are connected. Some of them may find a parallel in India 
and China; and it may be obferved, that both the Indian and the Indo-. 
Chinese monuments contain many allufions to a Hate of fociety and 
manners on the continent firuilar to -that which fabfifts among the moft 
barbarous of the tribes of the eallera ifles. Perhaps, too, we (hall be 
difpofed to regard, v/ith fome degree of complacency, the raofl abfurd 
and the moft illiberal portions of the religious fyftetns of Brahma 
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ard Sudd’ha, if we confider the dreadful fuperftitions that they pro- ' 
bably fupplanted, and the brutal ftate of favage exiftence which they 
exchanged for civil polity and focial order. The Vanayas of Hunuman, 
are reckoned a tribe of mountaineers, even by many of the Hindus,. The, 
barbarous, but brave and active Iddn of Borneo are termed MariH, 
v;hich is the Sanscrit name of the forty -nine regents of the winds, and 
companions of In DR A. The flandard of the Battas is a horfe’s head , 
with a flowing mane, which Teems to indicate a connection with the. 
Havagrivas of Sanscrit hiftory. In the prefent itate of our knowledge 
of thefe tribes, however, it is not conjedture, but rigid and accurate 
defc iotion that is required; and, in the prefent inftance, it is not my 
object to confider their civil, political or moral relations, unlefs as far 
as thefe affect the philological invefligation of their languages and litera- 
ture. As the chief-utility that refults from the examination of fome of 
thefe ruder dialcfls, is to enable us to afcertain the limits of languages, 
more interefting, and important, perhaps it may be thought that great 
minutenefs would be raifappliedon objeflsof fuchfecondary importance. 
It mud, however, be recollecled, that fuccefs in important refearches,, 
often depends on the accuracy with which inferior invefligations have 
been condutded; that, in commencing an invefligation it is not always 
eafy topredidl what will ultimately prove of fuperior, or inferior impor» 
tance; and that, at all events, it is fafer to befiow too much attention, 
than too little, on what mufl be the bafis of hiflorical invefligation. In 
all juch inquiries, I therefore do not hefitate to adopt the fentiment of 
the learned Le Long, that Truth is fo interefling and fatiifafclory, 
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when perceived, that no pains fhould be fpared to difcover it, eveis 

in the fmaileft matters.” 

VII. Rukhe'ng. — The Rukheng is the firPt of that lingular clafs of 
Indo-Chinese languages, which may be properly termed monofyllabic, 
from the mafs of their radical words conhfting of monofyllables, like 
the fpoken dialedls of China. Thefe monofyllables are fubjedled to- 
great variety of accent, and intonation, in almoft every inflance ; and 
require an accuracy of pronunciation and a delicacy of ear in fpeaking 
and comprehending them, far beyond what is requifite in the languages 
of Europe t or even in the poly fy liable languages of Asia. The 
Indo-Chinese languages of the monofyllabic clafs, borrow a confiderable 
variety of terms from the Pali or Bali, which exids among them, as 
the language of learning and feience; but in adopting thefe polyfylla- 
bles, they accommodate them to their peculiar enunciation, by pronoun- 
cing every fyllable as a diflinCt word. The Rukheng is the language of 
the original inhabitants of Arakan, who adhere to the tenets of Budd’ha. 
Forming, in ancient times, a part of the empire of Magadha^ from which 
they feem to have derived the name of Mug or Mauga, by which they 
are generally termed by the inhabitants of Bengal; and being, from their 
lituation, more immediately connefted with India ; their language is by no 
means purely monofyllabic, but forms, as it were, the connecling link 
between the polyfyllabic and monofyllabic languages. The Rukheng race 
is admitted to be of the fame radical flock as the Barmas or Birmans, and 
is underdood to have greatly preceded that nation in civilization, 'i he 
Barmas, indeed, derive their own origin from the Rukheng, whom they 
generally denominate Bdrnia kyi, or the great Barmas, and they confider 
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the Ru\hin^?s thr moft ancient and ori'^inal dialeft of th« Barma lann-uac-e 
This idea is certainly correct, and it maj be added, that the Rnkhcng 
orthography and pronunciation are neither fo defedlive, nor fo much cor- 
rupted as the BciTma, and that confequently, in tracing the hiflory of the 
language, the Rukheng is of much greater utility to the phiblogift. In 
another refpeC; the language may be confidered as purer ; until their 
late conquell by the Barmas, the tribes of Riikhcng fecm for a long pe- 
riod to have retained their independence, while the proper Barma, tribes 
have fufrered various revolutions. Hence the Rt:h‘itng retains more of 
its ancient form, and is leh; corrupted by foreign mixtures. The modi- 
fications, therefore, which it has receive!, are chiefiy derived from the 
Pali or Ball, which was cultivated in tlie co inow as the learned language, 
and contained all their facred books. The Rukheng lias accordingly 
adopted Bali words and phrafes more copiouily than the Barma, and 
has alfo preferved them in a greater date of oithographical purity. The 
pronunciation of Rukheng is perhaps broader and groffer, but more 
articulate than the Barma; in particular it drongly alTccls tlie ufe of the 
letter r, which the Barmas generally convert into y, m their pronunci- 
ation. Such, however, is the diderence of pronunciation between the 
two nations, that, even in fentenccs, where the words arc nearly the 
fame, they arc not ealily intelligible to each other. 

The Rukheng alphabet coincides accurately with the Deva-7iagari 
fydem of chara61ers in its arrangement, and very nearly in the power 
of the particular letters. The only variation of importance is, the ex- 
predioii of both the acute and grave accent of the vowels, as w^ell as their 
common fGund,^m certain cafes. This provifion, however, does not ex- 
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tend to all the vocalic founds in the Rukheng alphabet, but only tothofe 
founds, of this fpecies, wbich.are of moil general ufe. A fimilar contri- 
vance for the ex preffion of -accent, occurs in all the alphabets of the mo- 
nofyllabic languages, but varies, in extent, accordirig to the exigencies of 
a particular language. Thus, \n Rukheng, after the fimple alphabet, follow 
the combinations of the fimple letters, with wn, ya, ra, and of h prC' 
ceding them. Then follow fome triple combinations of the fame letters, 
after which are exhibited the common forms of fyllables which termi- 
nate inaconfonant, as ak, ang, aich, .a't, a'p, and others of a fimilar kind; 
and finally the varieties of accent, as acute and grave, are prefented, in 
thofe vowels and nafals which are chiefly fubjecl to he influenced by 
them. 

The Rukheng cbarafler has confiderable fimilarity to the Barma, in 
the greater part of its letters. The following fimple charafler.s, how- 
ever, g'ha, ja, j'ha, nya, ta, fhet, da, d’ha, na, 'd’ha, ra, ila, as well as 
fome of the more complex combinations, differ greatly from the ref- 
peclive forms of thefe charadlers in the Burma alphabet, and exhibit 
confiderable refemblance to fome of the ancient Canara chara6lers, 
The Rukheng fimple alphabet is exhibited with confiderable correflr.efs 
by Capt. J. Towers, in the fifth volume of the Afiatic Rcfearches, 
though many of his particular obf'ervations, as well as genera! views, 
arc far frorh being accurate ; chiefly, it may be prefumed, from the no- 
velty of the invefligation. 

The B.vkheng language, in the finiplici‘y of its fl:ru<^ure and ex- 
prtfuon, has great analogy to the Maluku. It has properly no numbers’. 
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cafes, nor {l££l;:ons, in its nouns; nor conjag-ations, inoods, tenfes, or per. 
fons, in its verbs. Man/ wo-ds hive a fubiliotive, ad^eftive, or verbal 
fignification, according to their polition in a fentcnce; but, in general, 
the names of objecls, (Qualities and. aclions, are fu-Oicieni-lv oiftinSt 
from each other. The plurals of nouns are formed by numerals, or 
words expreffive of plurality as /d, o. man, lustln^-raxck, three men, lu, 
akhng, many men, la akang- ling, all men; minima, a woman, mimna 
akitng-su, manv women. Comparifons are made by pa!'ticlcs expreffive 
of number or quantity, fuch as inya, or mret-te, much; akrc A hlare\ 
very ; pre't, lej's, under; akilng, many. Cafes are expreffied by particles 
equivalent to the prepofitions or poflpofitions of other languages, or 
by juxta-pofition, which has often the force of the genitive in the Rnk- 
heng language. Thus, a man's hand, may be exprefled indifferently by 
lU‘lak, Lii-hma-luk, or lu-chwd-ldk. 


The fimple pronouns are nga, I, ho, or mdng, thou, yang-su> he; 
the plurals of which are formed by the addition of ro, as nga-ro, zve; 
mon'^-ro, ye ; yang-su-ro, they. But in addition to thefe fimple pronouns, 
there are various others, which indicate rank and fituation, as in MalayUt 
Chinese and the monofyllabic languages in general, which have, all of 
them, paid peculiar attention to the language of ceremony, in addreffing 
fuperiors. inferiors and equals. Thefe ceremonial forms in Rukheng 
are fometimes formed by particles added to the fimple pronouns, and 
fometimes they are lignificant terms, fuch as fervant, lord, highnefs, 
majeffy, ufed pronominally, or rather in an abfolute fenfe, without 
any exprefled pronominal adjuncts; as in addrefling a fuperior, when 

I i i 


I 
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the terms asyang, lord, sir; sak'hung, highness; khang-pdrd, majesty, arc 
employed. 

The pronouns in common ufe in Rukheng, according to this variety 
of ceremonial forms, may be thus exhibited. 


/, wt. 

thou, je, 

hi, they. 

nga, 

ko. 

dang. 

nga-ro. 

mong, 

yang-su. 

rga-ro hma. 

rang. 

y*ng-su-r9, 

kjeweng. 

awey. 

tu*ro. 

ak\eweng, 

mong-hma. 


akyeweng-hma. 

mong-ro. 


akyeweng-ro. 

miong-ro-hma. 


akyevveng-ro-hma, 

nang-ro, 


akyeweng-tza-re, 

nang-hma. 


akyeweng tz'hang-re-ro, 

nang-ro-hma, 

awey-ro, 

awey-hma, 

awey-ro-hina. 



To explain the particular inflances in which each of thefe pronomi- 
nal terms is ufed, is not confident with my prefent objefl, which is only 
to prefent a general outline of the ftruflure of the language. 

The moods and tenfes of the verbs are in hke m'lnn'^r exprclTed by 
means of particles, or fignificant words, like our auxilary ve^bs. Such 
nrc si, hi, hire ^nd le-bi, is ; bri ?r[id le ydkk, is, been; ire and bri-^ 
kha-rc, was; miy, will; ra and ra-me, may, can; yaivig, let, ferjuit ; hi sua, 
been. The pohtion of thefe particles in a fentence, is often, however, a 
matter of confiderable difficulty, and is one of the circuinlunces in which 
the elegance of flyle chiefly confiils. The flyle ch'efly aTcftcd in link- 
heng eompofition, is a fpecies of meafured profe, regulated by accent 
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ail the piralhhHn of ih : rn ii'i'ri )? i fj 1:1 1 :e Niiv.n h is 

not required, either in tin terin;.-i itiug c uif.ja iiils or vovrtls, tl'.ou^h 
it ficquently occurs fro n the fl;r;id: ire of tin la i Tuige. 1 he geneiai 
form of this ineafare feems to be four ] mg fvllables each of which, 
however, is converfible into two fhort ones, or rnav have a fliorc one in- 
terpolated before or after it. Tiaus, the pofTage adiuce i by Captain Tow- 
ers from the Ma^ii Snnno%'i, as a foeclmen of his fvllem of ortho ’ra- 
phy in his Observations on the Alphabetical System of the Language of 
Awa and Rac’hain," may be arranged. 


Maha samata, 

Man gri chak-kra^vSla, 

San’khra prain brain, 

Tain dain pi' ta. 

Sometimes, however, more 
Rukhenj compofition, 
interefting works are reprefented 
but the greater part of 
lazi) ir Ckeritai' 
nation: the Kariki 
ma-sat" or Dherma SaAra, 
and code of laws, 
compcfitions, 

J. Raja-t.rintza, 

2. Raja-wongtza, 

3. Tesrg 
4 Ncni, 

5. Jaiuka, 

6 . Savvanna aTvang, 


Tain-kha hnaik ch’haun', 
Khre so tachhe, 

Shai’uh pa so T’ham-ma-saf, 
Cha ga do go &c. 


■7. Bburidat, 

8. Tzaingou-gungma, 

9. Snn'a-rir.ei’ch-chaung, 
ic. Mal',6, 

II. Ur.i-p.ga-cyaing, 

J S. So’p-foLiP.g-g) eng, 


complicated meafures are employed in 
in imitation of thofe which occur in B ill. Many 
to exifb in the Rukkeng languages 
them a^e trinnuions from the B lii. The “ TiL 
is faii to contain the hiflirical traditions of the R'ikhiag 
cotTipofed by Anguli-Mala, and the “ l''ham^ 
contain their fyllem of religious obfervances. 
The following is a Idl of the popular Rukhhig 
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B'n'ii'i i'it-kapva, 

47. Peds-fow’t, 

J4.. Bo-thi-hmain-deij 

48 Mungala-fow't, 

15. We-Lin*; -dara^ 

49. Khunei'ch-ra’k, 

16. Sain'T-we-ra, 

50. Khunei’ch-ra’k-parei’p, 

17. Krai.k-che, 

51. Patha-wi-jey a. 

38. Narn-cho, 

52. Sa-gra-u-ch’howng, 

JO, Athi'k-bala, 

53. Le-keweng-u-ch’howng, 

20. Abhi-dam-ma, 

34. Sit-t’ha-da-nu, 

21. K’hunei’ch-kyeng:, 

55. Sat-powng, 

22. Para-ma-faing-gou’k-kyeng, 

56. Sat-yeng, 

23. Maha-Raga-t’ha-kyeng, 

57 Sat-hne vvaing, 

24. Sapa-kyeng, 

58 Sa-hrvve-k’he, 

25. T’ham-ma-fat-kweing-khya, 

57. Moe-to-krang-cba,’ 

26. T’bam-ma-.'at-kr-i’k-ru, 

60. Gi'-waing-podi-inowng-cha, 

27. T’ham-ma-fat-Manu, 

(;l. Th:-to-paae-fa, 

2.8 T’ham-rna- fac- krudaing, 

ix. Noma-ko-ga-tna, 

29. Logafara, 

63. Tache-hnei\'h-ra-fi, 

30. Sa-bri-hla, 

(4. Khovvng-gri, 

31 Taing-t,bau, 

63. Khowng-'ap. 

32, Radana-hrwe-khri, 

66. Khowng-nge, 

33, Radana-paing-gung, 

67 Ta-hnaung-gra, 

34. Rudana-paddaing, 

68. Me-f haung-gra, 

35 Radana-kvveing-khya, 

69. Sii-me-i’ha, 

36. Radana-powng-khyowk, 

70. Rewatta-cha, 

37. Ba-na’t-i’a, 

71. Afwa-pida, 

38. Kraing-ma-tei’ch-p’hak-powng-wat’hu, 

72. Prowng-bra, 

39- Nga-tzi-fada-pring-do, 

73. Owng-pa-di-cha, 

40. Ga’p-p’ha-kyeng, 

74. Paing-pru-cha, 

41. Lakhana-di-ba, 

75 - 

42. Noma-kapya, 

76. Mowng-chwa-cha, 

43. Nga-chaing-braing, 

77. Cho-re, 

44. Ratra-wut’hu-cha, 

78. Ya’t-re, 

45. Bramafara, 

79. Lung-di-cha. 

46. Bud-dho-wa-da, 

From this lift, it is evident, that the fubjeas of fome of thefe works 

are the adventures of charaaers 

well known in Sanscrit mythology. 

as the Rama, Wut'’hu or hiftory of Rama, the Budd' hg-wa-du or hiftory 
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-of the Budd’ha ; others of them feem to be only RukkeJig ver- 

fions of well known Sanscrit compofitions, as the T'hi-to-pa-disa, or 
Hiiopadesa, the T'kam-ma-sut-Manu, or Dher7na-sastra of The 

Suivanna-Asy.ing is the popular ftory of Suvurna Sringi, or the ^old- 
en cow, formed by the Brahmen Sumbukara Misra, and prefented 
to Raja ivIuKii-VDA Dev A Gajapati. The Bhiiridat is the hiflory of 
Raja Bhuridatta of Magadha, mentioned in the Maha. Bharada, and 
'the Bhuridat-kapya, or Bkiiridutta-kavya, is a poem on the fame fubjeft. 
The Rnja-biLntz'i is the Rakkcng ediKAon of the Raj i Vumsivali, the 

Rajah-Wonfza is a different work on the fame fubje<d:, and the 

* 

Pui'ha-xoi-jcya feems to be the Pridthu-vjcya. Gf the modifications 
they have received, in the procefs of tranPxation, I have hitherto 
had little opport-unity of judging;, but as fir as I have been able 
to invefligate the fubjeft, not only the llyle, but the incidents and 
prqgrefs of the Sanscrit narration is generally altered, to render them 
more iiluftrative of the afcetic dodrines of the Budd'iii t fccl; fuch as 
the guilt of killing animals, even accidentally; and the pcrfeclion 
acquired by Rishis in folitary retirement, by means of fublime penance 
and meditation. 

The Rukheng language has never been cultivated by Europeans y 
the obfervations on its alphabetical fyldem by Captain Towers, and the 
fhort fpecimen of its vocables in Dr. Fr. Buchanan’s “ Comparative 
Vocabulary of s''^me of the Languages spoken in the Burma Empire’', both in 
the 5th vol, of the Afiatic Refearches. being all that has been pub- 
lilhed concerning it in any European language. The fpecimen given 
by Dr. Fr. Buchanan, only varies from the Banna in feven words out 

K k k 
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of fifty, and tbefe are only varieties of pronunciation, excepting “ lo(>- 
shee" a child, which is alfo Barma, and mateinay, which feems to be an 
error, as it does not fignify to sit, either in Rukheng or Barma,, but 
literally “ does not stand,'" the proper Rukheng term being ra't chowk. 
The words in the vocabulary certainly exill in Rukheng as well as in 
Barma; but in fome inflances different words are in more general ufe, 
in the former; as ahri, long, inficad of she, and po-mro-naing-grong, 
beast, inficad of taraitzan. The Rukheng pronunciation, fometimes 
too, is modified by the Burma, and the letter r is almofi always omitted 
in the fpecimen, though it is a diftinguilliing characlerifiic of the Ruk- 
fieng pronunciation. Thus, the Rukheng requires mri gri, earth, infiead 
of mycegyee, in the fpecimen; kri, great, infiead of kyee ; kripamo', foot, 
infiead of kiapamo; krovSk, six, infiead of kiouk; kri, a star, infiead of 
kyay, and ni, the sun, infiead of nay. Thefe errors, how^ever, are not to 
be attributed to Dr. Fr. Buchanan, nor dctra 61 , in the ieafi, from, the 
merit of his exertions in commencing the inveftigation ; they evidently 
proceed from the inaccuracy, hurry and indifiinft pronunciation of his 
Barma afiifiants, and in his fituation were perhaps not to be avoided, 
unlefs by attending to the native orthography. 

Dr. F. Buchanan has alfo exhibited comparative fpecimens of two 
mixed dialects, rpoken in Arakan; the termed Ru'inga, fpoken by 
the Moslems of the country, and confi.filng of a mixture of Arabic, Hindi 
and Rukheng; the fecond, termed Rusdn, ufed by tlic Hindtis of Arakan 
who adhere to the fyfiem of Brahma, and formed by a large proportion 
of corrupted Sanscrit and Bengali, united to a comparatively fmall por- 
tion of Rukheng, The dialed of the province of Ft?, as it is pronounced 
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by the Barnm, and Rd as it is termed by the Rukheng is only a flight 
variation of the Rukheng, winch it aporoaches much nearer than the Bar- 
mcL, The range of mountains to the north and eafl of Rukhc'ig is inhabi- 
ted by a race termed Khing, by the Ruk'heng and Barnid tribes, or as 
it IS written by Dr. Fr. Buchanan, Rmyn j but who term themfcives 
Kolun, and whofe language is peculiar, having little or no affinity to ei- 
ther Rukheng or Barmn, From the two names, Ro and Khzng, the 
name of Rukheng is generally derived; but the national name of the 
Rukheng race is Ma-rum-mi, which feems to be only a corruption of 
Maha-Vurma ; Vurma being an epithet generally aflumed by the tribes 
of K<ihatriya extraflion. The inhabitants of the mountains between Ruk~ 
heng and Chatigan are termed Sa-mozong-syang by the P^ukheng tribes, 
and are afierted to fpeak a different language. They are probably only a 
divifion of the Khe'ng or Kolun. Whether thefe are the fame with the 
Kukfs, who inhabit the high ranges of hills to the N. E. of Chatigun, I 
have not been able to determine. In the able and curious defeription 
of this fingular race, given by J. Macrae, Efq. in the feventh volume 
of the Aliatic Refearches, the languages of the Kilki and Mug, or Ru^- 
heng races, are faid to be fo intimately connefled as to be mutually intel- 
ligible. That the two adjacent tribes (liauld be mutually able to under- 
fland each other, is very probable; but that their refpeflive languages 
are conneflcd, in this inflance, I apprehend to be very dubious; for in 
a fpecimen of above 300 radical terms of the Kiiki, wffiich I owe to 
that gentleman's politenefs, I bnd very few 'which are fimilar to the 
correfponding Rukheng, or that were underflood by an intelligent 
native of Arakan, The fubjefl, however, requires further inveftigation. 
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and there feems to be no perfon better qualihcd than Mr. Macrae, for 
profecuting the inqeir)', both by his abilities, and his fituation. 

VIIL Barm A. — The Barm:i language is ufed by the great and pow- 
erful nation of the Barmas. The name of this nation has been written 
differently, by almoff as many authors as have mentioned it, while no 
perfon feems to have thought it worth his while to inquire how the Bar- 
mas wrote their own name. This they conftantly write Barma, though 
from affecling an indiftincl pronunciation, they often term themfelves 
Byamina, Eomma and Myamma, which are only vocal corruptions of the 
written name. Amadutius, however, in his preface to the " Alphabe- 
turn Barmanum seu Bomanum^' with equal ignorance and confidence, 
denies flatly, that any nation, country, city or language, exifls, which, by 
the natives themfelves, is denominated Barm'i. This name, he aflerts to 
have been introduced folely by the ignorance and vicious pronunciation 
of Europeans, fince, fays he, by the analogy of the language, the nation is 
denominated Bomah, the great nation, from bo, the head, a chief, and mah, 
a man. This fdly vapouring etymology is, however, entirely averfe to 
the eftabliflied orthography of the Barvias themfelves, and only worthy 
of P. Paulinus, or a modern Frenchman, 

The Barma language, like the Rukheng, in its original ftate, appears 
to be purely monofyllabic, but it has borrowed freely from the Bali, and 
in imitation apparently of that language, it has fometimes formed words 
of fome length, by the coalefcing of its original monofyllables. Being 
completely devoid of every fpecies of flection, whether in nouns, pro- 
nouns, or verbs, its confiruflion is extremely fimple, and depends al- 
moft folely on the principle of juxta pofition, like its cognate diale<T, the 
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Rukhe’n^, which it refembl^’s in ftruflure. Its pronouns and particles are 
peculiar, its idioms few and fimple,and itsmetaphors of the moft obvious 
kind; but it is copious in terms expreffive of rank or dignity, and the rank 
of the fpeaker is characlerized by the language he ufes. 

The Barma alphabet correfponds to the Bali, and is regulated by the 
fame principles of accentuation. In point of form, it has confiderable 
refemblance to the Canara, Sincrala, and Telinga alphabets, but is rather 
more fimple in the formation of the charaffer. Carpanius, in his “ Al- 
ph'ihetunt Barmanuni seic is inclined to derive the Barma cha» 

rafter immediately from the fquare Bali, ufed in Ava, and both of them 
from the Hebrew, through the medium of the Persic. Amaduti us, im- 
proving on this idea, or rather adopting that of B a y e r , feems to be defir- 
ous of deducing both, as well as the Malabar or Malayalam, from the 
jirmenian., a charafter to which they have fcarcely the remotefl: refem» 
blance, and the origin of which, is itfelf involved in great obfeurity. 

The charafter of the Barma language has a very conhderable effeft: 
on the flyle of the compofitions its contains. Repetitions of the fame 
turn and expreffion, are rather afFefted, than fhunned ; and a kind of 
naked Ilrength and fimplicity of phrafe, with fhort fentences, pregnant 
with meaning, are the greateft beauties which the language admits of. 

The Bomans'’ fays Carpanius, “in their poetry, are more careful of 
preferving limilar terminations, than an equal number of fyllables, and 
ufe this ftyle, particularly in treating of religious fubjefts." The faft, 
however, is, that the fimilarity of termination is neither fought, nor fliun- 
ned; but recurs from the genius of the language, v'ery frequently, dhe 

L 1 1 
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ilyle of ihe princ pii 3irr,ii c >'uioiis is a fpscies of meafured profe, 
rcf^ulated almoll lol.dv by th / .••■.'letit, as 111 the; R^ukken^. the difiarent di- 
alecls of C/un-^se, and the other monofyilabic iaeg-uages. The tone of po- 
Idhed converfation requires an approximation to this flyleof compofition. 
The verb is genera' :y placed in the clofe of the featence, and the deitT 
of conjnactive p^n tides, to cunuctl the diiTerent membeis of a ftntcnce, 
renders a conridcrable degree of repet:tion aoioiutcly nec^iTary to pre- 
vent confulion. 


The Barma lanyinTo-e has been highly cidtiv.ated in comoofitlon, and 
contains numerous works in rehginn and feienre. Ijcfi les numerous 
books on adrology, mythology, medicine a;id Icne, in titc latter of which 
the mofl important is the Datti kyce, or great fyflcrn of juflice, 

with the Conditutions of the Barai.i pri "cs, lire Unrmis are afletted, 
by Dr. BuchanaNj to poiibrs nurneroir. hihorital worlcs, relative to tlie 
different dynafties of their princes, th-* mod celebrated of which is the 
Maha-raja-lVciyngee. “ Thcfe people,” fays he, ‘'have alfo tranflrtcd 
hitlories of the Chinese and Siamese, and td' the kmgdonss of Katnec, Ko- 
shan-kyee, Pa^o:?, Sjymmay and LaynzuynC On the importance of fuch 
works, fappofing them to be flrictly of a hirtoricaJ nature, it is needlefs 
to diiate. It appears probable, however, that many of them may refera- 
ble il \z Ihndu Chei liras. The Barvzas poffcfs numerous fmaller poems 
and fjngs and even natnku, which may probably be derived from 
Sanscrit tracluio ., as tlie adventures of Rama in Lunka, are favo-rite to- 
pics in their dranian d'he fodo'wing are fome of the niod popular works 
in the Barma language, and fcveral of them, I fit) I. c.xnl equally in Ruk~ 
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are 

purely mythc/log’cal, but 

ethers 

are CY’riiyas of the luliorical clafs. 



I. 

;ni, 

20. 

Bhi.iidai, 

2. 

Non la-J io3, 

21. 

Kinara-pyei!, or account of the ce- 

3- 

N iinT.gnma, 


1 O' 1 T '' 

V.ii'.-l iv .idr.i. 

4- 

Chun.iagnma, 

22. 

M-dinmc'c: V/iit'hr, or hiiiury 

5 

Narad.j, 


of :i.jan Ml'--.:, 

6. 

Tv nr’. 

n- 

Jina’ia, ori fu rv o'" R j 11 T'likn, 

7- 

Nv-ni, 


den'ir.inared in Siam^st; Malii- 

8. 

D’hamnapa'Ja, 


C’l'.nc’k, 

9- 

Namagara, 

24- 

Yuw'ajj, tc'njcu in Riik'hfpg Ruari, 

lO. 

L'gafjra, 

25 . 

S'vipri-weng-klian, 

11 . 

L'^G-ani; ’ ’i, 

20 . 

Tvi-twek-k'han, 

ii. 

M iho- S't ’ha, 


Munigiingfala, 

17. 

W.'S'.in i jra, or flo-y of rc.j'.h Va- 

28 

Aniisa.'ana, 


S'ln on, 

22 . 

3 'nan-tui!uii, 

H- 

Pararnik’jian, 

3 ^ 

Wit'ii 'r.i, 

15- 

C i'k! .k’han, 

31. 

K.milcinga, 

i6. 

B i!ij .ua-i, 

32 - 

Saha- .^v i’v_h-chat'ng. 

17- 

Ka !.> k'iian, 

3 :- 

■A.'iaga atvven.', 

i8. 

Cii.-!:;! Danasara, 

34 

Ill ;arc-khan or cicR ; ip-iono.'N-rakr.j 

10. 

y 

S', ngivar.*, termed in Siainesa, tho 

3 ; 

Attng.vt-lfn. a, 


lion. 

36. 

1 1 n L on 7* 

Tifi 

Ea'i-ma language has fome varietv 

O s 1 ,, 

of 

prnnunciaticn in the dif- 


rc'i\-nc provinces of that emoiie. The dialea cf the Yo, luuated on the 
eall of the Arabvi mountains, has been already noticed. Tae Tanc ',^- 
sdn, or language of the inhabitants of the Tanu^.crvii did riel, denomu 
Hated 1 iHiiiizo oy ..lie Stuiiicscy aifo differs coniitierablv from tlie common 
Barma. The Tanct.jsdri certainly have many peculiarities of e.xprefTijn, 
and many woras in common ufe, among them, are at prefent obfo- 
lete among the hiirims of Avi, bat the majority of them are to be 
found, m the hdYtii'A w.xitmg-s, and the i. u.’iCjigjd/n are thfieiore 
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reckoned to ufe an obfolete dialeft, rather than a peculiar language. I 
have already mentioned in what rerpefts the Barma. and Rukheng are 


related to each other. 

The following comparative lift of terms 

jfhow more particularly the extent of their diffs 

rence in current ufe, 


Rukheng. 

Bartr.a, 

Month 

khanang 

pijat 

hack 

nau-kung 

nao 

knee 

pa-chhei’ch-tu 

d'U 

bone 

aro 

ayo 

heart 

alung 

na-towrvg 

feeing 

mrang-re sii 

myang-fe-ha 

fmell 

kaing-re 

chan-jan 

touch 

pait-te 

feing-fu-ha, thi 

trouble 

ma-re 

kliek 

ftrength 

akrl 

akyan 

marriage 

maya-ni-cha’p-tc 

lek-t’hat-gya, 

life 

ahrang 

afyang 

circle 

apawk 

akweng 

florm 

mukri 

mofeik 

hail 

mti-gyowk 

mo-fi 

morning 

ma-fowk-tha, nyi-ga 

ma-neik. 

evening 

nya-ja 

nya-ne, ne-e 

fea 

mreik 

peng-le 


mre-moh 

among, mye-mong 

mud 

ta-mal 

fuin 

fire 

ming 

mi 

length 

hre 

Ihi 

ditch 

mroung 

kewng 

gold 

hrui 

fue 

filver 

mue 

ngoe 

horfe 

mroung 

miyin 

fowl 

krak 

kyiuk 

cock 

krak-p’ha 

kyiuk-t’hi 

hen 

krak-ina 

kyiuk-ma 

fnake 

mrui 

my ewe 

fail 

rowak 

yewek 
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I\ uhheng. 

Barma^ 

bed 

f.ik.L-ng 

kadeng 

taylor 

ang-gl-dap 

khyowk-fama 

white 

apru 

pyu 

hard 

kyang 

ma 

vegetable 

hating fel’ch ruakk 

j 

heing-ewek 
r aveng-fij-ha 

firft 

ayenja 5kha 

I 

f ' ^ 

[_aysng-da- ha 

fec( nd 

hnei’ch-kb.u-chov ng 

hnei'ch-khu-fu-ha 

1 

akveweng-hma 

kyewen.nou’p 

we 

akyeweng-ro-hma 

kyev;en-dc 

thou 

inong 

meng 

yoQ 

mang-ro 

m eng- do 

he 

yang-fu 

fu 

they 

yang-fu-ro 

fu-do 

this 

de-ga 

di-ha 

that 

t’ho-ga 

ho-ha 

who 

afu 

belu 

what 

jsema 

baha 

which 

iSfu 

befu, bdha 

if 

t'ho-fhyang 

hi ear, g 

though 

la-la’t-hleukk 

phye’ch-hleang 

about 

le’khi-gra’t-me 

pat 

many 

akung, 

apong 

perhaps 

kaing-ra-bya 

kan-hne 

yes 

how’t-payak 

hou't-ks 

no 

ma-hi 

ma-fi 

is 

hi 

f. 

was 

Iri 

pyi 

has been 

hi-yak 

fi-bi 

I ought to do it 

akyew'eng-louk-kowng-yak 

kewen-nou'p-louk-gowng-de 

I will do it 

akyevveng-ro-hma louk-ra-rc 

kewen-nou'p louk-ya-dc 


The Burma affe^ls a more delicate, but at the fame time inarticulate 
pronunciation than the Rukheng, and lefs conformable to the a6lual or- 
thography of the language. This is particulaily obvious in the conver- 
fion of ra into ya in Burma; but the Rukheng itfelf is not devoid of 

M m xn 
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its peculiarities, amon^ which may be mentioned the converfion of :ha 
into ha. Thus the word which is written shre, in both languages, is in 
Barma pronounced syi, and in Rukheng hri. 

The fpecimens which Dr. Buchanan has exhibited pf the languages 
of the Kariing or Karnyn, as he writes it, and of the Kioyn (which 
feems to be the fame word foftened in the pronunciation,) the 
rude tribe which denominates itfeif Koliin, certainly (how confiderable 
analogy to exifi: between thtfe dialefts and the Barma proper. Same 
Banna words feem, likewlfe, to be difcoverable, in the fnecimen he has 
given of the language of tht Mnt ay, or inhabitao'S of Kassay, as msf, 
fire, nga,Jisk; and more copious and coirecl vocabulai i::s, v/ith a more ex- 
a£l orthography, would probably exhibit a more intimate conneclion; 
but a certain degree of acquaintance wdta the grammatical principles of 
every language, and w’ith its alphtbet and orthography, if a written one, 
is abfolutely neceflary to giv'e any philologic.;! value to afpecimen of its 
words. The inhabitants of the Kikohar iO'-nds are fometinoes repre- 
fented by thofe who have viuted them, as fpeaking a language which is 
radically Barma, while, by others, it is reckoned Mahyu. If Fon- 
tana’s fhort vocabulary ( tfiatic’: Refearch'-r, IH.) can be de- 
pended on, the Nckobar language fecrc; to ’ . vu- very little connexion 
with either the one or the other; as it docs n >. apL,)''ar to contain abov^e 
two or three words wh.cli can wuh certainty f -ferr. oj tither of them. 

The Barma language has been h'nie c iki hv 7;,', ex^^ept- 

ing the Catholic Miffionaries. Ttv' “ a]'./:- tani j . ” .ligellel 

by Carpanius, was pubhibed at Rome iii 1770. * 0 aen- 

tions, in his preliminary diHenaiioa. 'kjtc, a> that ■ ■ ; - nii 
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vocabulary of the Birmi languge had been prepared by P. Jon. Maria 
Percoto, Bifhop of Messola, which Teems never to have been pub- 
lifhed. In the preface to the Time work, Amadutius mentions, that 
the gofpel of Sr. Ma thew, and the epiillesof St. Paul, had been ren- 
dered into the Bxrmz language, together with the “ Evingelia dieruni 
omnium Dommicnlium," *'• Epistolu Dog-n iticn, et Diilogus intsr Missionu- 
rium et Talapoimvn." P. PA.riLtN’as, alfoonentions among the Borgiin 
MSS. a dialogue between a Ta'/age Khien and an Ex-Talapoin, written in 
the //fl/za*} language by D. C.A JET AN’ us Mantfgatius, the objecl of 
which is toexpofe the doclr.ne of the Tula^oins, as coita’ned m the books 
of the ICivni feems to be the name of the ra J-; t-ih- t'^rmed 

Kheng by M i.\Lm w.irers, and by Dr. Ducn \ .\’ vn , a id ch^ work 

i felf, the tranflation of a compofition ci'^culated among the con\’.''tcd 
Barm.is by the catholic miHionaries. The Tal.ipoins Teem, Iioweve’-. to 
have retaliated on the miffionaries ; an! Dr. Fr. Buchanan has printed 
ViNCENTius Sangermano’s tranflition of '• A vieio of the ReUgioi of 
Godama,” compofed by Atu LI Z.vrado, for the cxprefs pu-p rfj of 
converting the Chriftians, in which the English, Dutch, Armenians, and 
other nations are exhorted to adore Godama, the true God ; to adrre, 
alTo, his law and his priells, to be Tolicitous in the giving of alms, and in 
the obfervance of Sila, and in performing Buvana. 

IX. M6.V. — The Mon language is Bill ufed by the original inhabi- 
tants of Pt'gu, who denominate themfelves Mon, though by the Barmas 
they are termed Taking, and, by the Siamese, Ming-vion., This lan- 
guage has never been cultivated by Emopeans, and the only fpecimen 
of it, known to me, is that printed by Dr. Fr. D'jchanan, (.'ifiatic Re- 
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ft:arehes, Vol. V.j It feems to be quite original, and is faid by the Bar^ 
mas and Siamese to have no affinity with either of their languages. I 
have met no learned man of the race, nor have had any opportunity oi 
cultivating the language, but I have been informed by a Talapoin that 
they poffefs many ancient hiftories in this language; which is not impof- 
fible, as they feem to have attained civilization, at a more early period 
than the Barmas; and, though now reduced, to have been formerly a 
great and potent nation. In the early Portugueze hiftories they are deno- 
minated the Panddlus of Mon; and they are fuppofed to have founded 
the ancient Kalaminham empire, at a very early period. The name Ka- 
laminham, mentioned by the Portugueze, is probably connefled with the 
Siamese name of the nation, Ming.mon. The Mon alphabet, if I can de- 
pend on the fpecimens of thechara£ler ftiown me by a Barman of fome 
learning, is only a flight variety of the Barma-Bali, with which it corref- 
ponds, in the power and arrangement, as well as the form of the charac- 
ters. I have, however, had little opportunity of inveftigating this fubjefl; 
and, expefling to have vifited Pegu, did not avail myfelf of that opportu- 
nity to the fulleft extent. The examination of the Mon charafter and 
language, has no peculiar difficulty, and may be eafily accomplilbed by 
the firft literary inquirer who may viflt Pegu ; and I ftill indulge the 
hope that my future inquiries may be attended with fuccefs in inveftiga- 
ting their relations. 

X. Thay. — T he TAry language is that which is ufed by the 
onese, who, in their own tongue, affume this name as their national 
appellation. By the Barmas, they are denominated Syan, from whence 
the Poriugueze feem to have borrowed their Siam and Siaom, from whom 
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the Other nations ol Europ'^, have adopted tlie term. La LormtiRF, 
who vifued Siojm in 16S7-8, as Envoy Extraordinary from tlie lrc':ch 
monarch, has given incomparably the mod accurate account, that has e- 
ver been exhibited, of this nation, formerly reckoned the moftpolifhed of 
eaftern Indii. Ke divides them into two races, the. Taf and the Tai Yai. 
The latter nation, he adds, are reckoned favages, thougli the moll ancient. 
Theirname fignifies literally Tai, andinorder todiftinguinithem- 

felves from this nation, the ruling race, in modern affLime the name 
of Tai-noe, the little Tai. Dr, Fit. Bucharah, however, on the authority 
of the information ke received in the Banna dominions, divides the Sia^ 
mese race into many flatcs; and gir/es a fpecimenof the v'ocables of three 
dialects. This brief vocabulary, with La Loubere’s obfervations on the 
Siamese language, and “ The viaxinis of the Talapoins,'' tranflated out of 
Siamese by the catholic miflionaries, which he has publifhed in his-®^' His- 
torical Relation of the Kingdom of Siam,” conftrtute ail that ha.s been pub- 
lifhed, refpecting theianguage or literature of this nation, in any Euro- 
pean tongue. The refulc of my own inquiries certainly c incides more 
direflly w.ih La Louse re’s information, than t/ith that received, by 
Dr. Fr. Buch \nan. Al! the intelligent Siamese, whom I have met, and 
amwng thefe, there were Talapoins, both of the Tai and the lai- 
yai race, agree in alferting, that the Siamese nation, properly fo 
called, confifts of tw^o tribes, the 7 ’/hey and the T hay j' hay, for fo the 
names are properly written. Of thefe the mofl ancient are the Thay. 
j’hay, formerly famous for their learning, and the power of their empire. 
It is added, that many monuments of this ancient race exift: in the king- 
dom- of Siam; and I was informed, in particular, that in the vicinity of 

N n n 
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Jjout fi-.e 'Jivs iodmcy from Trang-, there are vari;;;, ■ ; aci'^ ni tri' 
Icriptions, o i f 'jric, arnonirthe ruins of a very ancies;t .>/: ;cf Jie 

attriivee-'. t-.'Llre TVi but which no perfon amor.g- me niodtrn T 

is able EO Jicyplier. The Thay language, or Suinirty as it is 'vritten by 
thofe two races, does not differ effentially; but the fpoken dialecl among 
the T’h^y j’hay, is much more ftrongly accented, than among the T’hay 
proper, or the prefent ruling race of Siam. The T'hay j'kay inhabit the 
country between the Me-nam ^r\d the Me-koi\, or river of Cambodia; but 
the T'hay, for the mod part, inhabit on the weft of the iffror tm, or be- 
tween that river and the frontiers of the Tinnaza, Mo l, and Barnia na- 
tions. As to the Tai-loong, of whole vocabulary Dr. Buchanan has 
given a fpecimen, all the Siamese that 1 have met, though they admit 
that a diftrid is denominated by this appellation, unanimoufly deny, that 
there is either a race of men, or a dialed of the language, which bears 
this name. The words themfelves, which Dr. Fr. Buchanan adduces, as 
fpecitnens either of the Tai loong or the Tai-yay, are pure T'hay, whene- 
cver they are not auricular corruptions of pronunciation, or words of 
different meaning, introduced, apparently, by the interpreter’s mifap- 
prehenfion of the fenfe required to be expreffed. Having myfelf been 
frequently expofed to fimilar mifapprehenfions, and knowing, from ex- 
perience, the difficulty of avoiding it, efpecially in languages, in which 
not only the figniftcation varies, with fuch delicate fhades of pronuncia- 
tion, as are almoft undiftinguifhable to an European, ear, but the train of 
ideas themfelves, is regulated by fuch a fubtile, and as it were hierogly- 
phical fet of principles, I am far from inlinuating any careleffnefs in Dr. 
Fe., Buchanan, whofe comparative vocabulary is the firft attempt to 
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ciaiufy thefe iangua.i^es ; but I am attcmp-iing to account for the miftakess 
into which he leerns io a ive been inevitably led, by the mifapprehen- 
fion of his interpreter:. Thus, vioo hgnifies the hand, in Thay, and 
pcLW-moc, which he exhibits as the Tai-loong variation, is only 
the pMm cf t>ic hand, in the proper language : Ken, which he writes kayn, 
hg-nifies the &r}7i, in T'hay or Siamese proper, and in the fame language, 
komooee, which he gives as the Taiyny fynonime, fignifies the lone cr part 
of the a'ln. from the elbow to the wrift, and the Tadoong fynonime, 
figai'ie., t.i ' /rrz /; Ti\, lignifies the leg, in Siamese t h\it nawig,\'{\nc\\hQ 
give.s as t!],- 'hi-mr, fi g-hfies the skin; and koteen, the Tai-yay fynonitrie. 


the i'H'i's of the Ig; in the fame manner langtetn, which he gives as the 
T. ,i 'lay, or cominon Siamese, for foot, lignitics literaily the upper part of 


iJiefojt; and Switeeii, the Tai-yay fynonime, appears to be a raifpronunci- 
ation of Fatin, the under part of the foot. Salt fignifies a beast,, qt . ani- 
mal, and nook, the Tai-yay fynonime, is only a mifpronunciation of ndk, 3 
bird, as are n mp and naut, the Tai-nay and Tai-yay words, which are gi- 
ven to fignify a bird; Pazok fignifies the mouth, hut tsop, given as the 
T^zjV fynonime, is a mifpronunciation of tsot, to drink; San, fignifies short, 
but fot, the Tai-yay fynonime, fignifies child, and unlot, the Tailoong fy.. 
nonime, one child; yoon fignifies to stand, but loot-sook, the Tai-yay fvno- 
nitne mifpronounced, fignifies to rise up; and Peinung, the Tai loong fy. 
tionime, go sit; seeza, the head, is not Siamese, but Bali, antf the fay-yay 
fynonime ho, and the Tai-loong, hoo, are only mifpronuncjatipns qf the 
proper Thay term hud. It may be proper alfo to obferve here, ?|iat Dr. 
Fr. BucHANAN‘has printed Tay-nay inllead of the Tai.noA of Da Lou- 
sere, which fignifies hiils Siamese ; whereas Tay-nay, cannot poilibly fig» 
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nify little Siaviese, but only chief Siamese; the true meaning of nay, being 
chief or head. It is a term of fimilar import with nayen, nayer and nay- 
tnmar, ufed mMalabart as the appellation of the military cah, or naya- 
ka, in Sanscrit. 

The T%ay or Siamese language appears to be in a great meafure ori- 
ginal; and is more purely monofyllabic, and more powerfully accented, 
•than any of the languages, already mentioned. It certainly 

is connedled, in fome degree, with fome of the Chinese dialecfs ; efpeciai- 
]y the Mandarin, or Court language, with, which its numerals, as well as 
fome other terms, coincide, but thele are not very numerous. It bor- 
rows Avords freely from the Bali, but contracls and difguifes more, the 
terms which it adopts, than either the Ruk’heng or the Barma. In its 
finely modulated intonations of found, in its expreffion of the rank of 
the fpeaker, by the fimple pronouns, which he ufes, in the copioufnefs 
of the language of civility, and the mode of exprefling efieem and adu- 
lation, this language refembles the Chinese dialeRs, witii which alfo, it 
coincides more nearly in conftruaion than either Barma or Rukhen'r 
Its conftruftion is fimple and inartificial, depending almod folely on the 
principle of juxta-poOtion. Relative pronouns are not in the language; 
the nominative regularly precedes the verb, and the verb precedes the 
cafe which it governs. When two fubftantives come together, the lad 
of them is for the mod part fuppofed to be in the genitive. This 
idiom is confonant to the Malayu, though not to the Barma or Ruli- 
heng, in which, as in English, the firfl: fubflantive has a poffeffive fig- 
nification. Thus, the phrafe, " a man's hcadB is expreffed in Barma. and 
Rukheng, by tu-khaung, which is literally man-head; hntfm Siamess^ 
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it is kiia-khon, and in Makyu,, kapala orang, both of ^'hjch \rz literally 
h'ai-m'in. A fim lar difference occurs in the pofition of the accufativc 
with an aftive verb, which cafe, in Barma and Makyu, generaJly pre-^ 
cedes the verb, as tummaing chd, literally rice eat; but in Siamese fol- 
lows ir, as ken kdw, Jiteraliy eat rice, which correfponds to the Malayu 
mikan-naii. The adje6live generally follows the fubflantive, and the 
adverb the word which it modifies, whether adjeftive or verb. Whenever 
the name of an anim-il, and in general, when that of a fpecies or cla-fs. is 
mentioned, the generic, or more general name of the genus to which 
it belongs, is repeated with it, as often happens in the other monofylla^ 
bic languages, as well as in Malayu. In the pofition of the adverbial par- 
ticle, the Malayu often differs from the Siamese ; as Mana pargi, literally 
tohere go, hoX, \xx Siamese, pai hrCii, go where. The compofition 

is alfo, like that of the Barma, a fpecies of meafured profe, regulated 
folely by the accent, and the parallelifm of the members of the fentence; 
but, in the recitative, the Siamese approaches more nearly to the Chinese 
mode of recitation, and becomes a kind of chaunt, which different Brah~ 
mens have affured me is very fimilar to the mode of chaunting the Sama- 
veda. 

The Tdioy coincides occa'fionally, even in fimple terms; both with 
the Barma and Malayu; but thefe terms bear fo fmall a proportion to 
the mafs of the language, t’lat they feem rather the effe6l of accident 
or mixture, than of original conneflion. The following are fome of thefe 
coincidences which prefent themfelvesTpontaneoufiy. 

O o o 
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T'haji 

Barma 


T’hay 

Mdfiyu 

river. 

Wong, 

kyong or krong,. 

1, 

ku. 

aku, and ku. 

elephant, 

chang, 

ch’hene:. 

this, 

ni, 

ini. 

saw, 

luei, 

lua. 

that. 

niinn, 

inun, 

finger, 

nyew, 

nyo. 

lock, 

kachd. 

kunchi, 

to, 

ka, 

ga, 

dagger, 

krit. 

krfs, 

self, 

eng, 

eng, 

open, 

biik. 

buka. 




to, 

ka, 

ka, 




come, 

ma. 

mari. 


The T’Afljy or alphabet, differs cotdiderably in the power of 

its charafters from the Bali; though it not only has a general rrTem- 
blance to it, in point of form, but alfo in the arrangement of the cha- 
racler. The vowels, which are twenty in number, are not reprefented 
by feparate charaders, but by the charader correfponding to the fhort 
akar, variouffy accented ; excepting the vocalic ru and lu, which are only 
variations of the r and I confonants. The confonants are thirty-feven 
in number, and are not arranged by the feries of five, like the Deva-na- 
gari and Balt, but the firft feries ka, confifls of feven letters; the fecond 
feries, cha, of fix the third feries, ta or da, of fix j the fourth feries, ba 
or pa, eight; the fifth feries, ja, of four; and the laft feries, sa, of 
fix, including the vocalic akar, though two of them are not in common 
ufe. Each of thefe letters is varied by fixteen fimple accentuf.tions, and 
by thirty-fix complex ones. The letters ki, n^i, ta or da, na, ma, ba or 
pa, are alfo final confonants. Hence it is eafy to perceive the near ap- 
proximation of the Siamese to the delicacy of the Chinese accentuation; 
while in other refpecls, the alphabet is confi ierably more perfed, than 
in the Mandarin or Court language of the Ch'ne\e, which has neither the 
fame variety of confonants, nor admits fo many, in the clofe of a fyl- 
iable. The Siamese pronunciation, even, of confonants, correfponds very 
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xmperfeclly to the European mode : r and I are generally pronounced n, 
in theclofe of a fyliable; h is often prefixed to a confonaiit, but from the 
total furpenfron of voicCj in pronouncing fyllables which terminate in a 
confonint, no afpiration can be pronounced after them ; and ba, tya, 
and chyi, are often difficult to be diftinguifhed in pronunciation, as are 
ya, and ja^ kye and cJiyc, with other combinations. From this circum- 
flance, many combinations of le^mrs are pronounced in a manner fome- 
what diFerent from that in which they are written. 

The firft European who attempted the fiudy Siamese Wt&vdXnrt, was 
the learned Gervaise, but his lucubrations have never been publifh- 
ed. The learned and indefatigable Hyde procured from the Siamese 
ambaffador at London, an imperfeff copy of the Siamese alphabet, 
which has been publifhed by Grec. Sharpe, in the “ Syntagma Dis- 
sertationum," 1767. It is inferior to La Louse re’s alphabet in ac- 
curacy, though it contains a greater number of compound charaflers. 
La Louse re’s alphabet con^ ;i'is three forms of the sa, correfponding 
to thf* Nagari ; but the sh H'ha ''eing difufed in common pronun- 

ciation, are commonly omit.cd both in the alphabet and in model'll 
MSS. 

The Siamese or Thay language contains a great variety of compo- 
fitions of every fpecies. Their poems and fongs are very numerous, as 
are their Chcritrds, or hiftorical and mythological fables. Many of the 
Siamese princes have been celebrated for their poetical powers, and fe- 
veral of their hiftorical and moral compofitions, are ftill preferred. In 
all their compofitions, they either alfefl a plain, fimple narrative, or an 
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unconnefled and abrupt flyle of fiiort, pithy fentenees, of mucli mean- 
ing. Their books of medicine are reckoned of confiderablc antiquity. 
Both in fcience and poetry, thofe vs ho affecl learning and elegance of 
compcfition, fprinkle their hyle copicidly with Bali. The laws of Siam 
are celebrated ail over the eaft, and La Loubere has mentioned .three 
works of fuperior reputation,. r/i<; Pra-Tam-non, the Pra-Tam.Ra and the 
Fra-Raja-Kam-manot. Of thefe, the firft is a colleclion of the inllituti- 
ons of the ancient kings of Si im; the feconcl is the conilitutional code of 
the kitigdona, and contains the names, funclions and prerogatives of all 
the officers; the third, which is about 150 years oi contains additional 
regulations. Of thefe, the firfl is the moff; celebrated and the mold de= 
ferving the attention of Europeans. 

The Siamese hiftorks of the T'hay dynaffy, detail with much mi- 
nutenefs, and great exaggeration, the events, which have occurred in 
Siam, and the adjacent ftates and countries, during the laft 1000 years.’ 
It alfo details the events of 400 years, previous to that period, with lefs 
preciffon, fr^m the building of the city Maha Nakhon. The records, 
however, of the T’hcy J’hay dynaffy are Tuppofed ftill to exiff; and, 
perhaps, it may yet be poflible to glean a few grains of pure biftpric 
gold from the fands which glitter in the long vallies of the Mi.nam and 

Mc^kjn. 

Th.e Cheritras, or romantic ffclions of the Siavi 'se, are very numer- 
ous, and the perfonages introduced, with the exception of Rama and 
the characters of the Ramayan, have feldoin much Guidarity to thofe of 
the Brahmens. The fullcwing are feme of the mod popular among.the 
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T’hdy, feveral of which contain the fame ftories and incidents as thofe 
which are current among the Rukhaig, Burma and Malayu nations. 

1 Rama-kien, 

2 Radin, 

3 Siim-inut-ta-ko-dom, 

4 Wet-jafun-don, 

5 Worawong, 

6 Un-narnt, 

7 Maho-fot, 

8 Melay, 

9 Chatri 

10 Chalawan, 

ir P’hum-hom, 

11 Pra-thom, 

13 Su-t’iion, 

14 Pok'ha-wSd-di, 

15 Teng-6n, 

16 Lin-t’hong, 

17 Nok-k’hum, 

18 P’ha-non-fon-paja, 

19 Mak-kali-p’hon, 

20 Sum-p’han-fit, 

21 Suan-na-hong, 

In the general charaaerlflics of flyle and manner, thefe Chsritras 
refemble thofe of the liukkcng, Banna and Malayu, tribes, and exhibit 
the peculiar manners of the Indo-Chinese nations, as well as the peculiar 
features of their mythology. The Rama-kien feems to be a Siamese ver- 
fion of the Ramayan, and relates the adventures of Pra'm or Pra Ram, 
and his brother Pra-La'k or Lakshmana, and their wars with Tot- 
sa-kan or Dusha-kant’ha, (which is one of tha names of Ravana.) 
who carried olF Nang Se'da or Si'ta. This narrative correfponds, 
as far as I have been able to learn, with the Sanscrit poem, and almoll 

P p p 


21 Prang-t’hong, 

23 Nang-sip-fong, 

24 Rama, 

25 Chumpa-t’hong, 

26 Luk-sua-ko, 

27 P’him-fwan, 

28 Paja-p’haii, 

29 T’haw-kriing-fon, 

30 Khun-p’hen, 

31 Trei-\v6ng, 

32 Chin-narat, 

33 P’howit’liar, 

34 Su-t’hin, 

3; Hoi-fang 

36 Sang-fin-chay, 

37 Woranilt, 

38 Chitra- kan, 

89 Nang-ut’hav, 

40 Maha Ciiinok, 

41 Mlck-t'hong. 
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all its incidents have 'jcen c ■ .vcrccd intj N di:k.:s for rcprefent" tion by 
the Siamese, in tlic fune niian-r as the B irm h ive employed tlie inci- 
dents of the Y.mi-'.niig or Barnu R un iV i?i. RJuin h the Siamese 
trinaition of a Javanese it iry. S rn-mut la ko-dom is the hillory of So- 


xMONAKODOM, abridged Lorn the Bndi. The Vdclgd-snn-don is the liiflo- 
ly of a jih who becomes an afeetic of the forert, being ILuck with a 
fit of devnoiion at the light ol a withered mango-tree, as he was walking 
in his garden. Woraicong is th.e hillory of an unfortunate Rnjah, who 
fell in love with a lady, and was flain by an cnclnmed fpcar which 
guarded her, one night as he was efcalading the window uf hts miflrefs. 
This is alfo a fubjedf of dramatic reprefentation. Mahd sol contains the 
wars of xMaha-sot with Ciior ni, and is the fame as the Baimi Maho- 
SudfiJ. Uiinara^, narrates the (lory of An i'rud’h a, the grand fon of 
Krishna. Malay relates the benefits of Malay, the being whofe office 
is to relieve the torments of NaraLi. Chaldivda contains the hillory 
of a deltruclive alligator, win falls in love with a princefs, whom he 
carries off to his recefs in the ocean, and the account of her refeue. 
Fhim-hdm is the hillory of another princefs of whom an elephmt was 
enamoured, and her refeue. Prat’hom is a mythological account of the 
origin of the univerfe, according to the principles of the Budd'hist 
fedl. Nok-kkilm is the mythological account of the celebrated Hams a. 
Pokh^-wad di is the hillory of Bhagavati. Phi-non-scn-poja^ contains 
the inhruaions of the fagacious ape Pha-non. The Mik-kali fhm, the 
adventures of the fon of a chief, who pofTeffed a wonderful cow, re- 
fembling the Sanscrit Kamad’/unu. Siim-phxn-sit^ a book of moral 
inflruclions. Prang.Rhong relates the adventures of the perfons who 
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v.-ent to the land of ihe Rukshasas in fearch of the fruit Pra-ng t'liong, 
for u'h’ di a cert.u'n princefs had longed when pregnant, the obtaining of 
the f. uit o I CO.; hti )n that the child of which the princefs was pregnant, 
fhould be prcf n:ed t o the Raksk isa, the carrying off of the child by the 
RaksJiasi, and her return to her parenfs when grown up. The Luk- 
sui-ko relates the frieiidilaio between the tiger and the bull, and their 
being afterwards metamorphofei into men by a certain Rishi. Paja- 
p'hali relates the adventures of Vali, the brother of Sucriva'. The 
H^l Sang relates the adventures of the prince who was born in a 
chank flaell, and remained in it till he arrived at maturity. The 
Sang-sin-chay is the account of a hero who wis born with a 
chmk and an arrow in his hand, with whxh, and mounted on a lion, 
he accomplifhed many adventures among the Rakshasas and Girgdsis, 
Yckihas or Yak, as they are termed by the Siamese. The IVoraniH re* 
lates the adventures of the twin brothers Woranu't and Worane't, 
Rang u,hiy relates the adventures of a Raga princefs, who was carried 
off by a Rajah. Some of thefe fief ions e.xhibit a wild and fingular ftyle 
of fabling, with which we are little acq iainted, but the greater part are 
obvioufly derived from the Sanscrit, through the Bali. 

The T’hay exhibits co.nfiderable variety of mcafures, in compofitlon, 
and frequently introduces feveral of them in the fame work, in the fame 
manner as is frequently done in Brij'h, Punjabi and Sik'h compofitions. 
The mofl; frequent meafure, however, among the T'hay, as among the 
RuPheng and Barma, feems to be that denominated rap, which confifls 
of four Jong fyllables, but admits occafionally of one or more interca- 
lary Ihort ones : the Jd-ni which confifls of five fyilables, the Chd- 
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bang of fix, the Pat'hamang of feven, the jfesuntd of eight, are alfo fre- 
quently employed. 

The following fpecimen of T’hay, is taken from the beginning of the 

Mahd Ckinck, a work in which the greater part of thefe are introduced. 

* 

DESCRIPTION OF M A 1 T' H I L A. 


Jang mi muung nung 

Lok’ha-ma k’hdi 

Jay kwang trahung 

Wanit t’hang lai 

Chu Mjt t'hin la 

Chai rua pai ma 

Thaw p’hu fuwoi rat 

Bo mi fatru 

Krop krong para 

Biblln pracha 

Song nam inaha 

Prat’het nana 

Chinok p’homi 

Jom ma thuk muung 

Som det p'homi 

Chin, Cham, Pram, Lavr 

Krong fe narat 

Ming-inon, Tin-naw 

Pin cha nan ma 

Map mai nong nuung 

Bo mi an arai 

P’harang phang-ka 

Ke rat oracLa 

Ma kha t’huk iruung 

T’haw krong para 

Khek mon nuung 

Pin chaw p’hen din 

Ma muung ka kai 

K’haw mak pla-t’hok 

Kuia P'hrang-fet 

Bomi p’hai rok 

Ciiin Cham Pram-T'het 

Bibiin p’ho min 

Chong fakk Nalay 

Pinfuk ka priam pri 

Jipun Cliin’no 

Muung Pra Narin 

Aw sin ma k’hai 

T’haw krong p’hen din 

Suka fem pra cha 

Ni nun lua lav 

There was a certain country, 

powerful and of great extent, termed A 


(Mali hila.J In this country a certain Rajah exercifed the fovereign authority, named 
Maha Chinok, (Janaka) overfhadowing his peop'e like the foreading banian tree. 
For a long feries of years, he ruled thi- country, while none was able to injure it, or 
fubjed it to foreign authority. Rice was abundant, and of a cheap price: no difeafe 
prevailed, and no difeontent againll the fovereign, and the inhabitants enjoyed every 
plcafure, as in the region of Pra-Narayen. Xhe fovereign of the country diiFufed 
joy over the face of the land, among the natives, while merchants reforted thither in 
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fiMT/ vi ilsips, cpnft?i)t!y goin^ and coming; and as there was no dlfturbance in the 
lai.J, '.he inhabitants of every country frequented it ; ■ the Chin, ( Chinese J the Cham 
(the Ch'nese Tartars, J the Pram, (BramhSns) the Ming- Mia, (Mins of Pegu] the 
Tinnaw, (Barmas oi TenaserimJ all of them, in innumerable multitudes: alfo the 
Franks of Europe came thither to traffic; the Khck, {?ylalays] the hula, (ChuliasJ the 
Phrangset (French J the Prarn-t'hit, (Kelings or Hindus of Kalinga) the Chsng-sakk 
3 .nd Na-Lay, tribes, with ftained fltins and tatioed faces,] the Jlpun, (Japa- 

nese) and the Chinho, (Tonkinese) reforted thither with goods, to buy and fell, 
ccnftantly in great tnultitudes. " 

The Maha Chin ok of the Siamess, feems to be a popular account 
of Raja Jan AKA, of Mait'hila, derived from the R am ay an ; but it is 
evident, if the text can be confidered as correB, that the work has been 
cither interpolated or modernized, from the mention of the Franks and 
the French, 


The following ipecimens of Rukheng and Banna, will indicate the 
fimilarity of ftyle and meafure which prevails in all the monofyllabic 
languages. 


The fpecimen of the Rukheng is taken from the 


Nga-chaing-hraing : 


THE BIRTH OF GAUTAMA. 


O'le le fangkhye hna 
Kaing b'ha ta faing 
Two’k kylng tsilng bowng 
Pri bri fyowng-hma, 

Para tzu go 
Lo rui towng thi 
Along 5<j mre’p 
Syang Theik-d’hat ga 
Ne hmat pro ra 
Dowk thi da hnei’ch 
Khyaing fa fukha 
Tzaing le fa de 


O tzeng le bri so 
Dewa nat-tzei'ch 
A hnei’ch mroung kra 
Tzaing bri chwa hma 
Sei’ch-tza le ba 
Tara tzu si 
Pri kha-ni-we 
Pri gri fa hla 
Ka pila hnei’ch 
Khrei’ch pha Thowk to 
Medo boung hi 
Siri maha 
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Maya waing t’he 

U yeng t he doang 

Amri thaing d’he 

Ko W'^at krang rue 

Tsuvve Is ti 

Pra jang ron mra 

O thaing de tsuwe bri 

Ni ma hla ni 

Mre gri kreit krak 

Gotami hna 

Aup t’hak akowng 

Ma pri rat leSt 

Lat iat towng e 

Le krang flieat ruwe 

O thaing de tsuwe t’ha 

Prang thak hnan moang 

Tfe la waing hneik 

Ahlueng tu pro 

Paik towng bii tho 

Angarang to hneik 

Piang e nan bmon 

Mi tSo maya 

Ahlueng tu pro 

Thilng kha ngeweh khak 

Angarang to hiicik 

Kaing bleak lek tfuwe 

Mi tso maya 

Amre rat ne 

Uyein fa go 

Thowng lu chwa go 

Le la tan di 

Phwa hleang le i. 

O le lat bri fo 



When one hiinJred thoufand revolutions 6f tlie world were completed, each oc- 
cupying four Sankfjfd', then the devout worHiipner obtained the objed of earneft defire ; 
and the fiblime Thik D'hat, ('Si dd’hart’ha) who 1=; acquainted with the fecrers 
of futurity, obtained fupreme felicity, tranquillity devoid of care, and felf abforption. 
After the pure Deva Nat'ha had paffed numerous ages in the poirefTlon of fupreme 
I felicity, meditating on the four laws of truth, when the period of the divine favor was 
nearly completed ; in the excellent and ponulotis region of Kapiia, Suk-t6 (Sudd'ho- 
dan a) became his beloved father, and, Sr i Ma ha Maya, his venerable mother, becanaa 
pregnant of a perfect conception. V/uen this conception took place, the (trong earth 
was agitated upwards and downward^, trembling and fhaking. After ten mouths 
prc'.;ucnc\-, fupporting her fweliing womb with her hand, his mother Mava was 
w..lkino tor r, creation in a deep forell of Angarang trees, diJufmg around an exquilite: 
odour. Walking up and down in a pleafant garden, reciting the divine names on her 
rolV.ry, and radiating in brilliant beauty, and accompanied bv two younger fu'ttis ot the 
fume complexion, unable any longer to fupport the burden ot Gotama (Gautama,) 
fhc Icantd on the Ihoulders ot her two younger fifters. Within a d,.,p lor^ll, in a grove 
ot Angarang trees, wluch dittuied around an exquilire odour, his mother Maya, firmly 

gtafpiug the branches v.uh her hanJ,^ and ftanding ereeb on her feet, brought forth 
the deity GotamA- 
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TheiK'^dhat or Thik-dhat, is the Birma mode of pronouncing 
Sid’hata, as it is wriaen, which is the B-dt corruption of Sidd’har- 
t’ha. According to tiiis analogy, Budd’ha is pronounced Bo gdAj 
and Sudd’ho, the contradlion of Sudd’hodana, Suk-to and fomc- 
times SuG-DO« 

The following fpecimen of Barma, verfe is taken from the Chatu Da^ 
masara, as it is termed in Pah, which is denominated the Ko-Khdn in 
Barma. 


DESC II IPTION 

Baranaft 
Pyi gyi pyi hu 
Ky6-nly lu-bo 
We-niy kofi 
Nago k’haing-gaing 
Hv\un hvvun di 
Baranali 

C ho tig ii pvo wa 
T ho pvi ma hneik 
Dana-ma-me 
Chawng !e faccng 
Meng i tang khulii 
Chinn g\ e han li 
K'lyiiik frin p-, o l.vo 
H na my o iiic !il' carg 
Hmxa hnc cheiv.: euc 
Wan liuong p’hycng tan 
Makouk yiiin d'i 
Ta khuin ha S3. 

Hnei’ch kwa mafw6 
Ivlyev? chwc khyc'ch fo 
IliV.cng kacha 
Hlonp iliya ma!V?vng 
Kyan k’iicng niy c chong 


OF VARANASI. 

Ti tli fong ewe 
Hne 'ong makyan 
K- eng dan mwe nyek 
Alyck fck niba 
F^rg ga neng t’hek 
Hiii’ch ch'.'kmushih 
Kean khi fi ny in 
P'hyear.g be pyo t’hu 
Lti ahwon hne 
Machan kyeang hmu 
Leik hleo pyew fa 
Che khi) hneik chda 
Raja t’han dueng 
Xa eng makhyo 
Kye ju do gyowng 
Scpo p) eng gy eivin 
Alyet le thuin fo 
Kti-fan h!e diik 
Py ink la fo kha 
Ko gwe ya h'ien 
Hinan chua cheng chei’ch 
Phyeit pe fo la 
Neng ngan fa do 
Alyo ba chc } ii 
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Cheng ye hn-fa 
Ye tu khyan p’hyerig 
Tong le khjar.g hma 
Pyowk keng che khyeng 
Bowng mi keng ew^ 
■PIwo! £'■ehr^£ kn-ewfeg 
Sin mvan choncr fi 
Swi tawng nan pueng 
Che yan hVueng.ga 
Meik myinrig ko yo 
-^ive kh-yi ko fa 


Mito ketu 

Hmat takhu phyieng 
iifukari 

Kyo hlueng nyi hiiep 
.B’honff cheit ta hnii« 
Khat im lu-do 
Up'hyu u nek 
Sow'ng teik t'.veik fi 
Hwan teik pyi byt 
H'ytan hlyean tij 


Baramasi fB/naresJ was a beautiful and extenHve region, inhabited by a race 
fuperior to every other, whether far or near, living for'unate and happy. Baranasi 
was, in every refpeft, an admirable country, poffc/Iing every thing defirable ; for 
in that kingdom, prevailed the prailice of charitable donation, and the performance 
of afcctic duties. So generous was the heart of the Rajah, that he gave, in charitable 
donation.s, the whole amount of his revenue. Devoid of every felfifh defire, his mind 
was onefold, like the point of an arrow. Free from evil inclination, onefold and 
not double in his fpeech. AfFvftionate to all his relations, and beloved of them, 
remaining firm as a rn a (Ty roof-beam, no one could prevent or Ihake hispiirpofc; 
never deviating from veracity, im.livi led in heart, excellent in his whole conduct, and 
his heart devoid of angry oalfion. Under his fway exilted no violence, reftraining the 
defire of his own eyes. Such was his univetfal charader. 


PERFORMtNG no wicked adion, and rendering all his people happy, he negleded 
none of ihe ten commandments in the pradice of general benevolence. Uike a bank 
cf fand, which rifes up into an ifland far at fea, and when the palTmg fhips arc 
wrecked, affording a fure and fafe refuge to the mariner. Thus it was that he aided 
his fubjeds, who were finking overwhelmed in misfortune ; and thGs thofe who were 
fhivering under the chilling cold, (of diftrefs) were revived by approaching the genial 
flame of authoritv. Like the motion of a ferpent, cautious in his condud. His 
palace was fplendid as a mountain of gold ; in his prefence no enemy durft prefent 
himfelf, SiVAKARA Kasa Mitra Ke'tu, with his mind fi.ved o-n one objed, 
Yeeukari far celebrated; fuch was his regal ftate, that the whole human race, 
whether white or black, in ten thoufand region.s, lived in joy and hap pinefg under 
his fway. 

It is di^BcuIt to determine, from the Barma text, the true name of 
this fovereit^ii ot Benares ; but feverai names, in fame degree fimiiar, as 
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Mitre''ya arid Kethmat, occur in a Pduranic lift of the Rajas of Ben- 
ares^i defcended from Divodasa, which was pointed out to me by Mr.’ 
Colebrooke, of whofe notices I have frequently had occafion to avail 
rnyfelf. 

XI. K’h6hme'n. — The A’VifVime slanguage is ufed by a nation of that 
name, who refide on the Mc-ko?i, or river of Kam-bu-chd’t or Cain^'cja. 
It has never been cultivated by Europeans, and I have had no opportu- 
nity of examining it- The Siamese, from whom I received my informa- 
tion, alTured me that it was entirely different from either the T’hay or 
the Jiiiin, or language of Cochin China. The K'hohmen are reckoned an 
ancient and learned people; and were formerly fubdued by the Thay- 
j’hay, or ancient Siamese race. The modern T'liay, or Siamese, ftill deno- 
minate the Bali character, Nangsu K/wni, or the K'hohmen letter, from 
this nation. They are not, however, fuppofed to have exifted as a po- 
lifhed nation fo early as the Ldxo, but are believed to derive their ori- 
gin from the warlike race of mountaineers named Kho, the Gueos of the 
eaiiy Porlugueze hiftorians, who are ftill reprefented, as praflifing their 
ancient cuftoms, of eating human flefli, and painting and tattooing their 
bodies. De Barros, however, feems to reprefent the language of the 
K’hdhviems different from that of CavPoja, though the Siamese do not 
diftinguifh them. "There are two kingdoms” ft vs he, " adjacent to 
each other, and both of them maritime, which have each a peculiar 
language ; the firftis ter.med Como, and the fecond, Camboja.” (Decad. lii. 
hb. 2. c. 5„) 

A 

XII. L AW. — The Ldae language is ufed by the inland nation of that 
name, who are generally termed, after the portvgueze writers, Ldo, 

R r r 
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and, in the plural, Laos, from their conlifting of different races. 
Their language, De Bar?- os obferves, is peculiar, and the Siamese 
afl'ert tliat it is different from the T'hay. It has- never been culti- 
vated by Eurobeans, very few or whom, befides Alexander De 
Rhodes, have ever vihted the country. According to Kcempfer, 
(Hiftory of Japan, p. 26 ,) the Ldw nation do not differ much from 
the Siamese, either iu language, or writing, except that they are una- 
ble to pronounce the letters I and r: and this opinion I am much in- 
clined to adopt, though I have had no favourable opportunity of in- 
veftigating the fubjeft. If, however, I may be allowed to judge from 
the fpecimens of the Law language, which I have been able to procure 
from Siamese and Barmas, it appears to bear the fame relation to the 
T’hay or Siamese, that the Ruk'heug does to the Burma. With the 
, 7 'hay-jhiiy it accords more fully than with the T'kay proper; and, in 
adopting Pali terms, it adheres more accurately to the Pali orthoigraphy 
than either of them. The following (hort lift of words and phrafes will 
convey fome idea of the difference which fubftfts between the T'hay 
and the Law. As the 7’’/^ajy-/Aay approaches the Law more nearly 
than the T’hay, when that diakef ufes peculiar terms, I have preferred 
adducing them, for the fake of comparifon. Where the Law and the 
T’hay agree in the radical, an apparent diverfuy is often produced by 
the converfion of the I and r into h or d. 



Law. 

T ’hay. 

call, 

hong. 

riukk. 

talk, 

lu. 

phut. 

warm. 

!)6n, 

ron. 

very warm, 

hon ala. 

ron uk, 
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Lew 

T’I:ay 

not know, 

bo-hu. 

mai ru, 

Dj you fee i 

chaw han ka. 

nai hen ru, 

many. 

meng. 

mik, 

fea, 

rnefamikt. 

thale, 

wave, 

tong. 

k!un. 

river, 

khong, 

klong, 

number. 

an. 

rap, 

gold, 

kham. 

thong-kham, Ih^ 

lead. 

t6ng, 

takua, 

do. 

peng, Jia, 

t'ham, jia, 

book, 

pap. 

fabut, 

matchlock, 

fenat. 

pun, 

far off. 

kai. 

k!ai. 

handfome, 

lau. 

ngam, 

■weary, 

it, 

nuiiy. 

hated, 

cha. 

kleit, 

f'ng. 

fo. 

khap, 

grieve. 

hal. 

rong. 

give. 

hun. 

hui. 

approach. 

hot. 

‘hung, 

market. 

kat. 

tlilat, 

Ihtit, 

tut. 

pit, 

fieih. 

chin, 

nua, 

blood. 

liuit, 

luit, 

fight. 

hop. 

rop. 

craft. 

khilii. 

luang, 

(land. 

hun. 

jun> 

lamp, 

kat’hip. 

t'l-kiang, 

how is it done ? 

peng jang hiidc. 

t'ham j-ang arai. 

how many ? 

taw dai. 

taw rai, 

moon. 

p''ha chan. 

pra-chan, 

woman. 

me jing. 

pu-jing. 

man. 

pho-chay. 

phu-chay, 

country, 

wiyung. 

tnuang, 

houfc. 

huin. 

ruin, 

who. 

phai. 

krai, or kai, 

what. 

bafande, 

ami, 

go there, 

pai-pun. 

pai-nun, 
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Lazo 

T’lay 

come litre. 

ma-phe, 

ma-ni. 

fort, 

tapp. 

k’Hai, 

elder brorher, 

ay, 

pi-pach-ay. 

elder later, 

uei. 

pi-pu-jing, 

mother, 

ime, 

me, 

I, 

ku. 

k.’ha, 

I (honorific) 

kha. 

di-clian. 

we, 

how, 

rau. 

' is frbm this nation that both Siamese 

and Barmas allege that they 


derive their religion, laws and inftitutions. It is in the country of Ldxo 
that all the celebrated founders of the religion of Budd’ha are re- 
prefented to have left their moH remarkable veftiges. Ciylon boafls 
the facred. traces of the left foot of Budd’ha on the top of the 
mountain Amdla-Sri-padi, or Adam's Peak. Siam exhibits the traces 
of the right foot, on the top of the golden mountain Sioi-na-bapato. 
Other tra es of the facred Heps are fparingly fcattered over 
Ava and Arakan ; but it is among the Laos, that all the vefliges of the 
founders of this religion feem to be concentered, and whither de- 
votees repair to worfhip at the traces of the facred Heps of Pra-Ku-ku son, 
Pra- Kon-na-koa, Pra-Piit-t'ka-Kat-sop Pra-Sa-miU-ta-ko-dom. Thefe 
Siamese names of the four Budd’has feem to correfpond to the Banna 
Kaukasan, Gonagom, Kasyapa and Gotama, the Singkala, 
Kakusan'da, Konagam, Kasyapa andGAUFAMA. There can be 
no doubt, however, from the order of the names, but that they are 
the four lull Budd’has in the I ill given by Hemachandra Acha'- 
RYA in the Abkidihana C/untdmeni, under the following Sanscrit appel- 
lations, from which all thefe BarmadiwA j names, feem to 

be only Bali corruptions. The Sanscrit names are Krnkruclihundj, Kari- 
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ekanai Kdsyapa, and Sdkyasinha. The language of Lam is reprefented 
as abounding in books, efpecially tranflations from the Bali; and if the 
antiquity of the nation can be depended on, they muft be extremely 
interefting, from the fituation of the country between China and the 
oih.tx Indo-Chinese vi?Xions, The nation conhfls, like the Siamese^ 
of two different races of people, denominated, in Siamese, Chong-mdi 
and Lan-chang, which are faid, by Koempfer, to be the names of their 
chief cities. The firft of thefe are termed, by the Barmas, Yun, and 
the fecond, Lain-sain. De Barros adds a third tribe, which he 
denominates Chan- Cray, In their general appearance the Law refemble 
the Mon. 

XIII. Anam. — The Anam language is that of Cochin-China and Ton- 
kin. It is reprefented by the catholic miflionaries to be, likewife, gene- 
rally ufed in Champa and Kau-bang; but their affertiojas muft be taken 
with forae limitation when they add. Law, Cambdja and Siam. The 
Anam language, as well as the nation, is often denominated the Juan, 
by the Malays^nd Siamese. It has always been more cultivated by the ca^ 
tholic miflionaries, than any other of the Indo-Chinese languages, though 
thefe fathers may, with fome degree of propriety, affeft the title of " mul- 
tiplicis idiomatis propagator esT So early as 1651, the Propaganda Soi 
cicty publifhed at Rome the “ Dihiinnarium Annamiticinn Lusitanum 
et Latinum” compiled by the jefuit Alexander de Rhodes, after 
twelve years refidence in Cochin-China and Tonkin, where he had flu- 
died under P. Francisco DE Pina, the firfl who acquired fkill and 
facility in that language. In compofing his didionary, he had alfo the 
advantage of employing the materials colieded by P, Caspar de Ama- 

S s s 
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B.AL and P. Antonio Barbosa, the Hrft oF whom hadma^c foi^e pro- 
grefs in preparing an Anam and Portugueis diflionary, and the Fpcond 
in compiling one in Portugueze and Anam. This didionary is printed 
wholly in the Latin charader, as the author confidered the Anam charader 
as too difficult to be ufefal. It is accompanied by a fhort grammatical 
(ketch of the Anam language, entitled “ Lingvo Annamitices seu Tun> 
chininsis brevis Declaratio." Though I have never met with a learned 
Cochin-Chinese, I have feen feveral perfons who could fpeak the vulgar 
language by rote, and have paid fufficient attention to it to perceive, 
that the didionary of De Rhodes is a work of very great merit, 
though certainly fufceptible both of additions and emendations, 
A new edition of it, would be a work of great utility, if our 
relations with Cochin China (hould ever become more intimate or 
important; a circumflance by no means unlikely, from the formi- 
dable afped which that kingdom has lately afTumed among the more 
eafterly nations. The principal defed of the work is, Us reprefenting, 
very imperfedly, the Anam pronunciation-, a defed unfoi lunately very 
difficult to be remedied, as the Anam language contains many founds 
which correfpond very little to thofe of any European language, and ref- 
peding which a grammarian might be tempted to fay, with the devout 
miffionary Didacus Collaoo, when treating of the pronunciation of a 
Japanese letter, *•' qnando in ahquo vocabulo f uerit (quod cA unite fre- 
quens J or are debet disclpnlus, Deum, ut ei venas pronunti i,tio lis apei bat " — ■ 
(Prolog, in arte Grammat. Japonic, ling. p. De Rkodi s alfo pub- 
liffied at Rome, in 1033, a catechifin, for the ufe of his Anam converts, 
in Aiiam and Latin. 
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.From the vieiuity of the Chinese to the Anam nation, and the intimate 
eonne6lion that has at different periods fublifted between their coun- 
tries, the Chinese chara6ler, as well as literature, has been introduced into 
both Tonkin and Cockin-Chini. Chinese literatu>'e is greatly affected by 
^11 who pretend to diftinction in learning, in thefe countries ; and in the 
lanoruase of Anam, the Chinese characters are denominated ChXw. But 
befides this, another fpecies of character, is in general ufe, and commonly 
employed in matters of buftnefs and private affairs,, which is con{tru6ted 
on a principle entirely different; and though its letters are numerous, 
they bear no proportion to the Chinese %ns, and, according to Da 
Rhodes, they are unintelligible to the Chinese and thole who are un- 
acquainted with the Anam language. Thefe charatie/s, i.i the Anam 
language, are termed What relation they bear to the Baii ciiarac- 

ters I have not been able to determine accurately, though I iufpe61 they 
will be found to be conneffed with that, or the T’haj' alphabet. It is per- 
fe61;Iy certain, however, that they have no conne6lion with the proper 
Chinese charafter. I have been informed, by an intelligent Chinese, who 
had refided fome time in both Siam and Cochin China, tliat the proper 
Anam charafler greatly refembles that of the Siame.>e. The milhonary 
Borri fays, that the Cochin Chinese, in harangues, letters, metnoiiais, 
petitions, “ and fuch things as do not belong to printed books, for thefe, 
of neceflity, muft be in Chinese charaders,” generally employ about 
three thoufand charaders, which they find fufficient to exprefs their 
meaning. If the compound charaders, and contradions of the Siavuse, 
be included in their alphabet, they would nearly amount to Uus 
number. 
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The Chinese charafler forms, in reality, an abftrad, philofophical 
language, fuch as has long been the theme of fpeculation in Europe^ 
though it is generally regarded as an abfurd and impoflible reverie. 
It is not indicative of founds, but of real obje6ls and ideas ; and confe- 
quenily it is read and underftood by at leaft twenty different nations, 
who would fcarcely underftand a word of one another’s oral language, 
and would all ufe different words to exprefs the fame meaning. The only 
European charafters, analogous Chinese fymbolical written language 
are our numeral, algebraical, allronomical and chemical figns, which 
are conftrufted on the fame abftra^l; principles. The Chinese, however, 
lometimes contrive to make thefe fingular chara6lers perform a double 
office, and exprefs founds, as well as ideas; as when they write down 
English names, which another perfon can pronounce with great ac- 
curacy. As far as I have been able to learn, however, this, can only 
be accomplifhed by perfons who ufe the fame fpoken language. 

The Anam language is fimple, original, and monofyllabic. What re- 
lations it may poffibly bear to fome of the fpoken monofyllabic lan- 
guages of China, to the Man-chew-Tartar, to the Korean, Formosan, Lt- 
kyu, or rather Riu-kiu languages, I cannot poffibly pretend to determine; 
but it certainly has very little affinity to the Mandarin or court lan- 
guage of China which is properly termed Khunn; to the Kong-iong, or 
language of Canton; to the copious polyfyllabic and inflefled Japanese; 
or to any of the other Indo-Chinese languages. 

It is certainly poffible to find feveral Anam vocables which coincide 
both in found and fignification with words in the Khunn or Mandaiin- 
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Chinese, and alfo in the Kong-tong, as well as others, which' clofeiy re- 
femble T'hny or Siamese vocables; but nevertheiefs, all the effential 
parts of the Anam language are original and unconneiled with any 
©f the other monofy liable languages, of %rhich I have any knowledge, 
Barrow, an authority or fome weighty in his “ Voyage Lj Cochin-China^' 
feems toconfider the Anam as a derivative from the Chinese, “ becaufe 
it is conhrucled on the fame principle.” (p. 30!.) “ The fjoken 
language,” he obferves, “has undergone a very confi icrable change, 
which is the lefs furprifing, as the inhabitants of the northern and 
fouthe'rn provinces of China, are unintelligible to each other ; but 
though it has been altered, it does not appear to have received 
any improvement, neither from additions of thtir ovvn, nor from 
the introduction of foreign words.” (p, 322.) The precife meaning of 
this feritence, I confefs I do not underhand. The mafs of the Ana??i 
language, whether nouns, verbs, or fignincant particles, totally dif- 
ferent from that fpoken Chinese language with which he has compared 
it; and he himfelf admits, “That it is iomuch changed irom the original, 
as to be nearly, if not wholly, unincch'gible to a CkmessC The Anam 
nation emnlcy feveral founds and letters winch are incapable of being 
pronounced bv a Chinese, fuch as b, d and 1 he panicles which form 
the cement, or confiruclion of the language, are aifo duicrent; and in 
addition to all thefe, the Anam language has a penuli m charatler or its 
own, which is not underftood by the Chinese. It is cnlhcult, afier this, 
to conceive what hmilarity exifts between the Chinese and Anam, unlefs 
that they are both monofyilabic languages, and that the fignification of 
terms is regulated, in a great meafure, by their accentuation. But 

T 1 1 
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thoiigh the fame monoryUables occur, ani though they are alfo accented 
frequently in a hmilar manner, yet even in this cafe, the fignification of 
thefe monofyllablcs is, for the moll part, totally different. In the fyn* 
tax cr conflruclion of the two languages, there is alfo a very great differ- 
ence, for in almofl all the inftances in which the Barma language diiTers 
in conftruftion from the Malayu, T’hay, and Anain, the Chinese agrees 
with the Barma, and differs from the three others. Thus, when two lub- 


ftantives follow each other, in Chinese and Barma, the firft is in the geni- 
tive or oblique cafe ; whereas, in Malayu, J'hay and Anam, the fecohd is 
in the oblique cafe. Sometimes, too, the Chinese order of arrangement 
differs equally from them all. Thus, in Chinese, the adjedive generally 
precedes the I'ubrtaiitive, whereas it follows it in Malayu, Barma, T’k.iy 
s^nd Anam, It muft be obferved, however, that when the term Chinese Is 
applied to the fpoken languages of Chma, it is ufed in a very wide fignifi- 
cation, uiilefs Tome particular province be fpecified. The Chinese collo- 
quial languages appear to be more numerous than the Indo-Chinese 
tongues, and equally unconnected with each other. Barrow himfelf 
declares, that fcarcely two provinces in China have the fame oral lan- 
guage. (Travels in China, p. While the nature of the Chinese cha- 


rafler is (fill fo imperfeclly underffood, it is not furprizingthat the invef- 


tigation of the fpoken languages of China has been totally negledej. In 
the courfe of fome enquiries that I made among the Chinese of Penan<r, [ 
found that four or five languages were current among them, which were 


totally didincl fiorn each other, and the names of feveral othe 


rs were 


mentioned. I was informed that the principal C/ii/Zifrc languages were ten 
in i-unmer ; but I found that coafiderable variety occurred in cne 
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eivjmerarion of their names, and fufpecl that they are confiderably more 
numerous, in reality. The following- is one or the lifts I received of 
th'-he ten languages ; but I have lincc been informed that it relates O.nly 
to tnofe which are fpoken ni the lomhcra ana wefteru piovinces. 


1 Kong, 

2 \V 4 y, 

3 Nam, 

4 Che^v, 

5 SNv, 


6 Lai, 

7 Lur.rn, 

8 Kkia.n, 

9 Siw 

10 Kming. 


Of thefe, as has been ftated, the urft; is reprefented as the language 
of Canton, and the eighth as the Mandarin language, or that which pre- 
vails in Pekin. To this lift may be added the foilov/ing ; 


It. Hyong-fan, 14. Ptia ngg 

12. S'jni'tukk, I5. Tong-khunj 

13. Nam-hoi, 16. Fo-khin. 


The laft of thefe is denominated Chin-chew by the Chinese of Macao ; 
but the language fpoken in Macao itfelf, is the Hyong-San, This enu- 
meration, however, is extremely imperfecl; nor have I been able to de- 
termine which cf them are to be accounted original languages, and 
which dialecls. Neither, without pai ticular inveftigation, is it poftible 
to afeertain, whether the Anarn language may not be included in this 
enumeration, though I am rather inclined to the contrary opinion. 


The Anam Ian2:ua2:e has neither renders, numbers, nor cafes; moods, 
tenfes, nor conjugations; all thefe are fupplied bj the ufe of particles 
and the juxta pofttion of words, as in the other monofyllabic languages. 
The fame word has often the fignification of both a noun and a verb, 
and its patticular ufe, in fucli a cafe, is to be determined by the con- 
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th€y were extremely diftrefTed about the propriety of the terms to be 
ufed, whenever God the Father, Jesus Christ, The Holy 
Ghost, or the Virgin Mary, were to be introduced as interlocu- 
tors, and difmally puzzled whether the Virgin ought to denominate 
lierfelf, tSi, kandma'id, or me, mother, in addreffing her fon Jesus 
Christ; as a very trivial change of phrafeologv, in a language fo 
delicate in its fhades and diftinftions, might have given origin to the 
moil dangerous herefy. 

The accents, in the Anatn tongue, are of fueh indifpenfable utility, 
that they have been very properly termed the foul of the language, 
while the primary monofyllables, varied by accent, have been made to 
reprefent its body. Converfation is a fpecies of chaunt, or recitative, as 
in the Chinese dialers, and the other monosyllabic languages, which has, 
at firft, a very ludicrous effect to an ear unaccuflomed to it. The intona- 
tion, or accent of the Anar/i, 11 ruck me as entirely fimilar to Chinese, 
though Borri, the catholic miffionary, to whom it was familiar, pro- 
nounces it fofter and Tweeter, more harmonious and copious in both its 
tones and accents. He adds, that every word expreffes a variety of figni- 
fications, according to the diverfifyof accents with which it is pronounced; 
fo that, to converfe in it correctly, a perfon ought to underhand the 
grounds of muhc. That he ought to have an ear of the moh delicate 
fenfibility is indifputable ; and as this can never prevail very eoually in 
a numerous nation, this variety of accent gives riff to fuch diverfity of 
diaka, that through the uhole Anajn region, every confiderable village 
or diftricl has, as it were, a different language, and are often obliged tp 
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he VC reenurfe to the written characlcr, for communication with the dif- 
tr-i£ls in their vicinity. 

Borri affirms, that the facred books of the Anani nation, are termed 
King, while thofc relative to civil fubjefts are denominated Sek Chuw. 
He adds, that the firft treat of the creation of the world, the nature of 
mind, the ujfFerent claffes of intelligent beings, morals and metaphyfical 
theology ; but both thefe clalTes of books feem rather to refer to Chinese 
literature, than to that which is peculiarly Anam; for ^ik fignifies only 
book, Chiivj is the name applied to the Chinese characler, and King is the 
name of the books firll: put into the hands of the fludents of Chinese 
literature. Numerous Tru-yen or Cheritras, however, arc knowan to exifl 
in the A.nam language and form the fubjecl of their dramatic reprefenta- 
tions, in which the Anam nation are not inferior to the Chinese, 

The ancient code of Tonkin laws, pofTeffed great celebrity, and was 
highly venerated previous to the late conquefl; of that country by the 
Cochin -Chine sc. It is reprefented, by the miffionary Le Roy, ascompofed 
in the molt elevated flyle of Chinese, and full of uncommon modes of ex- 
preffion. Ke alfo mentions, that it was printed with an Anam tranflation, 
compofed by an ancient Tonkin Mandarin. 

The Anam ftyle is fometimes highly bold and figurative, and attains 
a degree of animation which is not very common among the Indo-Chinese 
nations of the continent. If the French verlion can be depended on, we 
need only refer, in proof of this, to the manifefbo iffued by the ufurper 
Quang-tku'ng, in 1700. to quiet the minds of his fubjects, alarmed at 
the reports of the protvefs of the French auxiliaries, who aided the finl 
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efforts of the prefent monarch for the recovery of his throne, Be not 
fo credulous as to liflen to what they fay of the Europeans. What fupe- 
rior ability fhould that race be poffeiTed of.? They have all the eyes of 
green ferpents, and we ought only to regard them as floating corpfes, 
call on our fhores by the feas of the north.” ( Nouvelles dss missions Ori~ 
mtaUs—p. 144 .) 

The religion of the Anam nation is a modification of the Budd'hisi 
fyflem, nearly refembling that which prevails in China. Many local 
and peculiar fuperflitions, however, are blended with it; fuch as the 
worfbip of the dog and tiger, to the firfl of which human excrement,, 
and to the fecond, human flefh is offered. Traces of this worfhip are 
found among the mountaineers on the borders of India, as well as in the 
proper Indo-Chinese countries. Thus the tiger is worfhipped by tjie 
Uajin tribe, in the vicinity of the Garrows or Garudds; 

The Oaan-io, an ancient race, as the name fignifies, who inhabit Kau- 
hang or the mountainous range wbich-divides the Anam countries from 
China, regardthemfelves as the original inhabitants of Tonkin and Cochin- 
China; and confider the Anam as a Chinese colony. The Ouan io have a 
peculiar language, and write with a ftyle, on the leaves of a plant, termed, 
in Ana7n, jiwa. The Mdi and Muong are alfo mountaineer tribes, who 
fpeak languages different from the Anam, but it is hitherto unknown 
whether they are original races, or only branches of the Quan-td. 

The following comparative vocabulary of the Barmai Thay, and 
Anam languages, with the Kong dialedl of the Chinese; wilf convey 
fome idea of their mutual relations and differences. A few Rukheng 
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^^ariations are aiib exhibited in the Barma column with the initial R. 
prefixed. 



Tarma. 

T’hay. 

A nam. 

Kong- Chinese. 

God 

pra yieng 

pra-ui.avv 

chua 

funn, t’hien-chi 

heaven 

nip-ban 

fa wan 

t’hien 

t’hien 

the earth 

kam-ba 

pi-p’hop 

'dla 

t’hicn-ha 

earth 

in) e R. mre 

din 

^dat 

ti 

air 

]e 

Idrn 

phu-jyo 

hung 

water 

ye R. re 

nam 

nak, nuwok, thuy 

foi 

fire 

mi R. meing 

fai 

luvva, hoa 

ffoo 

fun 

ne 

tawaa 

nyit, mat-bloel 

thai-yong, ngut 

moon 

la 

OUiD 

ngu)it, mat-blang 

nguit 

ftar 

kyi R. kri 

daw 

favv, tinh 

tin-fung 

iky 

mo 

la 

bloei 

mun-t’hien 

fea 

peng-le 

ta-le 

be, bien, hai 

hoe 

river 

k-’hyong R. kh’ron 

klong 

fu 

ho 

animal 

tareich-chan 

fat 

thii 

chhok-Ioi 

bird 

Ihngek 

r.o'c 

ching 

chheuk-chay 

filh 

i3ga 

pia 

ka 

rgu 

plant 

apeng 

ton 

thuvt', 

ch’havT 

tree 

apeng gyi 

ton-niai 

fang 

fl'i, fut 

leaf 

aycw ek 

bill 

la 

hyep 

hii! 

towng 

p’hu-khaw 

rui 

fan 

plain 

le-bieng 

t’hung 

'dow, nu 

phcng 

ftone 

k) iowk 

hin 

'ta 

fyiik, lie 

gold 

fwe 

t’hong 

V ang 

knmni 

filver 

nsjwc 

ngun 

bak 

ngunn 

brafs 

kve 

t'hong-k'hana 

t’haw 

t’hong 

iron 

fan 

lelc 

thiet, fat 

thit 

tin 

khe 

ta koa 

thick 

Aik 

lice 

ch’han 

ka-lan 

fiiw, lua, koem 

may 

eg? 

■u 

kbai 

tlucng 

ch’lionn 

dry 

nc 

M an 

ngay 

yat 

r :.,h; 

nya 

k’hun 

'de m 

man 

even':-? 

nya-re 

khani 

ban-hom 


morniiig 

maiiek 

chavr 

fang-nyay 

chew 

STioadi 

la 

ciiiin 

tliang 

ngfit 

year 

neit 

pi 

nicn, nam, tut , tuoi lan 
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'Banna. 

T’hay. 

Anam. 

King-Chlmst, 

man 

lu 

khon 

iiguwoi 

yun 

man 

yo\;k-kya 

pachay 

nam 

nan-yun 

•vfoman 

mim-ma 

paning 

nu\r 

r.yu-yun 

father 

p’hae 

p’ho 

cha 

hu, tu 

mother 

mae 

me 

me 

inu 

hufoand 

leng 

p’huwa 

chaw, phu 

law k’hung 

wife 

may a 

miya 

vw6, t'nc 

law-p'ho 

fon 

fa 

lok pachay 

kon-blai 

chi 

daughter 

fa-mi 

iok paning 

kon-gai 

ngue 

elder 

bro- ako 

p’hi-pachay 

anh 

akko 

younger J 

> 

ther nyi 

nong pachay 

eng 

ti 

elder 'j 

1 fif- umma 

pi pajing 

chi 

amut 

younger^ 

1 ter nyi-ma 

nong-pilning 

eng 

moci 

friend 

fang-e-gyiei» 

Jclu 

rghia 

pung-yovr 

enemy 

yan-fu 

fatrii 

ngheich, thu 

tzow-yun 

head 

gowng 

hua 

thu, 'dau 

thow 

face 

hmiek-na 

na 

mat, may mat 

mien 

eye 

hmiek-chei’ch 

ta 

nyan, mck, ma "j 

1 . 



kon-mai J 

^ngan 


nofe 

nakhaung 

tamuk 

mui 

pi 

car 

na 

hu 

tai 

ngi 

motith 

pajat 

pak 

khau, mieng, 16 -'j 
1 

1 

^ho\T 




mieng J 

1 

tooth 

fwa 

fan 

rang 

nga 

tongue 

fha 

lin 

liiwoi 

li 

hand 

lek 

mu 

tay 

fow 

foot 

khye 

tin 

chen 

khuok 

belly 

wun 

p’hung, thong 

dta, baw 

t’hu 

back 

kyo 

lang 

kat 

pui-h6\T 

fkin 

aye, faye.R. are, fare nang 

dea 

phi 

bone 

ayo. R. aro 

kaduk 

kot, fhwang-kot 

ka 

flefli 

a fa 

nua 

thit 

hewiik 

blood 

fwe 

luit 

mau tict 

hit 

milk 

no-ye 

ram-nom 

fuwa 

nin 

eat 

cha 

kin 

an 

kic 

drink 

fok 

kin>nam 

iiong 

yutn 
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Earma. 

T’hay. 

An am. 

Kong-Qhlrcse, 

iland 

mat-tat 

jOn 

'dll eng 

kill 

lit 

t'haing 

rang 

ngoi 

cho 

fleep 

It 

non 

ncu 

mi 

flrike 

yeik 

ti 

''dam, 'danh 

wat 

till 

fat-pi’ch 

k’ha 

jiet, fat 

fat 

red 

ani 

deng 

'do, tham 

hung 

green 

acheing 

k’beow 

fh ir.h 

iok 

yellow 

awa. 

luang 

hoa k;, vang 

wo.-.g 

whifa 

ap’hyu 

Lhavr 

tlan.p, bak 

•nil' 

black 

anek 

dam 

tham, ak 

bukk 

one 

tit 

rung 

mot 

yutt 

two 

hnit 

fong 

hui 

ni 

three 

fong 

fain 

teng 

fam 

four 

le 

n 

bon 

ft 

five 

nya 

ha 

1 ,n-r 

fing 

fix 

h'i vowk 

hok 

1 ,k 

Iok 

feven 

kiitihnkh 

chet 

bai 

chhat 

e'-ht 

flivit 

pet 

tang 

pat 

nine 

ko 

k.lw 

chin 

kow 

ten 

td che 

sip 

tap 

fap 

hundred 

ta ra 

roi 

klang 

pak 

tlioufaiid 

ta't’hawng 

p’l an 

kin 

chin 

I 

kv.win- non’p 

k’lii 

toi, tan, ta, kwa 

ngo, nga 

Ave 

kr.c-vin-nou’p 

-Jo ran 

chung-toi, moi-toi 

nga-te 

thou 

meng 

miing 

ta’, n ai, nguvvoi 

ni 

ye 

nianng, meng 

- do fu 

thdng-bai, inoi-bai 

1 ni-te 

he 

hen 

man 

no 

k’hi, t’ha 

tiiey 

flcn-do 

indn arai 

cliung-no 

k’hi-te, t’ha-te 

who 

bclu 

kai 

ai 

nako 

hat 

baba 

arai 

nao 

me} a. 

which 

bedeng 

ansi 

nao [placed after a 

nako 




word] 


all 

along 

t’hang-phe. 

1 , 





>kak 

tutu • 



thang-mot 

/ 


many 

apowng 

mak 

deu, nyeu 

to 

few 

cheich-cha-gi 

lie hit, nit 

be, do, nyo 

luk, fhaw 

any, fomc 

takhyo 

kal kai 

ko-ai 

yow 

above 

at’hck 

bon 

tlen 

fliyang 
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Varnia. 

T’ha-;. 

am 

Kong-Qhtnese. 

under 

awk 

ta , laiij 

chs.C-rig 

ra 

in 

at’l:e 

■r. ;y 

Old, t ,i\v 

li, in 

without 

P} I'-ng 

1 ok 

VO, cLang.ko, 

ngoai ngoi, wai 

to 

ko, go 

1-S 

cho 

ni, Q 

from 

ka, ga 

te 

boei 

tzong 

this- 

di-hu 

id 

nay 

Seko 


ho-hu 

nun 

ey, no 

koko 

\herc 

ho hma 

tino 

ben-nb 

nune 

here 

di hma 

■tint 

ben-nay 

k one- 

before 

thye 

-na 

tliiwok 

fin 

behind 

nawk 

t’hi lang 

fau 

hovr 


XIV. Pali'. — T he language, among \ht Indo-Chinese oc- 

cupies the fame place which Sanscrit holds among the Hindus, or 
Arabic among the followers of Islam. Throughout the greater part of 
the maritime countries which lie between hidi.a and China, it is the lan- 
guage of religion, law, literal are and fcience, and has had an extenfive 
influence in .ixiodiiying the v.rnacular languages of ihefe regions. 
The name cf this Lng-jag-, commonly pronounced Bali, is 

more generally written P.di ; \ ;;v bothf-rms are occahonally ufed. As 
the origin of the word is Ihll ve ' obfeare, it is difficult to determine 
which is the more correct; orthagraph/. If, however, we could venture 
to identify the term with the Bdhlika b’kashi, which, m the Sahi'tya 
De'iipana cf \iiXOirnulha, is enumerated as one of the languages proper 
to be uled by certain characters, in dramatic works, the latter ought to 
be confidered as the more correct. La Lou be re, ou the authority of 
DHerbelof, has haled (Tom. I. p. 422) that the ancient Persic lan- 


guage Wus tv^riued Puhihvi, ^ Pahlavi J and that the P^Tiians do not dif. 
tinguiffi in writing between Pahali and Bchali. This cou(v_aM. vo uii be 
confi'-med by the identity of the terms .BuU and Fuh: h.. .0,. /, were 
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it to be eflabliflied; fuE no doubt can be entertained, that in Sanscrit 
geogranhv, the epithet Bdkhka is applied to a nonhern Indo-Persic re- 
gion, probrtblv corr-efponding to Bd’kh Bdrniyan. Among the Indo-CIii. 


n.‘’se nat 


ions the Balt is f. equently denominated Lanka-basa^ or the lan- 


coage f>r Lanka, and Magata, or. as it is ohen pronounced, Mungata, a 
term v, h.ich feems to correfpond with the Sanscrit Magad’hi, which, in 
many of the Vyak 2 ran,as, is enumeiated as one of the dialetls proper to 
be ufed by certain characters introduced in Idatakas, or Hnidd dramas. 


According to Kcempfer, the Ban, in the Khom language, and by the 
inhabitants of Pegu, was termed “ Llexcata-pnsap or Mcgaahi Phaslia, 
as we may fafcly venture to render it. P. Paulik us however applies 
this term inaccurately to the fquare BaU character, iuflead of the lan- 
guage (Mus. Borg. p. I.) 


1 HIS language, notwithffanding its e.'Ctenfive ufe among fo many na- 
tions, and the degree of cultivation which it has received fro.Ti the dif- 
ferent tribes by whom it is employed, has ihiherto attraflcd little atten- 
tion among The indefatigable Kcempfer, in bis Amasnu 

talcs otic \iasvzxy imperfectly exliibiied the Ba/f alphabet. La 
Loubere had previoufly pablirned it more corteciiy, according to the 
form employed among the Siamese ; his Ba//alphabet is repeated in the 
French Encyclopaedia, and Carp anius, in his “ Aipkabetum BarmanumP 
has exhibited the fimple letters, according to the fquare form, employed 
by the Barmas. La Loubere, in his “ Historic al Relation of Stamp 
has pubhflied The Life of Thevetat,” faid to be tranflated from the 
Balt, with a fragment termed - An E-idanatim of the Patimouc, or Text cf 
the linacp P, Paulikjs a S. Ba rtholomaeo, in his Museum Eo?’» 

X X X 
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gianum^' has, in his ufual petulant, inaccurate, and^defultory manner, exhi- 
bited fome confufed notices concerning the Bidagaf, the Padi-mauka, the 
KanimiLva, and a *•' Compendium of the Barman Larvs,” compofed in the 
Pall language. Dr. F. Buchanan, in his “Essay on the Religion and 
Literature of the BarmasP (A-fiat. Refearch. vol. vi.) Ins publilhed a 
tranhation of the “ KammuaP executed from the Latin verhoii of Vin- 
CENTio Sangermano, which differs confiderablv from ihe notices 
concerning that work publilhed by P. PAULiNui, according to whom, 
in 1776, an Italian traidlation of it was made in Pegu, at the inllancc of 
cardinal Borgia. Whetberanyof thelcverfions have been made direfl- 
]y from the or only through the medium of a Burma or Siamese 
verfion, is, at lead, very dubious ; but the enumeration may fullice to 
fhow how far the attention of Europeans has been turned to this lan- 
guage. It w'ould appear, that tlie learned La Croze, in his epiftolary 
correfpondence, has alfo treated concerning the relations and affinities of 
the Pall, but I have had no opportunity of confulting the colledlion of 
his letters. P. Paulin us, in his coarfe, acrimonious, and offeafive v/ay 
has alfo obtruded on the public, fomc conjeclures concerning it, but the 
publication of his “Vyacarana, seu locuplet'ssima Sarnscrdamicae 
linguae Institutiop Romae i8op has given a death-blow to his vaunted 
pretenfions to profound oriental learning; and Blown, as v/as previ- 
oiilly fufpeffed, that he veas incapable of accurately dillinguilhing 
Sanscrit from the vernacular languages of Indiad 

* The philclogic.ll msri:' or demerits of P. P.'.ulinus form no part of the proper 
f'diicT of this cfT.iy ; he is m'.iy mentic.icJ here ler the p'.irpok; of difclaiming his critical 
authority, ^vi!cn placed, as it has frequently heen, by E-iro^-in writers, in competition 
yvith fuch authorities in literature, as Sir \V. Jones, or Mr. Cole erooke. In his 
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The Ball alphabet Teems, in its orig'.n, to be a derivative r.om tl.c 
Diva ~na,^dri, ihough it has not only acquired confidcrablc diiTcrence 
of form, but has alfo been modified to a certain {ieg’'ce, in the pover 
of the letters, by the rnonoryiiabic prc nunciatiou c i'tLc Indo-C/iiiicse 
nations. It has dropped, in common ufe, li nic letters entiiely, and 
accented others in a manner firnilar to llic U'd hain, AivialiUla. a^id S Marita 
tones, in the fydein of accentuation ufed in eliaunni g dihoi/- •; p and in 
recitii'.g the Vedas themfeives. 1 hu's it has dfv pped both tin; ,al i nd the 
cclcbral i/i of the diheit-n-evo'’ ua v/ell as ihc doub-le conhnarn: 


I ’ 


loiu a 


Aluseum Bc'r^ianum he hus mitiakcn a ri)ci';:r.'>n or M.-.laut tor ; but ihi-, is liorj-.io > 

what occtjrs ill his Sans,. -it (jrammar. The lame blunder had been made bet'ore liim, br the 
Editors of thepcly^lott “ Or, a.'o DsaiSii ■■!; ’ but Uiz f liluuin^' arc ids nwr,. A ir.i ri.ds 

of Sanscrit nouns torrn the tif'-h c-Ao in at; in Tamul mk\ Mil Air,/, liov.c.e;, a cafe of 
limilar import terminates in A'; and tins cafe, beionqs t» tlui'e \cnracuU; lan-mv;.., s, 

but never to vS'rt'^rcnV, I'las P. Pauuncs uniformiy ruliilituu.d,, in Ind b' o-.c,-// Cir.-mre.r, m 
the place of the regular Sanscrit fleClion in at, 'I-his /ubfh’tution of iJit Jeftcr/ fi;f / js 
connned to thofe inltances only, in wliieii the analogous flections of a iJjnaculnr Linri;''r« 
may be fuppofed to have Icdtothe error; it occurs in nmner.-us ir.'t.m:?;, inv/hich du’ S. 
and popular diaicas coincide in ufing the Ictici /, and whicii nuift :li tremre be confiJered as tlie 
blunders of abfolute igno.-ancc. Thus, in ti;a names of ciic tt rd'es of the S...-:s, , it v.rb, he gives 
kl for tui, lA for /A, lil for liJ, and/«/ for A/. A blnnrhr to that v.ldch occurs In ti,,- 

fiith cafe of nouns, runs through a variety of the iTainns ot the S,i>7"c.' ! verb 'P’o s 
he gives ahlaval for ah'haVat, bh.iv-.aa] fur -■ ^ ' i'"’ 

j,, . ■ ^ jt.>r 

ahii.jf, aoh:d lor aAMt, aiSaviszy..; for ayLadsMif : but the whole vvor k 
fimiiar errors. What fhouIJ we think of a Latin gmmmari.m who nuxAl'fMfy U,- 
abiatne cafe in nouns and miUci, refer, t the third ixrio.i linguiur in verb, ? kb t th.s \*n r!''-nr 
more than nhat has been done by Inc redoubted P. P.AUuvrs, wiiom t’.ic icarn.d Sylv'-- 
TRS DE Sacy terms “ un des ccriv.dns les plus tranAi.ms ct 1 .. plus d. i and he 

has not only erred in the particular inllanccs which he hn; adhiced in hi, fj- r n’r ’ 
iu. aiid laid down rules to juftity his errors, as, in ids nil . t r them imutatimr' o^, A 
into p , , . V tvc. Ail his ■..t..er works, that hare falicn into my i.„c,ds cmi.f; v abo, -,l A , .r.. 
arroc wc .mi ignorance. Equally hiper, icial, inaccnrate, and vi,-,: ;,c in b s'i.r 
01 A. o’.vm Samp nmuA be tempted to retort on him, his o'.n m - t -.i.,., c ' '' 

v i^.s. 
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the two fill (I are fiili rela'ncd in the more correfl alpi abets. Inllcad of 
pronouncing the lirl: of letters ha k'ha, ga g ,ia, vga, it recites them ha 

Khd, kd gdh.i, nga, pronouncing La tlnire; fiih, in its natural tone; 
fecond.’y, loftly accented in treble, fs if with the tone ndhata \ and 
thirdly, in a deepbafe tone, like the CMiilhato. of the Sainavcdd Brahmens; 
gdha or ga is only recited orxc and that fnglith' accented, while 7 !ga 
lufiers no alteration, A finnlar alteration occurs in the fecond feries, chc, 
and the fifth feries, pa. Tlte vowels are generally prefented in the fame 
order as the Deva negari, bi:f by a f mi’ar mode of accentnatior, eighteen 
are fometimes employed. The peculiarities of th’s pronunciation are, 
however, more clofelv adhered to by the T'hay or Siamese, tiian by the 
^^mfland Rukheng nations, whofe languages are neither fo powerfully 
accented, nor fo monofyllabic es the T’hay . 

TiiE form cf the Bali character varies efifentially among" tltc different 
nations by whom it is ufed. 'I'he fonare Bali charaQcr, employed by the 
Barmas, differs much horn that vhlch i^ uied among ihe Siamese, and ap- 
proaches nearer the form of the Banna character, l.heSia77iese-Ba!i chz- 
radler is teimed, by ihc Siamese, Nangsu liuvm, the Khovi, or Kkohnien 
charafler : having, acooidirig to their own tradition, derived it from that 
nation. 'I lie fquare Burma cliaradler feems to coincide with the 
characler of L'lnh.i or Oylon; though in that ifland, Bali compofitions are 
frequently vnitten in rlie proper Sing'hala charadler. Of the charadter 
ufed in Lao), Champa, and A:iapt, I have had no opportunity of judging^ 
Carpanius, in his Alphabetum Barmanum," p. gy, aff^rts, that 
La Loubere, in his ** Historical Relation of Siam;' has roiflaken the 
Barma and Law cliaradlers for the Bali; and Sir W. Jones, in hb 
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8tli anniverfhry difcourf?, if I unlerlliind hi:n, affirms the fame thiir;, on 
the authority of a native of Arahan. The f. ft, hov/ever, is, that L \ 
Louse re’s alphabet, thoagh impcrfeft, as the vou'els are omitted, and 
the powers of feveral letters inaccurately eNprefled, is the real Bcu'i 
alphabet of the Star, ess, and that which I have found in uffi among the 
Tiilapoins, both of the 'rhny and the Thay-j'Kay race, however ic may 
diffier from the B,li, in ufe among iWc Banna and nations. 

This chaivfter, liov/ever, -rhen correftly -written, is nor round like the 
pronc" F.arr.ui charafter, but formed hy a number of- minute Ihokes, 
pl-.'.cedinan "-r'MLrp. f ir-n, bbe the SingPula Piishpdkihara,o\' 
charaftcf. ,'Uu e ■ c a r'ng tl c tsvo cl.-araifl ers, the fquare 
Bali chat after ■ ' urd to spprca.ch nearer the proper Barma 

charafter, than the Buii oi Sima, . 


The BaU is an. ancient dialeft of Sanscrit, W'hich fometimes ap- 
proaches very near the original. When allowance is made for the re- 
gular interchange of certain letters, the clihon of harfii confonants, and 
the contraftion of (imilar fyllab’.es, all the vocables which occur in its an- 
cient books, feem to be purely Sanscrit. In Chcriirds and latter corapofi- 
tions, however, feme words of the popular languages of the country 
fometimes iiifinuate themfclves,in the fame manneras Taviul, Tdinga,?cc\A 
Ciinara vocables occafionally occur, in the later Sanscrit compofitions of 
the Dekhin. The Bali, while it retains almolb the whole extent of Sanscrit 
lieftions, both in nouns and verbs, neverthelefs employs this variety ra- 
ther Ipanngly in compoftion, ahd affefts the frequent introduftion of 
the preterite part'ciple, and the life of imperfonal veibs. It alfoufes the 

y y 7 
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cafes of nouns in a more indeterminate manner than the Sanscrit^ and 
often confounds the adlive, neuter, and paflive tenfes of verbs. Like other 
derivative dialefis, it occafionally ufes Sanscrit nouns and particles in an 
oblique fenfe; but notwithllanding all thefe circum (lances, it approaches 
much nearer the pure Sanscrit, than any other dialecl, and exhibits a 
clofe affinity to the Prakrit, and the Zend. 

These three dialers, the Prakrit, the Bali, and the Zend, are pro- 
bably the mod ancient derivatives from the Sanscrit. The great mafs 
of vocables in all the three, and even the forms of fledtion, both in verbs 
and nouns, are derived from the Sanscrit, according to regular laws 
of elifion, contradlion, and permutation of letters. Sometimes, in pur- 
fuing thefe analogies, they nearly coincide, foraetimes they differ confider- 
ably, fometimes one, and fometimes another of them approaches neareffto 
the original Sanscrit. Their conncdlion with this parent language was 
perceived, and pointed out by' Sir W. Jones, and has alfo been alluded 
to by P. Paulin us, who derives his information, concerning the Bali, 
from Garpanius and Mantegatius. The fate of thefe three lan- 
guages is alfo, in fome degree, fimilar. Hho. Prakrit is the language v/hich 
contains the greater part cf the facred books of the Jainas; the Bali 
is equally revered among the followers cf Budd'ha; while the Zend, or 
facred language of ancient Iran, has long enjoyed a limilar rank among 
the Parsis or worftiippers of fire, and been the depofitory of the facred 
books of Zoroaster. It is, perhaps, however, more accurate to con- 
Cder all the three, rather as different diaiecls of the fame derivative laa- 
guage, than as different languages; and conformably to this idea, the Bali 
itfcif may be reckoned a dialed of Prakrit. The term P, dkrit, both in 
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books, ani in common ufe among the Brahmens, is employed withfome de- 
gree of latitude. Sometimes the term is confined to a particular dialedV, 
employed by the Jainas^ as the language of religion and fcience,and ap- 
propriated to females, and refpeclable charadlers of an inferior clafs, in dra. 
mas. Sometimes it includes all the dialedls derived immediately from the 
Sanscrit, whether denominated Prakrit, Mdgad'hi, Suraseni, Paisachi, 
or Apdbhransa; and fometimes it is even extended to the Desa-b'hdshds, 
or p-pular tongues of India, as Mahrcsht or Mahratta, Canara, Te~ 
linga, Udia and Bengali. According to the extended ufe of the term 
Prakrit, it may certainly include both Bali and Zend; and if more ex- 
tenhve refeaich fhouid juftify the idea derived from an imperfefl invefli- 
gation, I apprehend ttiat the Ball may be identified with the Mdgad’hi^ 
and the Zend with the Suraseni, of Sanscrit authors. 

These three dialeAs, the Prakrit, Bali, and Zend, have been regular- 
ly cultivated and fixed by compofition. The fame laws of derivation are 
applicable to the formation of all the three; but yet there is often confi- 
derable diverfityin the forms which particular words affume, as appears 
from the following comparative fpecimen. 



Sa’ifcrlt, 

Fruirst. 

BaU. 

Zend. 

Rian 

purufhah 

purifo 

burutfa 

peoorofeha 

woman 

ftri 

tri 

it’hi 

liree 

daughter 

putri 

pui 

butri 

pothre 

wife 

b’Jiarya 

bharii ^ 
bhaja \ 

p’hiriya 

peere i 
perena ^ 

father 

pita 

pia 5 
piaro 5 

pita 

fedre 

mother 

mata 

maa ) 
maur 5 ) 

matu 

mate. 

wind 

vayuh 

ball 

vayo 

rato 
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Sanfcrit. 

Prakrit. 

Balt. 

Ztr.d. 

fire 

agnih 

aggin 

ak hi 

atero 



atfa k 

afpo 

horfe 

as'wah 

afo 

acha $ 

ai'pahe 


j'likarah 

fuar'j 

fukara 

foubare 





funilh } 

dog 

s'wuh s^wunum 

funau 

funak’ha 

fepa J 

buffaio,- 

mahlfhah 

rnahifo 

mahingfi. 

melh.i 

hand 

haftah 

hatto 

hafit 

zeltc 

furyah ) 

furo } 

furiya 

hone re 

fun 

ravili j 

rat S 

rave 

recoue 





azra } 

tiger 

vyagrah 

bag'h.6 

p’hayagho 

vuzraS 


vrukfliah 

rukho ) 

rukha 

crct’he 

tree 

viich’hah ) 



village 

grain a in 

gainam ? 

khaman 

gueouc 



gad > 



the Ungum 

iingam 

linkam 

lankan 

henghame 

mountain 

parvatah 

pahbaii ? 
padta j 

bapato 

berezoete 

wor! t 

prit’hivi 

paha\ I 

pat t we 

peete 

forefl 

aranyem 

rannint 

arani 1 

heramn 

he enters 

pra\ ilhati 

paviihai 

j'avvifi 

freefeheta 

they will come 

dganiifluvania 

acramihii 

akamifunti- 

aoontiao 

he makes 

karoti 

karoi 

karoti 

kercte 



atti 



he is 

aft! 

aclii )■ 

( 

asai J 

hathr 

afte 

feven 

faptah 

fatto 

fapta 

hapte 

heaven 

fwargah 

fag go 

fagg'j 

fpereze 


In this fpecimen, the Prakrit words are felefted from the Maridrama 
Vrltii o['B’H\UAiiA,^nd the Prdkritalankeswara'i of Vidya' Vino- 
d’ha ; the Bali are taken at rand am from tnc Kunidrd-Bap, Chitamndn^ 
and Hatanindn ; and the Zend, from the vocabularies of ANQUi:.iiL nu 
Perron, whofc orthography, iince I have not been able to procure the 
original Zend, has been preferved, however inaccurate, in preference 
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t ■ cl'.nal emendation ; though : am convin' ed tha^ ar, ot - ' - ' 

c :.-'h'v: A ie to the ori ^inal, v/ca I render the connedLic:] of Z..n::h 
V, i'h its -.ornate dijlecl?, more apparent. 

ffc-. swell cj 2 ,:!z J, '■cm the Hcl.vunSu, 


SAGoa' taArjchmipt git;-- chantali.Ac'hij ■vimanoups rat'l.c-^ha gat^e 
tar'.iva ihanc <_ et.avat’harri’r.i k littt' 

B''! '[ 'AA cl t' upoi I’cca; ir.'c-t ifjme ytkha-randabba-naga ih’har.tnra- 

ant'.'t-n t:n npr'i. a:u-vacl,anam Lea'. ■-) me f..nant'.i 

D'l-.aivmr.ff'--' bhaddanta namctaiTa-E’hagavato Arhatto s'amma; 


fatnled. adj. 

YdEr'a-L-exl 
^’■ra- ^ara-gai'c.-j. ci': 
vaf..rtc. 

Santdr..! dipm, 

valeiii }Akl a cc'. u-c a 


i‘''']rnn^.rarani eta-Iokantareva bhvm'rna-bhvimn'ia-cha de'd 
: a_ .i’a fabbakalam etc a}a;'itu dc', ii varal;..nr.kainr.e nteni-raje 


t ?TCva<. ranatu fdtam maegam fammsggam faobefu chakka- 
a 1 r. mb a no. 


Which hv.ay he thus restored into Sanscrit, •xilhovt the radical change of a single zverd. 


S'.VARGE^ kamechardre girls'ikharagate chantarikthc vimane dine reflitrc grime 
"aruvan.-gahanc giiha'.'atihi kfhetre, 

E! dniaii cl ayantudc'. u lah- i’hala-tirhame yakflta-gandl'.arva-ridgastifEIuntamantike- 

munivaratachanam fa.i’i nd me s'iinanoi. 

Dhcrmas'ravanaka'. 6 )unib’i.a,-n;.'.r.tar..; namadafya E’hagavato Arhato-famyak fam- 


budJ'hafma. 

Ydfantah s'anta-chijta trif-.tana s'araru ihn’okottarcvS b’hnmau ab’htimaiicha, c?e- a 
rt’rrganrgrahana d’hajantah fcrvatalani: etc arantu deva vaiakanakamac tricruraje 
YaTantah. 

Santdili. Keiitrn 'Ttmivnravachanam s'ldti iii agre famagram fcrvefliu chakravalcihu 
yak fn a t’e V archa bi anibaiia!; . 


Tbc Devas frequent S-aurga, Kamarupa, the mountain ton?, and atmofphere, in 
tkclr cr.;?, an i r n tarth, th< y \iiit the Divipas, tiic fiek's, cities, rccelh s ot foreiip, haui- 
ta'i' ro, a;vi ftcred placi. = . In inacceffible place's, by land or water, the lahjhas, Gar.d- 
hc'-v • . :ic! l-l-s ;i .C.idc, in live vicinity of waters. Liiteu to tne, )e devotees, wh.ie 

Z z z 
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On the Languages and Literathre 


I recite the words of the Munivaras : this is the time for hearing facred thirtgs — f'fhe 
devotees nplyj Say on. /the speaker proceeds J Reverence to Bhagavata Arhata, 
the all-comprehending. Thofe who hear, lhall become pure of mind, and Trisa- 
rana' fliall protedl them both in this and other worlds: the Devas, earthly and 
unearthly, poffefled of various qualities, conftantly prefent themfelves to their thoughts, 
and the Devas who refide on Meru, the chief of mountains, of pure gold, frequent 
them. In the full and perfeft hearing of the words of the Munivaras, the YakJbaSy 
Devas, and Bramhanas delight above all elfe. 


This fpecimen may ferve, in fome degree, to illuftrate the relation 
which the Bali bears to its parent Sanscrit. The paffage is chofen at 
random, but confiderable portions of Bali have been fubjecled to the 
fame procefs with a hmilar refult ; and I am falisfied that it applies equally 
to Prakrit and Zend, xhongh. words of an origin foreign to Sanscrit, may 
occafionally be expelled to occur in all the three dialefls. 

After having thus briefly ftated the origin of both the Bali language 
and written character, I Ihould, in conformity to the plan which has 
been followed in this rapid Iketch, proceed to the illuHration of its cha- 
rafteriftic ftruflure and grammatical peculiarities, with the relations 
which it bears to Prakrit arid Zend ; but thefe, with a view of Bali lite- 
rature, and its influence, as a learned language, on the vernacular Indo- 
Chinese tongues, I referve for the fubjecl of another eflTay. The politc- 
nefs and literary zeal of Mr. Colebrooke, have furnilh.'d me with 
ample facilities of invelligating the Prakrit, 'm all its variety of dialecls; 
but the paucity of my original materials, in Bali, and the total want of 
Mss, in Zend, have hitherto prevented me from giving the fabj'fl fo full 
an inveftigation as its importance requires; but it the necelTaty materi- 
als can be procured, I hope to be foon ableto fubmit to the Afiatic 
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Society the refulc of rry enquiries. Of the Bali language, different 
Koshas and Vydkaravas are known to exiff; and feveral of them are to 
be procured in Cryh)n, as the Bali 'Suidamala, Balavaiara, Nigandz: 
and Nigindu Sana. Of the Zeni, various alphabets and vocabularies, 
as rv'ell as original compofiticns, are extant ; but no fet of grammatical- 
forms, with Which we are acquainted. The learned Tychsen, in his 
differtation *' De Cuneatis Inscriptionibus PersepolitanisB 1798, recom- 
mends. earnedly, to the Afiatic Society, to form grammars and lexicons 
of the Zend and Pohlcvi ; and this muft undoubtedly be performed if 
ever the fubjeef be accurately inveriigatcd ; for as yet we are imperfeclly 
acquainted even with the true arrangement of the Zend alphabet, though 
it is probably the origin of the ancient Kvjic charafler, if not the aflual 
Hiviyaric characler itfelf. I have at prefent little doubt that the ebarafter 
of the ancient Zend, or as it is termed, according to Akquetil du Per- 
ron’s orthography, Aziean/e, is derived from the Deva ndgari; for 
that auihor himfelf admits that tb.e vowels coir.oide v.dth the Guzeratti, 
and h.iuts thnt in fome alphabets the confonancs aifo have a firniiar 
arrangement. Numerous circumftances hkev/ife lead us to conj fdure, 
that if ever the Persepolitan inferiptions in the Arroxo charaZer are 
decyphered, it will be on the principles of this alphabet. Niebhur 
has hated, from aclual obfervation, that the characlers of thefe inferip- 
tions are certainly written from left to right, like the Deva-nagari, and 
the alphabets derived from it. If this authority can be depended on, it 
completely fets afide every attempt to explain them by any alphabet 
written from the right hand to the left. A fiibjefl, however, like the 
Arrow characler^ concerning which there are almoft as many opinions, 


1 
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as authors who have engaged in tlie dircuC'au.. cr.n never be illuflrafed 
by mere coejeclures, however ingctiious or yr'hei h hi 


* In rev; H the fiieets of th!*; e.Tjy, I -erceive t .h :• ■’ -r.:' - have occtrred from 

the number anf nature of the varion'; nn*'er';(i e-taulove t, rnh 'h.e < ..j i'tv or claihng them 

in the proper order of arrangen^nt. T;i; ! )'.! t-.v'-.m a.' r.re th reft-re fiibjoined. 

To the noti^.es 'concerning jT/j-'-.-y-co;-.'. ;■ 'ft: v:?, il;- ^,'1,, intr mr.-; he i.'.jJ. 


1. Asal agatna Islatn, cr t'.ie prin-uks of 
the Islam faith. 

2 . Inlal ngama Islam, exoianat’ on of the 
Islamic vvorOiip. 

3. Idlalul flitch, expLtnation of the law 
of Islam. 

4. Tilakota fega'a R.tja. 

PaHrii’l Koran. 

6. Hufid Imam, ut Mnmenin. 

7* II kaiat Itl araj N'aDi ^lah'Jtnmec!, 

5. Hikaiat Nabi Mahumraed. , 

9. Mikajat Nabi Mufa. 

'lo. Hikaiat Nabi Yuinf. 

11. Hikaiat deripaJa kajidiaan Mir Mr- 
hitrnmed. 


T2. Hukam Is’arn, 

13. Hukam Khaj, 

14. Hiikam Kanur., 

15. Elmu 'Fikeh. 

16. E!mu Falak. 


• I?" Krfahu’l Faraid. 


18- Kit;J' 1 1 A hi’'.. 

* 9 - ^ ji 111’! JIuFIr.,i’i Kfi-Itefi. 

20. Samar adayinu'i Isl.,m. 


it. Mirat al Mu iiluh; 
22. Marif.it iil iram, 
ma Isiam. 


er p: 


lal 


aga- 


2]. Pcru'.ata ir.arir.;t Ahali. 
24. Rtazu’l iduifi 
25* R'tcin pat unpan. 

26. P{‘jr M-ihumniv J. 


2~. Cheri 'i her’pa hi Snliman. 

2*^. Cherirra det'pa.". m Omar. 

Co. Ch.ritra i’ ji IN'v.i AhmuJ. 

30.. Chetitra Kuhr.t L ila Ind.ara. 

3T. H. 'lAli r crehndi, 

3t. IP': '’’t -r-'.-A.i S i PA'inm 

3^. lixtit.vtAi.,.. i.. 

Ka'u na. 

74. II I..1: .t .-I , . G' ’i'.iitar 
35. H'kakr Mrnn K'finn 
7^. H . at Ch ' i Lanparci. 

3". Siiui.t i'i Sila.in, or, Penuranan 
fe'.'i'a R 'a. 

3?. HAaiat Ambon, 
a''. H !c f Achh 
40. Plikaiat Divan. 

4t . H !t At B ikt'van. 

42. K haiat Ta 1 1 Hitum. 

43 . J I ji. t J ov. bar Maidkam. 

44. Hk.iitD ■ til perjanca. 

/ir. IT t D^'vi Raja. 

/lb. ]i .. '.;at R ] I D-iimanu.tn Lokmari. 
4"'. I f haiat Raja ''ambik J i, 

48. H kaiat P.'Ai Sulin an. 

47. H h-ai u Pv i ,h , 1 Ajain n Azbah. 
5c.'. II bail: P ja R;rii, im. 

5.'. I ■' x..iat Rj'a Kairfl avu. 

p’. I. a at R AN hi Datu Kawaja. 

5^. I. uaiat R ".'3 Rari. 

54. IMiaAt Ifm.’. Jatirn. 

y-y. P‘ uaiat Am-.i ih Pur ul C'r"?.-', 
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In addition to the HR of compofitions, the following names of tvrelvc popular 

works may be mentioned : 


I. 

Wi bado, 

5 - 

N) awa. 

9 - 

Namofara Lenga, 

a. 

Wi beng, 

6. 

Seng-gy 5 , 

10. 

Yadana fui-gyaing. 

3 - 

Padi muk, 

7 - 

Wi-miy, 

11. 

T ong-ucho. 

4 - 

Newa, 

8. 

Siho namakara, 

12. 

Yedana Rasi. 


The following additional notices and corre£lions of nannes refer to the HR of Barms. 
compofitions given under the article Barma, according to the refpedive numbers. 

1. Jainda Mana Bikhu, an account of the female afcetic J a inda Mana. 

а. Nunda Jaina, the biflory of a Deva, alfo named Anunda. 

б. Temi, the religious inflitutes of Tem I. 

7. Nimi, Another of the ten great religious books of the Budd’hists, which are recited 

in the following order ; i. Temi. a- Nemi. 3. Janaka. Sawan Nasydn, 5. 
B'huridat. 6 . Maho sot'ha. 7. Samata. 8, JFlt’hora- 9. Qhanda Gungma. 
TO. Wesundara. Befides thefe, the two following work^ are of great authority. 
The Pareik~gyi, which is the Barma Hatamndn. 

Pat’ham, which is the book of their mythology, revealed by Mya Chbwa*para, 

8, Dberma pat’hd, a book on Juflice. 
g, Namagara, a ritual of prayers. 

10. Logasara znd Loganilhi, Moral Treatifes. 

14. Paramtkhan, account of Samata and T’hik D’hat. 

16. Bangkhan, the adventures of Nemi. 

17. Kada-kkan, a religious work on the expiation of Crimes. 

26. To-twek-khan, the fame work as the Rukheng Nga-chang hrang. 

28. Anusasana, a fmall book for children, like the Tamul Atnddi and other compofi- 
tions of Avydr. 

30. Attagat-Lenga, the Bidagat. 

36. Hmat-chtw-Bong, A System oj morality. 

A 4 
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Account Trigonometrical Operations in crossing the 

Peninsula of India and conneBing Fort St. George 
with Mangalore, 

By Capt. william LAMBTON. 

CoMitiu'iicdted hy The Honorable WILLIAM PETRIa,^, E^q,, Gov- 
ernor of Fort St. George. 

QOO 

GENERAL ACCOUNT. 

In the year 1801 I had the honor of communicating to the Afiatick 
Society my intention of extending a geographical furvey acrofs the pe- 
ninfula of India, with a view toafcertain certain pofitions on the Coroman- 
del and Malabar coaRs, and to fix the latitudes and longitudes of all the 
principal places, in the interior country, within the extent of the opera- 
tions for connefling the two fcas. My labours commenced in the Car- 
natic, in 1803, inmeafuringafmallarcon the meridian and on its perpen- 
dicular, an account of which has been publiRied in the 8th Vol. of the 
Afiatick Refearcl The triangles, from which thofe arcs were dedu- 
ced, conftitute a part of the general furvey under my fuperintcndence, 
now extended from fea to Tea, taking in upwards of two degrees of lat!'’ 
tude. A feries of principal triangles has alfo been carried down in a 
meridional direciiion, from which has been deduced an arc of three de- 
grees and upwards in amplitude, giving the length of the degree, on the 
meridian, in lat. 11° equal 60494 fathoms, and that from a great 

number of oblervations of diiferent fixed Rais. As I expedl that the de- 
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tailed particulars of that arc will appear before the publick in another 
place, it will be fiifficient barely to mention it here, as being the fcale 
from which the laticudes of places are computed, i'*) 

A FULL account of this furvey being intended for a feparate piiblica- 
tionat fo-ne future period, when more ma':erials will b^ coHecle 1, I have 
cbofen for the fubjecl of the prefent paper, that part of it which I think 
will be th" mod ia':ereft.ing; viz. the triangular operations in connecting 
the two feas, and the method by which the difference of longitude has 
been determine 1 in mv progrefs from eaft to wefl: and that it may be 
better adapted to the general reader, who, perhans, may have neither 
time nor inclination to enter into minute detail, I fhall previouHv hate, 
in a concife form, the manner in which thefe extenfi'm operations have 
been carried over the great mountains, forming the eadern and weilern 
ghauts, and through the whole extent from Fort St, George to Man- 


**’ If may not be amlfs to mention here, that feme little irregttlari'y hai occtirreJ at fome 
of the flations of obfervation, occaitor.ed no doubt by the olumb-line'.s being drawn out of its 
vertical pufition ; but if is impoibble to fay at -which of the idations this has i.appcnicl, as at 
the three where the zenith diftances -were deemed the mo;! Tinexccptif)ri.;i;lc, there is nothing, 
to appearance, which can be coniidered competent to produce the elFecl in queftion. One of 
thefe three is in the ceded dhtridls, in latitude 14° and upwards. Anntlier one is on the table 
land, near Srt'jg.a/sre, in Lat. ly, and the moil foucherly one is in the Ci:''’thlcor coiintr-7, 
in Lat. 1 1”. The arc, comprlfeJ between the ftations in 11* and jg", gives t!ie mcarure of the 
degree 6 o^~o fathom.s ; and that, comprehended between 11' and 14’, gives only 60461 f.a- 
sFoms ; fo that there evidently has exifted f:)me caufe, T- dtf]e£llng the plumb-line, at one or 
both ot thefe nv>rthern ftations. I have, for the preient, taken the mean refult of the two cafes, 
reducing them to t'le fame latitude, 11* 59' 55", which is 60494 fathoms. This meafure, 
nfed with all the reoer t me.ifurements made in England, France, and at the polar cirv.Ie, wilt 
give the m. -in e]l!p’',chv of tee earth nearly, and therefore the polar, to the equatorial dia- 
meter, will be in the ratio ol s to 1.003125 neativ. 
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galore, being a diftance of three hundred and fixty two miles and up- 
wards, on the parallel of the mean latitude between thefe two pLces. 

In the triangles of 1803, a great diftance was determined between 
Carangooly and Carnatighur, at which ftations pole-liar obfervations were 
made for determining the difference of longitude of thofe two places, 
and it was then thought probable that others might be found in fuccelTion, 
nearly v/ell from Carnatighur, fo as to afford great dillances for con- 
nefting the meridian lines; but ity/as afterwards difeovered that Kylas^ 
ghur was preferable, and it was accordingly chofen for continuing thofe 
dill.mces to the weltward, that between Carangooly and Carnatighur, as 
already determined in 1803, remaining the firll. 

Kylasghur was laid downfrom , the fide Carnatighur znd Hananda- 
mulla, being given in the 39th triangle, and the fide Hanandamulla and 
Poonauk of the 21ft triangle, was the bafe for finding the diftance of 
Poonauk from Pilloor hill. From this laft, and from the fide Kylasghur 
and Hanandatnulla, each as a bafe, the fide Kylasghur and Pilloor hill has 
been obtained as a mean of the two refults. From this, as a bafe, the feries 
has been carried on to Yerracendah and Kylasghur, depending on the 
mcafured line near St. Thomas’s Mount; the particulars of which have 
already been given in the 8th Vol. of the Refearches. 

The bafe near Bangalore (an account of which is given in Art. 2) is then 
had reccurfe to, for bringing out the fame diftance, and it will appear, in 
the arrangement of the triangles depending on that bafe, that all the er- 
rors are intended to be combined in the diftance between Rytnandroog and 
Yerracondah. From that the triangles arc carried eaftward, and the fide 
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Ye: racondah and Kylasghur again brought cut, diiTrring from the former 
two feet, which will fliow, by proportioning the h;id fide to the length 
of the newr bafe, that had tPie triangles been carried on, and that bafe 
computed therefrom, it would have differed from the meafurement 3m 
inches. The diftance, therefore, between KylasgJiur and Yerramidah, is 
{he Tecend great diiiance for ccnnecling the meridian lines. 


The third of thefe du'lances is that between Yerracondah and 
Savmdroog, wdhch is had from the bafe Savtndroog and Kiridydroog to 
the northward, and Sr.vendroog Dcorabetta to the fouthward, differing 11 
feet, the mean of which is made ufe of. 


The fame two fiJes are ufed as buffs to proceed tp the we f!; ward ; the 
ftiticns to the nordiward arc Devaruydroog, Bomandiy, and NlnllapiL'.i' 
"dC'.bctta ; thoff to the fouthward are Pand.Luhydroog, My.soor h.i\\, diXid 
hidlYip.indabtiii ; and, from the mean of theic, (tlic uifference beings feet) 
the fourth. 'we;.t dUhncc is had between Savtndroog and Mullabun. 

-j i 

r.Yocttj.. 

hiNDo'.'G the ir.rce fration'., cornprciiending the two lah diftances. Tali 
^’cry rj',-!Ka'dy ^v;dl rclpcct to each other, i.,;e poiitionj cf their meri- 
ch'i:;s ino/e been rioeo, ^vujl more tli an ordinary ca:c, in movi.^g to the 
v 'ed, „’ar<i. Bat, as this wiil be more narticuiarSv treated of in u'iviu'J' an 
cccaunt ot the perpenddcnlar arcs deduced therefrom, I liiull piGceedco 
ciic tno manner m which the triangles hiave been continued acio'j the 
gr'ort incuntains that form the \vellern ghauts. 

After the obfervations were completed at AIuYayurmrJcffa in Nov. 
1804, tlie -.vehern monfoon being tiien over, and the favorable feafen 


r. j. 
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on the Malabar coaft approaching, it became neceffary that fome pre- 
vious knowledge of the country flaould be had, as I found that my in- 
tended direction would take me acrofs the Bulium diltrifl, which is a 
part of the ghauts forming a curve convex to the eahward, and, in con- 
fcquence, is at too great a diHance to dil'cover any objefl on the fea 
ccaft; for I had all along entertained a hope of finding two or tliree 
nations, on the tops of thefe high mountains, from which to interfefl the 
flag ftaves at Cannaitore, Teilicherry, and MangaLcre. For the purpofe 
of lelccling flations I had detached Lieut. Kater, one of my afilft- 
ants, who, after encountering many difficulties, fucceeded in the choice 
of two, one on the top of Balroyyidroog, in the Bednore province, and 
the other on Koondhully, a mountain in the Koorg. The diftance be- 
tween them has been derived from the bafe, Mullapunnabetta and Dae- 
' saunecgooda ; as is alfo the fifth great diftance connecling the ineridiafij; 
of Mullapunnabetta and Balroyndroog. Thefe ffations, however, being 
too remote from the fea, I decided on defcending the ghauts, and on the 
diftance between them as a bafe, a feries of triangles was carried through 
to Mangalore, and thence down the coaft to Mount DelLi and Cannanore, 

It will no doubt be noticed, that the great extent from Bangalore to 
the fea-coaft required that another bafe fnould have been meafured to 
verify the truth of tire triangular operations, and it was my intention 
that it fliould have been done, but circumftances and various avocations 
prevented it, till the feafon became fo far advanced that every other 
objed would have been loft. T had to fix die meridian at Balroyndroog, 
and to obferve zenith diftances at Paughur, the intended northern ex- 
tremity of my meridian arc; and, by the time I arrived at the latter 
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place, it was the end of Aprl), and very fhortly after that the monfoon 
fet in. I had, however, laid the foundation fir a fouthern feries of 
triangles, to be carried through the Koorg to Mount Delli, which was 
rendered praclicable by the affiftance afforded me by the Koorg Rajah, 
to whofe liberal aid I am indebted for the fuccefsful means I had in 
carrying the triangles over thefe flupendous mountains. Several bea- 
cons had been erefled on commanding fituations pointed out by me, 
previous to my defeending the ghauts, fome of which were dirtinclly 
feen from every part of the coafl, and one of them fTaddiandamok J 
being vifited as a Ifation, the fcafon following, I was enabled, thereby, to 
interfeci the flag fiaves at Cannanore and Tellicherry, and alfo a fignal 
flag on my former fiation on Mount Delh. This branch of triangles 
was carried on in the beginning of j8c6, and commenced from Mulla- 
puJinabetta and Aiysoor hill, and thence to Bdtabpoor, Soobramanee hill, 
Taddiandamole, Kunduddakamully, Mount Delli, and Backul. From 


the diflance between Taddiandamole and Mount Belli, Cannanore and 
Belncnerry have been laid down; and upon the diflance between Baekul 
and Kunduddakaiiiully , a branch of triangles has been carried up for 
finding the diflance from BullaviuUy to Kunnoor hill, which was alfo 
determined by the northern feries, and there is a difference of 3/^ feet. 
I have been more particular in giving an account of this fouthern feries, 
becaufe me objeft was to do away any doubt that might exift, as to the 
accuracy of tlie northern one, from the want of a bafe on the Malabar 
coaii ; and I think, fo far as regards nautical purpofes, no error, of any 
importance, can exift. It will, however, be neceffary that a bafe line be 
meafured near Mangalore, from which all thefe diftances, near the fea, 
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(hould be derived anew, when a more minuie furvey of the coalt 1$ 

•made. 


As die fituation of the places on the Malabar coaft, and their relative 
poiitionSj with refpeci; to the obfervatory at Madras, and oilier pLces on 
tlie coaft of Coromandel, conflitute a mo-d important part of this furvey, 
I have left nothing undone, in that refpeef, to give full and entire fatis- 
faclion. But the great accuracy required, in thefe low latitudes, in ai- 
certaining the length of a degree of longitude, has called fortlimore ihaii 
ordinary attention ; and I have rcafon to hope, frorn the many favora- 
ble and concurring circumilar.ces, that my endeavours have been re- 


warded with fuccefs. The three llations befl fitualed for determining the 
length of an arc, perpendicular to the meridian, are Yctrocondah, Saven- 
droeg, and MalLpunnabetta ; their rcT|.cciive diilar.co from each other 
being nearly sixfy-scven miles ; l}ing in a direction very nca:Iy cafl 
and tvcfl, the fpherioclical cerredtions for t! c m gbs arc tiiihi g. Ail the 
otiier great dadons Iiave tnerefore been uf^d conneciiog the me-iidian 
lines, their latitudes and loiigitudes being computid fpliencaily by ufing 
the oblique arc?, vs obtained ou the elliptical hvnothelis, the perpeudieu- 
iar degrees having been found equal to ocy.pS fathonw, and the niendional 
degree ho^joS fathoms, in latitude 12’ 55' 10”, ^vinch is the latitude of 
Savaidrog, bad by referring to the latitude of Do'agcortak, the great 
ftaticn of obfevvation, (Art. 8; for fixing the poiet of departure. 


The h.iiC oi bo/qS fathoms, for tlie ]e;'-yh c'’'tLc c'-g 
iar to the meridian, in lat. 12° 55' 10", is conhdcrabiv 
-.vl'idt icnneily obtained from the pblci vauons rria 


ee per pend icu- 
c'ilhaent from 
ot L.ircagooly 
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an'I Ctirnatlfjiiir, and re luced to the farne latitude; but this is not to be 
uonuered at, con:: ierrn-T under what great difadvantages they were 
Ktaric, and the extreme accuracy required in making them : and it may 
be fartiier remarked, that CarnaLi^hur is by no means an eligible flation, 
on account of the great mafs of mountains on the vreil;, and the low Tan- 
dy plain to the eah, winch comes to the foot of the mountain. Such 
an iaeqiiality of matter mull doubdefs produce a great lateral attraction, 
and fennbly adbcl the inlhunu-nt. T'ae hation on Rc.lroyndroo^, cn the 
top of the weilern ghauts, haS been laid aiidc on a limdlar account. 


The relative pofiLions of SrztTmf- Mullapunnabctta, and Yerracon^ 
diik, havirm been fixed wIlIi o'reat accuraev the connection with the ob- 
fervatory at M.idras is erfected, by working back to Carangooly, by means 
of the oblique arcs, (Art. 1 5) and then ufing the northing and eafling, 
and computing fpherically, by converting the eafling into an arc at right 
angles to the meiidian of Caran^^coL', and paffing through the obfervato- 
ry ; and alfo uiing the co-latitude of the point of interfection of the laid 
arc and meridian. From this corapuration, the latitude of the hone pe- 
deital in the centre of the obfervaiory is had equal 13" q' 8. 7. The po- 
htion of the flag-fiaff at dfnc’jra'b’r, is deduced from the meridian of Bal~ 
royndraog, by ufing ihe fjuthing and welting, in a limilar manner as at 
Ciirangoop, with rcfpecl to the ollervatory. It is thence found to be in 
lat. 12"' 51' 38" N. and 33' go" from the meridian of Eedroyndroog. 
By fumming up the icfpcctiv e dillerences of longitude, we ihali have 5^ 
2 V eg ' for the lorr-j^itudc of dZmmu.brc weft from the oblervatorv ; to 
vrhich add d 22", the calling of the chaich hscple 1:1 Fort St. George, wo 

C-i 
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o-et 27' A~!' for the dilTcrencc of ionc'pLude betVv’ 

St. GionA'e and tiic at Mrn^-^alore. 

The meridians of Carun -^o -Jj and Bclrcy" {■ cog ace aTo ufea for fixing 
the latitudes and longitudes or otlrcv places liii the tu’O coads, as wiL be 
feen in the detailed account (Art.15)-, fo that by having the pofi.ions of 
a few places accurately laid, the general form of tiie peninfula may be 
determined, and a foundation laid for carrying ■. n more minute fnrveys, 
both along the coalts and in the intciior. I liave given here the mode of 
computing the pofitions of the mofi reuiarkable peaces on the ccafis, and 
of the great flations connecting the meridian lines. But from thefe 
dtfierent meridians, the latitudes sn' 1 longitudes of other places are fixed 
by ufing the callings and wellings, and the northing and fouthing from 
the great flations, and computing fphencaliy; fo tliat the vrhole together 
amount to near fi.x hundred. I liave fubjoined to this paper an alpha- 
betical lift, which includes the moft remarkable places within the extent 
of the furvey ; and I have alfo added a tabic, giving the perpendicular 
height of all the great flations above the level of the fea, and the uknnate 
comparifons of the height of a flation on the beach, near Mari^atore, as 
had by computing from this coaft, and bv meahning from tire lo^v water 
mark on the other, where there appears an error only of fifi, feet. This 
table alfo contains the terreftrial refr .clions. 


It will be unnecefiary to lay more cfre : int re iicin'c fuiTicient, by re- 
ferring to the plan of the tr’angle.-;, to cLr.\'!'V a ccocral idea, and the 
adjoining detail will furnifn all the material.^ fu a more critical examina- 
nation of the fubjccl. The work is now giowm to a magnitude far cx- 
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cceclii’.q v.lia* iirii propo.ud, ann v;:l!, I hope, be i-. iin- 

datioii ib*;- a rj;a-;e ; • ifiird fuperflruclare, in tunes to come. The tau-. 
ha;-, been an in'. iXo i-O' one, and by no means ardnons. breed trom rc- 
Idtcdon of eve; y k’:nd, and permitted to act un.-^u- the moit ;ib(;ial con- 
ditions, 1 have been enab;.d to obviate every dihicnlly; wuicli other- 
wire inuft have cmbarrafhd luy exertions, and aeieaica the uiuinalc oo- 

iebts of mv labours. 




SECTION I. 

Smirs of tri-sn'^lcs tattcri up ?.t hlt^'Uvidt^vtuJ hi and i i.hjsi Tiih^ aiid ta vU- 


base near Ex.gdlcrc. 


K} i.ib,rKur, 


‘ I. ANGLES. 

At I'lananddmiilla. 


y / pd 

Pilloor Kill, 


’ 13' 3^.6') 
31 

0 5 .jS 


KhLn:iuir_, ,, 


fU-e 'd'!? jia.v. 


At Pilloor Hill 

. Itiuiaiiuainull;!, .. 


Pat(irnn(1:’.'i, 

mu!!,'), 


.7.S ^ 8 

e.un 

...T) 13 y.5.7 } 

...50 5Ai ^ ,,, 

01 , i ^ ''■ 


At Kylasgliur, 


53 

o ,‘,U 

<* 

c;.N| 


^,'t i 

b9 

17 Oh 

i;i i 



r,.; V 

L 

57. b] 


59. QoS 
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At Xerracojidah, continued. 

Ami 


Rci.irr’r.r ilag, 


Referring flag, 


^ 6 ? 




... Doorabstta, 

0 

19' 13' 

'., 5 ) 




15 

.5 f- 




16 

.62) 

. . . Saveadroog, 

91 

16 

15 

• 1 



13 

/ 




]6 

.5 f 




16 

.5 




14 

„5 V 




14 

.73 




14 





1.5 

.75} 




1.5 

' \ 




13 

.75 j 

Ankiss -berry, ...... 

!’3 

13 

21 

. ^ 





.J 




18 

.5 




20 

. 




23 

.75 J 

H’/ir.andrf'O-, 

0 - 

. 00 

51 

26 

.57 

'ritianriily , . el 

r' «■> 

. / 0 

22 

4,5 

.90 

Tirtapuliy H ’.l, ... 

. .M 

b 1 

19 

00 

Falticor.tlaii 

'12 

.34 

23 

.51 

Kvia.sghur 

. SI 

57 

12 

.48 

Kylabgkur, 

. 42 

22 

48 

.'•T 

... Tiii.ap’.sllv, 

73 

22 

1,5 

.90 

Ajikbsgherry, 

143 

13 

21 

.35 

AiUassgiierry, 

.()9 

50 

35 

.45 

, . . Deora])elia, . . 

S2 

19 

15 

.21 

Tirtapuliy Hill, 

. >J 

31 

19 

.33 

'i'irlapully Hill, 

. 44 

47 

f'O 

.88 

--- jlyrnanrlroog, 

- 

51 

26 

.57 

Saveadroog, 

- 94 

IG 

1 1 

.97 

.Savendroog, 

5S 

24 

48 

.4 

Deorabetlu, 

-S2 

19 

15 

.2! 

Deornbeita, 

■ 23 

54 

26 

.81 

-Pole-star's AV. elongation 

; 9 

b 

() 

.5 




b 

.85 


15'. 91 


11.97 


21.35 



Bet:ccni 

Ilefcrriiig 


Brt-xeen 

ycfracondrth. 


Ycrraconduhj -- 
Ti£l'.ip’ar.y Ilillj . 


Operations in the Peninsula, 

At Terracondahy continued. 

A. 'vl 

Pole-siar’b elongation. 9° 3' 6". 5 

3 .75 

4 . 

5 . 

4 .25 

At. llyniandroog. . 

And 

PatticoiiJafi, - 13/1 !' .52 1,5 > . , „■ 

51 .2.5 i 

. Tir'taputly Hill, 49 .22 56 \ 

55.23f 

.5 2.95 7 

NsuKlvdroog-, 121 27 2S r, 

A) .0 

22 .6 > 30.05 

' ) a] 

....Tir'-i-dlv TTdl. 22 .58 

:M;...!^dr ’og, ui 27 :d) .03 

JN'iin./'droog, '.2 1 .35 .17 


At Tirfafmlly Hill 


yundvdroog, 

Pymandroog, 

Deorabetta, 

yerracondah, 

Nundydroog, 

Muntapum Station, 

Mufliapura Centre, 


Rymandroog, ..... 

yerracondah, 

Yerracondah, 

Ai!his.sg!ierr\ , 

IJonnarrgoftah, 

Connairgnttab, 

Boniiairgotiah, .... 


.51 

31 

46 

65" 




41 

25 




41 

5 

> 41.03 
1 



42 

73 



42 



93 

5 

56 





.50 

13 




50 


. 51.3 



49 

75 1 

[ 



50 

J 


97 

51 

18 

75 4 

1 



IS 

o/ ^ 

- 1S.04 



17 

S 

1 

58 

IG 

9 

8 

6 ^ 

■ 9.25 

i 

95 

53 

43 

49 

i‘S 

r 

• 46.24 

K 

31 

25 

15 

17 

.03 > 

aG. 1j 

51 

25 

9 
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At Tirtapully Hill, continued. 

’Beln'ren -^nd 

!^a^\'ciidroo<j, ..a............ Allasoof Hill, ..... 36° 33' S3 ^0*2 ^ on • 

27.75<> 

Dcorabetta, Savendroon-, 46 42 26 .25 ^ oi s 

22 . 75 S ' 

DeorabeUa, Yerracondab, 97 31 IS .04 

AiiKissgherry, Yerracondah, 38 16 9 .25 

Ankissgherry, Dcorabetta, 59 33 S.79 


At Nundydroog. 


Ilymandroog, 


Savciulroog, 


Savendroog, 


Tirtapully Hill, 
Tirtapully Hill, 


Savendroog, 


T'erracondah, . .., 

Devaroydroog, . . , 


56 23 42 .75 
43 .751 
42 .75 1 
46 .75 

71 26 37 .25A 
38. I 
40 .75 y 
38 .5 1 
38 .25J 
. 89 55 29 .23 
2S .5 
28 . 

SO .34 
.49 53 51 .42 
52 .921 

54 .17 

55 .42 


44. 


38.5,s 


29.02 


53. IS 


At Boniiairgottali. 

S. end of the Base, Muntapum Station, . 38 46 ,30 .02 > oi 

Muntapum Station, ... ... Tirtapully Hill, 51 7 53 .2.^ i 

53.6 y 54.62 

Tirtapully Hid, Muntapum Centre, . 51 5 o6 -65 3 

06 .../Or "n nt 

59.53t 
64 .9 

Muntauum Centre, Savendroog, ..... 70 32 25 .06 > on nj 

, . "22 .77 5 

Savcndroo.frj Allasoor Hill, 75 50 27 .25 4 

28 .6 ^ 27.92 
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At Borinairgottahy continuecl. 


Bclisecn And 

Doilaarooiitah Station, Savendroosc, 83-20 It '.Tj'i 

US) i 16". 17 
lb .23 > 

Savendfoog, Tirtanully Hill, 121 58 22 .76 > 

21 .59 i 22 . 1 ; 


At the J\du7itapii7n Centre. 

BoiiinirgotJab, Tirtapully Hill, 97 2S 53 .73 

5 'i .85 ( 

55. ^ 

55 .5 

Savendroog, — --- 69 50 45 .25 } '' 

47 73 ^ "in. 3 

Tirtapully Hill, - Savendroog, - 107 19 40.52 / 

43.02^ 

At the Jdimtapnni Stciiion. 

N. cad of the Bape, S. end of the Ease, 56 56 40 .62 > 

4 ! .4 f- 41.42 
42 : ) 

5. end of the Base, Bonnairgottab, . - — 35 3 56 .U3''| 

51 .73 I 

51 .23 2 56.93 
37 .73 I 

37 .3 J 

Boimairgottah, Tirtapully Hdl, 97 26 31 .33 ^ ,,0 

53 .23 S 

At the S. iLfid oj' the Base. 

N, end of the Base, .Oluntapuni Station, 33 43 GO .4 

60.43 

Doda'^oonial; Siation, 17 3S 47 .83 

Murdapum Mation, " - - Bonnairgottah, — 100’ 9 36.23 

^9 .76t oy ~Q 
36.5 f 

38 ,38 

E 4 


i 


4 

i 
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At the ]Sf. End of the Base. 


Between 

S, end of the Base, 


Jtnd 

Mmitapum Station, 83” 19 21". 5 

19 .75f 

20 .25 C 
2! .5 ' 

DodagoontaU Station, 67 41 21 ..5 'I 

20 .75 1 
20 .75 > 
2 ; .25 1 
25 .5 J 


20' .75 


22.55 


At Deorabetta. 


SaTendroog, 


Bonnairgottali, 


Savcnd.roog, 


Savendroog, 


Tirtapully Hill, — 

79 40 54 

52 j 

1 


53 ' 

52.9 


52 .75 
62 .75J 


Ankissgherry, ----- 

93 .54 KS ) 

( 

21 .5 1 
20 .5 5 

■ 20 

1 

Bonnairgottah, 

. S2 5G 58 .25 4 

1 


56 .25 / 

- 57.17 


• - ® - O 


2 56 


01 

57 


Eoanairjroftab, 

Tirtapul'yHill, 79 40 52 .9 


17 


Bonnairgottah , 


Tirtapn'lly TIill, 46 44 15 .73 

Auki.fg'n'rr}’, - - . - ~98 54 20 


Tirtapully Ilii!, Anlii.v-.gUmy, 52 10 04 .27 



II. Measurement of the Base Line near B.vigahre. 


This bafe was executed liy Lieut, Warren, of H. M. 33d Regt. 
then one of my aSlilants; and was intended as a datum for extending 
the triangles to the Malabar coafl; and alfo as a bafe of verification to 
the triangular meafurement brought from the bafe near Madras; and 
it appeared that, by continuing the compatations the whole diflance, 
and making this bafe one of the fides of the lad triangle, the computation 
exceeded the meafurement only 375 inches. 
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No further account need therefore be given of the manner of per- 
forming this very important and delicate' part of the work, than, that in 
addition to the apparatus ufed in the former meafurement near St. 
Thomas s Mount, there was a tranfit telefcope, in ail refpeffs limilar to 
that mentioned in the account of the trigonometrical furvey of England 
for fixing objefls in the aiigneinent, and taking the elevations and de- 
prelTions at the fame time. The manner of ufing it was as follows. 

When the inftrument was placed at a fufficient diftance behind the 
commencement of an hypothenufe, fo as to fee dillinftly the mark pla- 
ced on the head of the drawing poft, and the elevation or depreffion of 
the hypothenufe finally determined, the infirument, being covered from 
the fun by a fmall cloth pandal, remained in that pofition, till four, or 
fometimes five chains were meafured*. Previous to removing it, a fmall 
hooped picket was placed, by fignal from the perfon at the tranfit, at a 
proper diftance behind the termination of the laft chain. In fixing the 
fpot for this little picket, a common rod, with a fharp point, was ufed, 
and the telefcope of the tranfit deprefled to the place on the ground in- 
tended to be maiked. After the fpot was fixed on, and the picket dri- 
ven down, the inftrument was removed, and placed in the alignement, 
with the plummet hanging over the centre of the little picket, and then 
a new hypothenufe was laid out, or the former one continued. 

When the hypothenufe was terminated, a regifter picket was driven 
into the g»'oiind, oppofite to the arrow of the chain, and in fuch a manner, 
that ’A'hcn tlie brafs head was fixed thereon, the Aide might be parallel to 
the chain, and very near it. A niece of wood was contrived to be* 
placed upon the brafs head, and fixed by a ferew, which preffed againfi: 
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the end of the Aider, fo that when that Aider was moved by its own 
fcrew, the wood, thus attached, moved with it, in the diredion of the 
alignement, as nearly as the eye could judge. On the top of this wood 
was placed a T, having alfo a motion in the fame direflion with the 
brafs Aider, to expedite the operation; and on the top of this T, a brafs 
ruler, in length about Ax inches, was placed, having a Aiding motion at 
right angles to the other; and in the middle of the projedling end, was 
a mark from which the plummet was fufpended, and by the two motions, 
at right angles to each other, the plumb line was eaAly brought to coinJ^ 
cide with the arrow terminating the hypothenufe. A like operation was 
gone through with the commencement of the next hypothenufe, and 
the arrow brought to coincide with the fame plumb line. Here the 
diAance of each arrow above or below the brafs rule was noticed as in 
the former meafurement. 

If, after the removal of the tranAgthe fame hypothenufe was continued, 
the regiAer picket, at the end of the chain, was left Aanding; and when 
the inArumcnt was brought into the alignement with the plummet over 
the mark, nothing was required but to place the telefeope at the former 
elevation or depreAion, and move the crofs vane which is applied to the 
heads of the pickets and Aands, till the appropriate mark coincided 
with the horizontal wire in the focus of the eye glafsv 
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(tXpUitTKHtS, made for comparing the C^atn^, previous to tne 

‘Sureinmt. 


Month. 

Thermometers. 

\ 

•V, 

^ r 

Comr'irisom. 

1801. 

1 j 

2 

1 ^ 

! 4 

5 ! 

^..-5 1 








Divisions. 

May 28. 

'*■ o 

/ ^ 

73 i 

72 

' ■ 

1 Z 1 

73 

72.6 

The old chain excecilpflthenew one by 17.5 

A. M. 


74 i 

7o 

72 

71 

7.5.2 

! 16.00 

i 

71 

74 

7 1 

76 

74 

7J.8 

15.75 


74 

74 1 

74 1 

, « j 

73 

73.3 

1 16.00 


74 

T 1.5 

74 

I 73 

73 

73. 6 

13.5 


74 

/.'J 1 

74 1 

\ 71 

74 

74.2 

14.75 


75 

76 

1 75 ! 

74 ' 

75 

75.0 

14.75 


75 

77 

76 

75 

7.J 

75.6 

15.00 


77 

70 

i 78 

76 

76 

77.2 

11.00 


Mean | 74. .> | Mtaa JjAi 


made for comparing the Cj)ain5, after the conclusion of the 

i¥leai5urnnent. 


I ^ •' ^ 


Month . 


Thermometers. 


1 ^ ^ K 

1801. 

__L 

-2 

J 

4 1 

1 

,) 


July 12. 

78 

78.5 

79 

78 1 
\ 

SO 

! 78.7 

A. M. 

SO 

80 

79 

80 : 

so 

1 79.8 


81 

SO 

80 

77 1 

80 

; 7f*.f) 


80 

70 

80 

80 j 

78 

i 79.1 


Si 

80 

80 

80 1 

7!) 

i 80 


81 

81 

79.5 

81 1 

80 

5. so.f,- 


8 1 .5 

Si. 5 

SO 

81 i 

82 

i SI. 2 


82 

8! 

SO 

81.5, 

SI. 

5' 81.2 


82 

; 

79.5 

82 j 

82 

i SI. 3 


82 

S! 

SO 

S2 i 

y-l 

i 81.2 


Comparison.'!. 


Division.^. 

'I’iio olil ( iinin fxri’ct'.cci Uic ra-w one by 

is.no 

! 17.i) 

IS.OO 

1 IS.OO 

lS.s?5 

I IS.OO 

— 17.5 

- 17.25 

[i^.25 
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CaH?, containing the j^articulars of the ^Iteasitreuicnt. 



1 


Commence- 

2 Angles of 

C' V 

w ^ 

Perpendicular. 

. 

ment from 
the last. 


-N S 

■ 1 

Above betozv 


" .2 ^'^Ascents. Descents 

inches inches 


feet 

2.7954 26. 6 
3. 6 

2.6684 

4.6707 

8.5224 

1.4595 1 

3.4754 I 

9.1337 6. 9 
6.5663 
4.1428 

13.3220 ' 

5.5585 
2.8215 


j feet feet t feet 

I 600 0“ 16 01" .00648 2.7954 26. 6 

g 600 0 2 17 .00012 0.3985 3. 6 

3 400 0 22 56 .00892 2.6684 

4 300 0 53 31.5 .036361 4.6707 

5 400 1 13 15 .09080 8.5224 

6 300 0 16 43.5 .00.354 1.4595 

7 900 0 13 16.5 .00675 3.4754 

8 S00!0 39 15 .05208 9.1337 6. 9 

9 SOOll 15 15 .07188 6.5663 

10 SOO'O 47 28.5 . 02682 4.1428 

II 800:0 57 15 .11096 13.3220 

-12 300' 1 3 42 .05151 5.5585 

13 200 0 48 SO .01990 2.8215 

14 600 0 12 31.5 .00402 2. 1860 ( 1 

15 600 0 29 1.15 .02132 5.0658 

16 700 1 2 30 .1 1564 12.7257 ] 

Vt 600 1 23 34.5 .19026 15.1086 6, 4 

18 700 1 25 49.5 .21812 [ 17.4740 

11 200 0 45 35 . 01758 2.6518 1. 1 

20 500 0 26 10 . 01450 3.8057 ^ 

21 200 0 24 52.5 .00522 1.4471 4. 7 

22 200 I 10 41 .04228 4.1119 3. 4 

23 500 Level--- - 3. 5 ■ 

24 600 0 10 40.5 .00288 1.8631 46 

25 1100 0 68 21 .15840 18.6697 13 

26 400 0 57 57 .05680 6.7425 

27 500 0 46 20 .04540 6.7387 22. 1 

28 70010 16 1.5 .00756 3.26301 2. 9 

29 500'0 22 1.5 .01027 3.2033 

SO 40011 24 00 .11940 9.7729 

31 500 1 42 43.5 .22320 14.9585 

32 200 'Level 4. 9 

33 soolo 5 41 .00070 0.8266 43. 6 

31 800 0 25 S3 .02208 5.9437 7. 5 


REMARKS, 


94.8 Commenced the 2Gtli MiV 

86.5 1804. 

5. 9 84.9 

7. 5 89. 1 

3. 5 83.4 

5. 8 96.6 

6. 9 81.9 

81.8 

4. 7 80.2 
3. 4 88.5 
6. 9 82 
6. 4 86.7 

8. 9 74 
19. 5 83.4 

6 . 9 88.1 

15. 0 82.7 

99.8 
5. 2 95.8 

79.7 
25. 2 8 4.4 

90.9 

79.1 

j 77.2 

82.9 

80.5 
6.9 87.8 

79.2 
79.7 

5 80.7 

10 80.2 
4 77.1 

..-..177.1 

83.6 

85.2 


1000 0 12 1.5 .00610 .3.4979 
36 TOO 0 37 39 .04200 7,6662 8.75 

•37 900 0 52 16 .10404 13.6828 9 

38 ,300 0 53 49.5.06130 7.8282 16. 1 

39 1200 0 40 44 .08424 14.2183 

'10 800 Level 4. 9 

'll 200l0 .52 17 .0231213.0416 1 

42 SOOjl 14 41 :.07080| 6.5168 

43 5 OOI 2 5 1.51.33065 18.1801 116 

44 500' 1 20 oo.sl.OSSI.'l 7.0614 

45 200 0 48 42 1.02008 1 2.8331 17.5 


10. 4 '3.6 
86.1 
81.1 

78.2 
8.25 81.4 

74.3 
87.1 

3. 3 SO 

83.3 
9. 9 89.1 

|93.6 
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CPvH?, containing V.ie of the ;i1-lr::3r.rcnVv'n;, continned. 


^ f 

:3 

O' .. 

1 

\/hi 2 .!fs ol 
ll " '' 

• 1 s . 

- 

1 Peri:eu(Iicii!Lir. 
i 

1 

Iff, .,a 

1 //le 

. ( /,'t e- 

frr.u 
(c (. 

i-ii 

. ::> 

'y-' 

r^j.? 

'3 


i 

1 

^Jrji.vrl'r'O: 


a 

<; 

*• Ej 

1*0 

E" cS' D" 

71 Z"' 

i-hreuls 

1 Dcdcnit'i 

1 

in (hi 

''UiCflL 

‘ ^ 1 


1 

i 


if Pt 

I feet 




4( 

: .'.'Ot 

i(T 9 27' 

.00! i: 


0.8217 


1 6.7,: 

‘ 71.6 

47 

20; 

■ 1 10 46.5 

.')42;r 


1 4.1172 


8.0 

i.Sl 

48 

5tX 

2 00 15 

.50587 


j 17. 1860 


' 8.8 

\""8.G 

4f 

40f 

0 42 50 

.05't!‘)t'' 



15. 2 



50 

1 .500|0 il 47 

.00 177 


1 .028 J 

111. 9 


i;'2. i 

51 

3ta 

;0 lb 50 

.002 ') 

0.9599 


ilS. 9 


iNf.H 

5'2 

500 

2 8 27 

.20910 

1 1.2067 


ill. 7 


89. ! : 

5S 

500 1 15 51.5 

. 1 1 137 

iO G'Qoq 



10. 4 

^'i.5o j 

54 

1 400H 51 45,5 

.0.7128 

6.0182 


1 

5. 

74 ! 

55 

1 20(1,0 52 51.5 

.(<0896 


1.8922 

1 

i 

i '*• 


5b 

400 

1 58 9 

. 16300 


11.4I7S 

1 

1 

S. 3 

9 1.2 

57 

SO!) 

2 S3 58. ) 

.30087 


13.4.321 

0. 3 


91.2 

58 

200 

0 54 21 

.02504 


3.1647 

5. 5 


^2.2 

39 

200 

0 52 3 

.00868 

1.8615 


2.;. 8 

1 

7 1. to 

60 

600 

1 38 15 

.35190 

20.6311 


12. 8 

■ 

81.7 

61 

600 

1 51 25.5 

. <-/ i i3 I -i 

19.4159 



i 8. 6 

9.1.2 

6^i 

700 

1 26 27 

.22131 

17.6012 



1. 5 

,91.9 

65 

500 

0 58 16.5 

.03100 

5.5667 



(4 

189.8 

6i 

600 0 6 14 

.00128 


i.m.j 


9. 2 

|79.6 

65 

400 

0 27 27 

.01276 


.3.1939 

7, 5 


|.87.8 

6b 

500 

1 13 4.5 

. 1 1500 


(0.6275 


6. 2 

73 

67 

4 CO 

1 42 4.5 

.17b.:0 


1 1.8752 


12 

.S6.7 

66 

500 

2 2b 30 

.455.9.3 


21. .30 11 

8. 6 


79.5 

6-9 

200,0 14 3 

.00(67 


0.8171 

13 


71. 7 

TO 

200 0 36 16.5 

.01113 

2. 1 103 


8 


79.1 

7J 

500 2 lb .>;() 

.21,5'8| 

11.9174 


25 


9 1.9 

72 

200-! 1 47 22 

.09752 ! 

6.2153 



G ■' 

S i , 0 

75 

400- 

1 Jl 43.5 

. I820S 

8.31,50 


21. 2 


72.4 

71 

900 

0 41 11 

.06453 

10.7815 


4. 9 


;'-l7.6 

75 

300 

0 35 13 

.0157.^ 



1 

11 

76.8 

7b 

200 

1 1 43 

.03222 


3.5903 

0. jj 


70.8 

77 

500 

9 6 21 

.0005'j 

0..55S5 


2.75 1 

177. gI 

7S 

20{,. 

2 23 45 

.17183 

8.. 3606 



7. 5 1 

87 

79 

400 

1 3 28.5 

.06620 

7.. 385 2 


26. si 

1 

87. .S 

80 

8(K' 

J 32 13 

.03512 


7.4971 

■ 

12. 1 

^0.2 

8! 

70(1 

0 22 59 

.01568 

4.6799 


11.57 


70.7 

82 

000 0 47 29 

.05697 

8.26t)8 


11 


71.6 


400 

1 59 5'5 

.06008 

6.9,325 


11.55 


sJ 

Si 

40' 

1 3 20 

.06788 

7.. 3687 


7. 1 


79 


50i; 

1 10 00 

.00126 

0.8727 



.3. 6 

76.7 


UcriCont from t'ae (ermination of the ^ 

base to tlie <!;ro!in;l, ^ 

h.(i:H7E|:.(;7.7fbj( 27sri !8!);b[T[ul 

b* ofi b nbo V <■ < fie Soiii hr\5 1 i’::i li y- ()} ( he ha^i- ^ 


Ki::MARivS. 


(•ompicfeil iiih Ja!^' 


89.'i|SJ. I 


C’.I > 


3^1 


G 


4 
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Ai the comiTcnceinent the old chain exceeded the new 
one 15.47 d'N'isions of the micrometer = 0.00619 

feet. Tiiorcfore 598 x 100.00619 feet will be the Feet. 

* 

measure in term" of the new chain, - _ _ - _ 39S02.4636 

At the conclusion the old chain exceeded the new one 
17.9 divisions, and had therefore increased 2.43 divi- 
sions = 0.00097 feet. Hence 398 x = 0.1930 

feet, is the corredlion for the wear, which add, - - - -h 0.1930 

The sum of the dedudlions from col. 4th is 6.63475 feet, 
which being increased in the ratio of 100 to 100.00619 
will be 6.6351 feet, which subtradl, ----- - — 6.6351 


Hence the apparent horizontal distance will be - - - 39796.0215 

The correclion for the expansion and reduced 
to the standard temperature of 62° will be 
( 85 *. l — 50 ’) X 0.0074 — ( 62 * — 50 °) X 0 01237 


12 


X 39796. 


0215 feet, which add, 


+ 3.1996 


Hence the corre( 51 :ed measure of the base for the tempe- 
rature of 62° will be --------- - 39799-2211 

To which add the corredlion for reducing all the hypo- 

thenuses to the level of the S. end of the base, - - - +0:0893 


39799.3104 


Which being reduced to the level of the sea will be 


39793-7 
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1 H.inandamidld from Pilioor H/// 110381.9 | 

iVo. 

TRIA NGLES. 

Obsd. Angles. 

45 

Si 

Q 

‘r- 'ij 

0 

Angles for 
Calculation. 

Distance 
in feet. 

45 



Pill. .or ii;n, . 

Kylasghur, 

98” 13' 33".6 
! 4'2 ,5<) 08 
' 38 47 22 .1 

1 

1— 1".8 
1—0 . 7 
1—0 .6 



98“ 13'3r'.5 
42 59 7 

38 47 21 .5 

120135 

174387.3 


180 00 Of 

i 

j.3-.l !+0'.9 I iso 00 00 

^ Hanandamulla, 

Kylaso'lnir from -< 

f Pilioor Hill,. 

Hanandumiilla from Kylasghur 120128 

4G 

flanandamulla, 

Ky!as<rhur, 

Pilioor Hill, 

98 13 33.6 
38 47 22.4 
42 ,59 8 

— 1.8 

— 0.6 

—0.7 



98 13 31.5 
38 47 21.5 
42 59 7 

110375.6 

174377.3 

1 


ISO 00 04 


3.1 i 

1 

+ 0.9 llSO 00 00 

f Iionantlaniulla, 

Pilioor Hill from < 

^ Kylasghur, 

1 Kvlasgkiir from Pilioor Hill 174382.3 

47 

Kylasghur, 

Pilioor Hill, 

Patticoadah, 

86 12 27.96 
.50 13 26..39 

—3.7 

— 2.11 



86 12 21.25 
50 13 24.25 
4.3 .34 11.5 

194447.4 

252452.9 

1 

! 

1 

1 

ISO 00 00 

r Kylasghur, 

Patticondali from -? 

U^iPoorllill, 
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T R I AN G LES — conn s v k n . 


j Kylaxghur from Pilloor lit II i74iy‘A..'j 

1 

i 

[Xo. 

1 

T B I J X G L n S. 

Ob id. Angles. 

i 

S' 1 5 ^ 

! 4 1^:5 

1 

1 

S 

An'X''< f‘0' 

Ca'culcilion. 

I 

i 

1 JJi.-fancc 

1 in fid. 

i 

... 

1 

1 -IS 

1 



[’illoor HiU, . . , 

lloieciuuUa, 

1 CYCVdT'.Oj 
! .)!) M) 21.07 

1 93 .5S 6.L5 

!— o'.s 
0 .7 
1-1 .7 

1 

1 

1 


\ 

‘j.)'' "2 > .jf' . > 

.:r- :.u 
i'J jS -i- 

i 

! 

1 

1 

G5CS5.8 

I 

jir!327.0 

111 1 

180 00 4..5T1 !3".2|4r.37llS0 00 00 

C Kylaiglmr, 

BodeemuUa froiii -? 

C PtlloorHill, 

I Kyiasghur from BodecwulU 1370 S 5.0 

49 

Kylas 2 ;'\nr, 

BodtemuUa, 

PaUiconduh, 

50 40) 50.91 
8,5 23 40.3 
43 49 .56.2 

—1.3 

- 2.2 

i-1.3 



50 46 48.7;> 
85 2.; .';7.2j 
4.3 4f^ :a 

ioiU7.a 

151131.8 


JgO 00 7.4 1 

I 1 

j t.S| + 2.61 

180 00 00 

Patticondah fro 

m-] 

^attico 

as'i'liur, 

ocmulla, 

Kyiasghur from Jr 

n4ah 194447-5 

50 

Kylassliur, 

Patticondah, 

Ycrracondali, 

36 15 24.6 
101 21 48.77' 
42 22 48.97 

—1.5 

—4.8 
— 1.4 



36 15 25 

101 21 45.75 
42 22 49.25 

2S2S22.5 

1 70307.3 


NO 60 2.34 ! 

! 7 ,t! 

! 

—. 5 . 3 ;;; 

' 

NO 00 00 

^ Kylasijliur, 

Ycrracondali from 

( PaUscoadal' 
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ta'r.en up at the ^35?, and, conlinued back to ^eiTHCOUtial) and 

lasgl)ui\ 


JV'. end of the Base from the S. end of the I^ase 39793.7 

iVb. 

TRIA NGLE S. 

Obsd. Angles. 

0 

s: 

C5 

1 -4 

^ So 

s.. 

0 

Ap.nJi's for 
Calculation. 

Dista’/ce 
in feet. 

51 

N. end of the Base, 

S. end of the Base, 

Muntapum Station, 

89- 19' 20". 75 
33 44 0 .06 
56 56 41 .42 

—0".12 
—0 .06 
—0 .06 



89- 19' 20" 
33 4,3 .59.3 
56 56 40.7 


180 00 0'2 .2.5| 

0".24 

+ 1" 91 

180 00 00 

C N. end of the Base, 

Hnnfe.p. t;,! Station from < 

f S. end of the Base, 

26365.95 

47475.03 

52 

S. end of the Base from Muntapum Station 47473.03 

S. End of the Base, . . 

Muntapum Station, 

Bonnairgottah, 

106 9 37.72 
35 3 56.05 
38 46 31.15 

n 

— U . o.j 
— 0 .08 
— 0 .07 



106 9 35.9 
35 3 54.5 
38 46 29.6 


180 00 01.92 


0.47 

+ 4.45 

180 00 no 



43551.7 

72811.7 

53 

Muntapum Station from Bonnairgottah 72811.7 

Muntapum Station, 

Bonnairgottah, 

Tirtapuily Hill, . 

97 26 53.39 
51 7 54.62 
31 25 16.15 

— 1 .07 
— 0 .37 
— 0 ,41 



97 26 5.3.9 
51 7 54.2 
31 25 11.9 


180 00 4.16 


1.85 

+ 2.31 

le >0 00 00 


Tirtapuily Hill from ^ 

Muri'.apum Station, 

Bonnairgottah, - 

108746.8 

138492.9 


H4 
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TRIANGLES— co2VT/jvt,'f:D. 


Bonnairgottah from TirtaptiUy Hill 138492.9 

AlOr 

TRIANGLES. 

Obsd. Anstes. 


1 £ 

V.! 

A'lo^/es for 

D htnnce 







L’alcucation. 

in feet. 










Bonnairgottah, 

51“ 5'56''.f)l 

— 0".4 

■ 


pn^n 

■■1 


rirtapully Hill, 

31 25 8 .06 

—0 .4 





54 

Muutapuui Centre, 

97 28 5.5 .27 

— 1 .1 

H 

m 




180 00 01 .14 


1' .9 

1 

0 

1180 00 GO 





i 

Bonnairgottah, ...... 

72815.6 


1 Muntapum Centre from 









Tirtapully Hill, 

108705.1 


Muntapum Centre from Bonnairgottah 72815.6 


Muntapum Centre, .... 

69.50 46.5 

~ 0.6 



69 50 46 



Bonnairgottah, 

70 52 2.3.91 

— 0.6 



70 52 23.5 


55 

Savendroog Station,. . . 

39 16 50.88 

— 0.5 



39 16 50.5 


1 

180 00 01.29 


1.7 

—0.41 

mmm 


1 




Muntapum Centre, 

108661.6 



Savendroog from < 









Bonnairgottah, 

107968.7 


With the sides Muntapum centre from Tirtapully hill 108705.1 feet, 
and Muntapum centre ^YOvc^ Savendroog ss= 108661.6 feet, and the inclu« 
ded angle at Muntapum ■sd 167'’ 19' 29".3 the side Savendroog from Tir- 
tapully hill is found = 216038.9 feet. 

Again with the sides Bonnairgottah from Th'tapully hill 138492.9 
feet, and Bonnairgottah from Savendroog == 107968.7 feet, and the inclu- 
ded angle at Bonnairgottah = 121° 58' 19" the side Savendroog from Tir- 
tapuUy hill is found = 216038.8 feet, differing from the above ~ of a foot, 
and of which the mean is 216038.85 feet. 
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*1 Sdvendro'jg from Tirtapully Hill 316038.85 

No, 

TRIANGLES. 

Obsd. Angles, 

Difference. 

w < 1 , 

’T* ^ 

'■C ^ 

c. 

Angles for 
Calculation, 

Distance 
in feet. 

58 

Savendroow, 

Tirtapully Hill, 

Deoxabetta^ 

55*36' 47".5 
46 42 24 .3 
79 40 52 .9 

— r.9 

~1 .9 

2 8 

- .0 



53* 36' 45^5 
46 42 22 .5 
79 40 52 j.> 

139828.8 

176775.8 

180 00 04 .9 


6".6 

— 1".7 

180 00 00 

^Savendroog, 

Deorabetta from < 

f Tirtapully Hill, 

57 

Savendroog, 

Tirfapijlly Hill, 

Nundydroog, 

37 44 43.15 

70 48 41.9 

71 26 38.55 

—1.9 

—2.4 

—2.4 


- 

37 44 41.25 

70 48 42.5 

71 26 36.25 

, 

215226.3 

159499.8 

180 00 03.6 


6.7 

—3.1 

180 00 00 

^ Savendroog, 

Nundydroog from 

< Tirtapully Hill, 

58 

Tirtapully Hill from Nundydroog 139499 8 j 

Tirtapully Hill, 

Nundydroog, ... 

Rymandroog, 

51 31 44.03 
56 23 44 

72 4 35.47 

— 1.0 

— 1.0 

— 1.2 



51 31 43 

36 23 42.5 
72 4 34.5 

122112.3 

114788.1 

180 00 3.5 


3 . 15 

+ .35 

ISO 00 00 

C Tirtapully Hill, 

Rymandroog from < 

^Nundydroojr, 
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TRIANGLES — coxTiyuEo. 


Tirtapully Hill from Rymandroo.^ 122 


No. TRIANGLES. Obsd. Angles. g t 

Q 


112.3 


Angles for 
Calculalion. 


Gist mice 
in feet. 


TirtapuUy Hill, 93* 5'51"3 —2". 13 

Rymaiidroo^, 49 22 54.58 — 1 .04 

Yerretcondah......... 37 31 19.33 — 1 .03 


180 00 5.21 


Yerracondah from 


93° 5' 49" 
49 22 53 
37 31 18 


!4".2 Lr'.OlllSO 00 00 


■ Tirtapully Hill, 


Rymandroow, 


Tirtapully Hill from Deorabetta 176775.8 


152185.5; 

I2OOI99.8 


Tirtapully Hill, 97 51 18.04 —3.65 

Deorabetta, 

Yerracondah,.. 44 47 55.83 — 1.28 


97 51 14.4 
-37 20 61.1 
44 47 51.5 


180 00 00 


Yerracondah from 


^Tirtapully Hill, 
* Deorabetta, 


152197.5 

248529.3 


Tirtapully Hill, 59 35 8.79 —1 

Deorabetta, 52 10 4.27 — 1 

Aakissgherry, .... ■ • • 

61 ! 


59 35 7 
52 10 2,6 
68 14 50.4 


180 00 00 


Ankissgherry from 


150322.-7 

164136.3 
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Tirtapully Hill from Ankissgherry 150322.7 

Yo. 

TRIANGLES. 

Odsi/. Angles. 

0 

? 

it 

Q 


Error. 

Angles for 
Calculation. 

Distance 
in feet. 

62 

Tirtapul’y Hill, 

Ankissgherry, 

Eerracondah, 

£ 8 ° 16' 9''.25 

69 jb 35 .4 

— 0".9 

—1 .2 



SS” 16' 8". 23 
71 53 17.5 
69 50 34.23 








i Tirtapully Hill, 

Yerracondah fronj < 

( .Inkissglierry, 

152196.3 

99177.5 

(53 

Tirtapully Hill from Terracondah 1/^2196.9 

Tirtapully Hill, 

Yerracoiidiih, 

Hymandroog, 

93 5 51.3 
37 31 19.S8 
49 22 51.58 

—2.13 
— 1.03 
—1.04 



93 5 49 
.37 31 18 

49 22 53 


180 00 05.26 


4'. 2 

+ 1.06 

180 00 00 


Rymandroog from ^ 

Tirtapully Hill, 

YerncouTiI), 

122121.2 

200214.3 


The side from Tirtaf.ully hill to Terracoiiduh is the mean distance found 


in the triangles Tirtapully \n\\,Deorabetta, and Tcrraconduh and TirtapuIIy 


hill, Ankissgherry and Terracondah. 


64 

Terracondah from Rymandroog 200214 3 

VYrracondali, 

Rymaiidrooir, 

Puiticondah, 

78 23 51.06 
45 11 51.7 
56 22 20.57 

0 0 

0 .0 

—2 .4 
—2 .4 



78 25 47.75 
45 11 52 

56 22 20.25 

1 

!80 00 3.13 


7.9 

—4.77 

180 00 00 

• 

^ Yerracondah, 

I’atticondali from < 

{ Rymandroog, 

170605.9 

235558.9 


i 4 
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Terracondah from Paiticondah 170605.9 

_v„. 

T R I A NGLE S. 

Obsd. Angles, 

Difference. 

Spherical 

Excess. 

Error. 

Angles for 
Calculation. 

Distance 

infect. 

65 

Yerracondah, 

Patticondah, . . 

Kylasgliur, 

42°22'4S".97 
401 21 48 .77 
} 36 15 24 .6 

— 1".4 
—4 .8 
—1 .5 



- 42° 22' 49" 25 
101 21 45.75 
36 15 25 


• 

0 

0 

0 

cc 


7'.7 

— 5".36 

180 00 00 

t Y erracondah, 

Kylasgliur from < 

^Patticondah, 

282820.3 

194445,9 




SECTION II. 


Series of triangles diredt from the Base near Bangalore, to Manga^ 
lore on the Malabar coast. 

IV. ANGLES. 

At Dodagoontah Statioii. 

Between -/tnd 

Bounairgottalij Savendroog, 61° 34' 54" T 

50 I 

40 > 51".2a 

55 j 
50 J 

Referring Lampj. Savendroog, 104 4 29.68 

Pole-star’s W . elongation) 1 31 53 

56 . 25 

51.25 

48.5 

46.25 

47.5 

45.5 

45.5 

43.5 

44.5 
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At Savendroog. 


Be(3)een 

And 



Deorabetta, 


...44*4'r 41''.25' 

40.5 

40.75 j 

41.5 
40.25 1 

41.75 1 

40.5 , 

1 40".93 

Devaroydroog, ..... 


.._50 iJf 6.751 
7 



■ 

5.25 

5.5 j 

7.25 

8.5 J 

> 6.37 

Cheetkul Hill, ...... 


6 56 11.33' 

10.83 

16.58 

16.33 

12.08 J 

^ 15.43 

Devaroydroog, 


...5125 1.75 > 

2 ( 
2.5 ( 

2.25; 

> 

► 2.12 

Bomanelly Hill, 

, . . . . . Mullapunnabetta, 

...28 47 59.91 ^ 
G1.16( 
63.66 f 
61.66; 

► 

- 62.35 

1 

Bundliully Hill,. ... . 


...47 6 33.6 ) 
34.1 > 
33.35 ) 

• 33.68 

Mysoor Hill, ... 


...46 23 6.34) 
5.844 
6.593 

• 6.26 

1 

Referring Lamp, 


... 90 39 58.371 

59.25 
60.75 

61.25 



62.3 

61. j 

61 y 

62.25 

62.75 

59.25 
60.5 

62 

65.75 


61. IG 
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Bdui'cen 
Referring Lamp, 


Cheetkul Hill, 
Romanelly, . . 
Savendroog, . 


Rnngrtswamy,. . 
Clieelkul Hill,. . 

Bomanelly Ilil!, 
Savendroog, 

Bomanelly TIill, 
Bomanelly Hill, 

Bomanelly Hill, 


At Savendroog, continued. 

And 

.........Yerracondah, ....... 92" 4'5r'.23'^ 

49.5 / 
47.75/ 

49.5 I 

49.5 V 
48.55 f 

48.5 I 
50.02 \ 

50.5 I 
48.87 J 

PoIc-s'.ar’sgreatJstW. elongation, 2 28 5G.75 

57.25 
54 

53.5 

57.75 
56 

58.75 

58.75 

58.25 
- Cl. 12 


At JDevaroydroog. 

Rungaswamy Hill, 82 48 17.25 > 

18 \ 

Savendroog, 89 33 42 > 

47.6 S 

. . .Nu. dydroog, 79 52 7.75"^ 

8.73 

^ r 

8.25 I 

9.5 J 

Bomanelly Hill, 44 59 50. ,75 

Uungab'.vaniy, 82 48 17.62 


.riiectkul Hill, 

...127 

47 

47.97 

.Checlkulllill, 

58 

14 

4.75 

.Savendroog, 

89 

33 

43.22 

.Savendroog, 

89 

33 

44.8 

■Savendroog, 

89 

o3 

44.01 


At Boma7ielly Hill. 

Mullopunnabctta, 175 40 


1.58 

0.87 


49''.45 


17.62 

41.8 

8.45 


Hytalloo Flag, 


1 
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Between 
Hytalloo Flag, 


jlt Bommielly Hilli continued. 

And 

Savehdfddg, 70” 9' 19". 75 ' 



Referring Flag, Mullapunnabetta, 8G 15 22.75 



Daesauneegooda, 131 4 58.12' 

39.751' 
37.25 ( 
40 

Hytalloo Flag, Mulla]}unnabetta, 175 40 I 

Savendroog, 70 9 19.94 

Mullapunnabetta, Saremlroog, 105 30 41.06 

Referring Flag, Mullapunnabetta, 86 15 21.34 

Daesauneegooda, 131 4 38.78 

Daesauneegooda, ...Mullapunnabetta, 44 49 14.44 

Daesauneegooda, ... Mullapunnabetta, 44 49 15.87 

12 
14 
16 


Ditto, Do. bj the Referring Lamp, 


W'\94 


24.34 


38.78 



Mean 14.67 


Referring Flag, 


Idullapunnahetta. 


Bomanelly Hill, 



K 4 


60.25 
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Mullapunnahetta, continued. 


Between 
Referring Flag,. 


And 
. Saveadrooj 


ai 




, 97* 41' 34".25 
S6.38 
S6.62 
34 

35.4 

33.25 

32.5 

32.5 
33 

34.5 

35.25 
S3 

36.5 
S3 
S3 
SS.87 J 

Mjsoor Hill, 37 59 12 

10.75 
12.73 

12.25 
14 

10.5 
12 

12.25 
14 

13.25 

14.5 
12.75. 

159 36 32 

32.75 I 

25.25 > 

33.5 1 

32.5 J 


y 34". 36 


> 12.58 


Daesauncegooda, 


Koondoor Hill, 71 


Referring Flag, 


Koondhully Hill, 


Koo.ndliully Hill, Ilannabella, . 


37 24.25 
24.751 

22.75 ( 
20 

53 38 43 

44.75 
43 

43.75 

45.25 

46.25 

46.75 

45 31 61.3 ' 
61 

01.73 
60.3 
.58.5 , 


1 


22.34 


44. GS 


60.65 



Operations in the Peninsula. 


At JSInllapunnabetta, continued. 


Betzceen 
Referring Flag, 1 


Referring Flag, . . 

Bomandly Ilill,. 
Referring Flag, . 

iSavendroog, . . . . 
Referring Flag, . 

Boraanelly TIill, - 
Refeiting Flag,. . 

Dacsai'.neegoola, . 
Referring Flag, . . 

Daesnnneegoo'la, . 
lliinnabetta, 

Ilaunabeila, 

Referring Flag, . . 

Koomloor Ilili,. . 
Iiannabett;i, 

Ilannabetta, 

Referring Flag, . . 

KoondLully Hill, 


And 

Calroyiidroog, - D6° 36' 48" 

46.25 
41 

49.25 
44.75 
48 r 


45.25 
47.5 
45.75 

44.25 

.Boraanelly mil, 14,3 23 00.25 

Savendroog, 07 41 34.36 

.Savendroog, 45 41 25.80 

My.soorHiU, 37 59 12.58 

Savendroog, 07 41 34.36 

.Mysoorllill, 59 42 21.78 

. Bomafiol!y Hill, 143 23 00.25 

Duebuimeegooda, 150 ,36 33.6 

Daesaiinecgooda, 66 (n) 26. ! 5 

. Dacsaiincegooda, 150 36 33.6 

Kooiiuoor Hill, 71 37 22.94 

. Koom’oor Hill, 78 50 10. 03 

. Doasanneegoodii. 150 1)6 33.6 

Kuondiuilty Ilili, ...... 55 38 44.68 

.Kooadiiuliv Hill-- 04 57 48.02 

.Kooiid’iuHy Hill, 45 32 00 65 

. Dacruuncegooda, 49 25 48.27 

. Koondoor Hill, 71 37 22.01 

Koondluiliy Hill, 55 38 44.68 

Kooudhully Hill, 15 58 38. 2() 

. Roondhully Hill, 45 32 00. 'i5 

.Koondoor Hill, 20 33 22.^9 

KoondfiulJy Hill, 55 .38 41.68 

Balroyndroog, 96 36 46. .3 

, Bulroyndroog, 40 58 1. 62 
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At JMtillapuntiahetta, continued. 

Belzceen And 

■Referring Lamp,. .Poks-star'a greatest W. elongation, 170‘43' 15".25 

18 

18.37 

19.13 

19.38 
20 

19.62 

20 

19.25 

19.25 
170 43 49 

48.25 

48.13 
47.75 

49.25 
48.2 
48.5 

50.25 


At Btindhully. 

Savendroog, Deorabetta, 37 30 28.5 > 

31,75 V 

Mysoor Hill,.. 80 2 42.44 > 

45.94 S 


At CheetJml Hill. 


Savendroog,.., Devaroydroog, 134 49 45.13'\ 

44.25f 

44.25 r 
47 ) 


Referring Flag, 


At JSIysoor Hill. 

„ Bundhully Hill, 55 26 46 ^ 

45.75 > 
43.9 ) 


.108 17 44 

43.751 


SO." 12 
44.19 


45.16 


45.22 


Savendroog, 


45.19 



Operations in the Peninsula. 


jit jVIysoor Hill, continued. 


Between And 

Reftrrlng Flag, Mullapunnabctta, 177° 47' 26 " "I 


2j.4.j 

27.89 

28.5 

27 y 26". 5 

27.3 
25.25 

25.3 
25.43^ 

Referring Flag, ..J. ........ Bundhully Hill, ... 55 26 45.22 

Savendroog, 108 17 45.19 


Bundhully Hill, Savendroog, 52 50 59.97 


Referring Flag, Savendroog, lOS 17 45.19 

MuIIapimnabetta, 177 47 26, .5 


Savendroog, Mullapunnabetta, 73 54 48.31 


^t JDaesauneegooda. 

Mullapunnabetta, Bornanolly Hill, 69 10 25.58 > ok oi 

26.5 $ 

Hannabetta, 89 54 5.63) 

5 >- 6 

Koondoor Hill, 47 3 26.5 ) ^2 

23.37 ^ " " 

Hannabetta, Koondoor Hill, 12 50 41.62 ) 

39.13 S 


jlt Koondoorhetta. 


Mullapunnabetta, Daesauneegoodia, 53 57 29 ) 

32.75 ^ 
31.75) 

Hannabetta, 119 34 16.25 

Balroyndroog, 141 10 47.5 ) 

47 ) 

Koondhully Hill, Balroyndroog, 75 12 19 ) 

15.75 ) 

Mullapunnabetta, Bal roynd roog, 141 10 47.25 

Hannabetta, 119 34 16.25 


31.17 

16.25 

47.25 


17.57 


Balroyndroog, .......Hannabetta, 21 36 31 
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At Koomloorhettay continued. 

Between 

Miillcapiuinabetta,. Daesauiieegooda, 53'57'3l".n 

Hanna bctta, J19 34 16.25 


Daesiauneegootla, .Hannabetta. 65 36 45.08 


Mitllapunnalx!ita, Balroyntlroog, 141 10 47.25 

Koondliully Hill, Balroymlroog, 75 12 17.37 


Muliapunnabetta,. Kooiulhully Hill, 143 36 55.38 


At Koondhiilly Hill. 


Koondoorbclta, ... 

Bettatipoor Hill, 

... 78 IS 

Muliapunnabetta, . . . . . 


... 57 53 


Balroyndroog, . . . . . 

...99 12 

Koondoorbetta, 

Muliapunnabetta, 


... 78 18 

... 57 53 

Muliapunnabetta, 


... 20 21 


At Haniiahetta. 

Uaosauncegoocla, 

Kooruloorbctla, , 

At Balroyndroog. 

Referring Flag, Bullamully Hill, 169 57 

88 44 


Kooinloorbetta, 71 32 

Balroyiulroog, ..136 19 


11.5 ) 

10.75 F 

14 > 

42.5 > 
41 f 

42.5 C 

39.75 7 
24.25) 

22.25 > 

20.25 y 
12.08 
41.11 


30.61 


35 } 

35 y 

19.87 > 

11.88 y 


5.13 \ 

6.37 f 
3.75 r 

2.37 y 

51 ) 

51.5 y 


12".08 

41.44 

22 - 25 ^ 


35 

17.37 

4.11 


Koondliully Hill, 


32.7 j 



Operations in the Peninsula, 


At Balroyudroog, continued. 


Betxccen ximl 

Referring Lamp, Pole-star’s W. elongation, 5G° 40' 43". 5 


43.75 

4;;.;25 

43 

4i.;> 

4i.y5 

43.44 

Referring Flag, ... Koondlinlly Hill, SS 41 5o.7.5 

RuHumully Hill, 109 57 4.41 


Koondhully Hill.. Biillaiuullj Hill, SI 12 1J.66 


Koondlsiilly Hill; 


Balrovndroog. 

O y 


BuIIaii.iudgooJa, 

G'oompny Hill... 

Moejar Hill, 

Balrovndroog, . , 

Knniioor Hill, .. 
Bullanaudgooda, 

Kunnoor Hill, 

Goompay Hill,. . 

Kuanoor Hill, 

Balroyndroog, . . 
Bullanaudgooda, , 


At BuUamidly. 

. Balroyndroog, 57 


.Kunnoor TFdl, llS 

Bullanaudgooda, SO 


16 30 1 

29.25 I 

27.25 1 
SI. 5 r 
31.75 
S2.75J 

21 1.3.5 
53 15.75 
oo 


21.75 4 
17.25> 

Goompay Hill, 79 17 39 ) 

4.3 . 13 f 
il.37\ 


. .Ivuddapoonabcita, 

.-w. 89 

14 

41 
1 1 

17 

1 " 




39, 


. . Kuddapoonabetta, 

31 

37 

’Jj 

2.3 




3( 

5 

. Mangalore . . 

123 

11 

27 

75 




•/.) 

24 

j 

5 

. Balrovndroos:, ... 

118 

21 

1.3 

5 

. Balroyndroog, . , . 

80 

53 

19 

19 

. Bullanaudirooda, . 

160 

15 

27 

31 

Goompay Hill, 

79 

17 

42 

17 

.Kunnoor Hill, 

81 

27 

45 

11 

Kuddapoonabetta, 

89 

11 

41 

56 

. Kuddapoonabetta, 

7 

46 

56 

12 

. Bullanaudgooda, . . 


53 

bT 

19 

. Goompay Hill,..,.. 

79 

17 

42 

17 


30". U 

1,3.5 

19.19 

42.17 

41.56 

32.87 

25.92 



Account of Trigonometrical 


‘53P 


Jt 


'Biiiroyruiroo^, 


Goompny Hi'l, . . 

Balmyiuirnoii;, ... 
Kuiiiioor 11 ii<, . . . 

Kiuldapoo-. .'3t 
Mecjar ililt, 


BuIUnnully, continued. 

And 

. . .Goo.npay Hill, 160° 11' 1".§6 

Mangalore, ..123 11 25. S2 

Mangalore, 76 37 32.72 


Kunaoor Hill, 118 21 13.5 

Kiulilapoonabetta, 7 46 56.42 


Balroyndroog, 110 34 17.08 

ICudtlapooaaljeUa, .... 34 37 32. S7 


Balroyntlroog, 75 56 44.21 


Ealroyndroog, . 
Bullamully Hill, 
Mcejarllill, 


Bullamully Hill, 


Bullamully Hill, 
Mcejar Hill, - - - 


At Ungargooda. 


Bullamully Ilili, 


Mecjar Hill, 


Booggargooda, 


SI 20 62.25 \ 

55.25 r 
59.5 r 
62 ) 

12C 11 27.5 \ 
25.75\ 

30.25 4 
28 7 

28 59 12.75^ 

13 r 

-9 4 

6.257 


At Booggargooda. 

Meejar Hill, 113 


Uugargooda, 21 


Meejar Hill, -113 

Uugargooda,- 21 

Ungai^ooda, ---134 


40.75 
43.25 
41 
44 

45.75 
44 

41 

44.75 
58 
55 
54 

55. "5 

56.5 

43.08 

55.5 


9 £8.58 


60'. 75 

■27.88 

10.25 

43.08 

55.5 
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At JKIeejar Hill. 


liplu'cen And 

}>ulltHiin]iy Hill, Eiiog-g-argooda, 5 i" 37' 20". 62' 

ir.ssj 

17.5 ‘ 

Kiiddapooiiabr-Ua, 49 7 53 ' 

53.35 j 
56.7.4' 

Kuddapooiiabctta, Koolie’jogooda, 37 55 IS. 5 

19.751 
£0.25 ( 
21.25 


1S".6T 


53.67 


19.94 


Biillamully TIill, , 

Kooliebogooda, . . 


At Kuddapoonahetta . 

Mecj.ar Hill, 96 14 


Kuiinoor Hill, 4S 38 

. MocjarHill, 38 24 

Et'dgali Station, 86 11 


Bullamully Hill, 


At Kuniioor Hill. 

. . Kuddapooaabetta, 123 34 


31.5 ^ 

31.25 S 

44.25 > 
46.75 ^ 

55.25 
37.75 1 
55 

58.5 

35.5 ' 
SO 

30.75' 


21.25 > 
21 ^ 


V. TRI ANGLES. 


45.5 

56.62 

32.08 


21.12 



Bonudirgottah from 

Savendroog 107968.7 

• 

No. 

TRI A NGLES. 

Ohsd. Angles. 

Difference. 

'•S.i 

Error. 

Angles for 
Cukulation. 

Distance 

infect. 


Bonnairgottali, 

Savondroog, 

Dodagoontak Station, . 

83-20' 16". 17 

61 34 51.29 

— 0' 79 

— 0. 52 



S3- 20' 15 ^ 1 

J ‘ 1 . <j • 8 

61 3i 50 .8 


63 






ISO 00 00 



^ Goimaijoottali, 

Dodagoontak Station from ^ 

^ SavcndmoiT, 

70556.7 

121933.2 


M 4 




Accoun't of Trigonometrical 
TR I ANGLES — contikued . 



Save) 

droog frcrd 

Deorabetta 

159828.8 


.Vo. 

TRIA NG LE 8. 

ObsJ. Angles. 

P 


Error. 

Angles for 
Calculation. 

Disl ance 
in Ji-ct. 


Savendroog, 

Deorabetta, 

cjiuidliulh , 

44“ 41' 40' 93 
97 47 .57.75 
37 30 30.12 

—4 .0 
-1 .5 



44“ 41' 59 '. 5 
97 47 52 

37 30 28. 5 


67 


180 00 08.S 


6 '.9 

+ r'.9 

180 00 00 
— 




^ Savendroog, . . 
Bundludly from -7 

f Deorabetta, . . 


260072 

181620.5 



50 14 6.37! 


Savendroog, — 


— 

Nundydroog, 

49 53 53.48 

— 

Devaroydroog, 

79 52 8.15 

— 


ISO 00 8.3 i 


Devaroydroog from 



50 14 4.3 
49 53 5J.6 
79 52 4.1 


6.54I+I.76 |180 00 00 


; Savcndroag-, 167233.7 

[ Nnnflydroog-, 168058. S 


Savendroog from Deorabetta 159828.8 


Savendroog, . . 
Reorabetta, . . 

AUabOor Hill,. 


78 57 17.5 
17 20 .38.73 
53 41 39.59 

—2 .26 
— 1 .55 
— 1 .69 



78 57 45 .1 
47 20 37 

53 41 .37 .9 

ISO 00 05.82 

1 

5.4 

+ 0.42 

180 00 00 


Allasoor Hill from 


Savendroog, 145859.1 

Deorab'Ka, j 194662.8 
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TRIANGLES COXTINUED. 


Suvcndroog from Allasoor Hill 145S5.9.; 



TRIANGLES. 

f 

Ohsd, A'tv^les. 

' 

Difference. 

^ <> 

p 

J.. 

Anffcs for 
Calculation, 

Distance 
in feet. 


S'lvendroog, 

5 yi\'' 3 V'. 9<2 

— 1".3 



5 ,jm' 32'.8 



Allasoor Hi!!, 

62 10 43.71 

-J .4 



62 10 41.5 



Chpptktil Hill, 

62 7 47.87 

-1 .4 



62 - 7 45.7 


70 

j 

1 

1 


1 




1 

ISO 00 06 .51 

1 

r .9 

+ 2 ''. 3 ll 80 00 00 1 



Cheetkul flill from 


^ Savendroog-, 


t 


Vllasoor, 


ILPSl.S 


S-.n’endroog from Cheetkul Hill 145924.! 


.'^avendrooT, . . 
(Teetkul TIill, . 
Devaroydroog, . 


6 .56 1 . 3 . 4 : 3 + 0.04 
I3i 49 45.161—2 
38 14 4.751+1.26 


6 56 12.5 
34 49 42.5 
38 14 5 


I III 

ISO 00 3.34 1 I 0.7 1+2.64 I ISO 00 00 


Deyaroydidog from 


' Savendroog, 


Thi-efliulHill,. 


167224.8 

28477.0 


Savendroog from Devaroydroog 167229.25 


Savendroog, 

Devaroydroog,. . 
Somancllj Jlill, 


! 51 25 2.12 

89 33 . 44 . 0 ; 


—2 .1 
—4 .1 







51 25 00 
89 33 40 
59 1 20 


180 00 00 


Bomaaclly Hill from 


' Saveudroo. 




Devaroydroog, 


265594.9 
257622. 1 
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Accoukt of Trigonometrical 
TRIAt'irL.ES — coyTJsuED. 


Savendroog from H ^manelly Hill 265594.9 

Xo. 

TRIANGLES. 

Obsd. Angles. 

P 

S' 

2 5 

p 

A>ts;hs for 
Calculation. 

Distance 
in feet. 

j 

/ 0 

I 

\ 

1 

^Hveiidrooi, 

doinniiclly Hii!, 

MuU'.'Lpuunubctta , 

28“ 4S' 2 '.35 
10.0 30 4 LOG 
15 41 25.80 

2 " 

— 7 .5 

—1 .3 



2S>48' 0'.4 
105 .'iO 3.j.G 
45 4 1 26 


ISO 00 9 ..3 i 

I0'8 1— 1".5 llSO 00 00 

1 

1 

]\Iullapiinnabcttafrom 5 

Savcndroo:;, 

Bomauelly Hill,. 

.357G4f;.2 

178800.7 

71 

i 

Suvendroog from Bundhully Hill 260072 

S’vvrndTOOij, 

HiuuUmUv, 

Mysoor Hill 

1 

47 6 3.3.68 
80 2 41.10 
.52 50 50.97 

Ua 

— 6.2 

—4.2 



17 6 29.5 

80 2 38 

52 50 52.5 


ISO 00 17.84 

|14.5 

+ 3.34 

180 00 00 


L Savendroog’, - 

Mysoor Hill from < 

( Bundhully, 

.321385.4 

239060 

7j 

Savendroog from My soar Hill 321 3 *^ 5 -4 

Savendroosj, 

\tysoor Hill, 

Mullapunnabettaj 

1 

1 

46 23 6.261—5 .7 

7.3 54 4S..3/I — 7 .7 
59 42 21. 7Sj— 6 .3 



46 23 00.5 
73 54 4 1 

59 42 15.5 


180 00 16.351 

19.7 

0 oir 

O.M 

180 00 00 

f Savcndroos:, 

MuIIapunnabptfa from I 

\ Mysoor II ill, 

:;57641.2 

269475.6 

t 


Operations im the Peninsula. 
TRIANGLES — coxtinveb. 


Savendroog from Mullapunnabetta 357641-2 


No. {TRIANGLES. Obsd. Angles. 


eg ® 

tS' 1-^ ^ •- 

r^Es; Csq 


Savendrooff, 28° 48' 2 '.55 j — 

Mullapunnabetta, 45 41 25. .57! — 

Bomanelly Hillj . - - 105 SO 41.06 — 

180 00 8.78 



Angles for Distance 
Calculation. in feet. 


28° 48' 0054 
45 41 26 
105 .30 35 .6 


10"8|-2' .02|180 00 00 


iSavendroo^, 

Bomanelly Hill from 

Mullapunnabetta, 


Savendroog from Mullapunnabetta 357641.2 


265592.8 


Savendroog Station, . . 

Mullapunnabetta, 

Mysoor Hill, 

46 23 6,26 

59 42 21.78 
75 54 48.51 

— 5 .7 
—6 .3 
—7 .7 



46 23 0.5 
59 42 15.3 
73 54 44 



180 00 16.35 


19.7 

—5.35 


Mysoor Hill from ^ 

Savendroog S 

Mullapunnab 

tation,. 

etta, 

321387.6 

269477.5 


Mullapunnabetta from Bomanelly 178807.7 


66 00 26. 15 
44 49 14.67 
69 10 25.94 

— 1 .8 

— I .5 

— I .9 



66 0 23.8 
44 49 12.7 
69 10 23.5 


180 00 06.76 


5.2 

■f I..56 

ISO 00 00 



Daesaunce^ooda from 


^Mullapunnabetta, 134849.9 

I Bomanelly Hill, 174777.4 





















Account of Trigonometric ai- 
TR I ANGLES — co ntix led. 


Miillapunnahetta from Daesauneegooda 134849^9 


y / ngics for D ist ance 


Miillapunnabetta, 49” 25' 48"27 1 — 1 " .25 

Dacsaiineesfooda, 89 5 1 6.00 j — 2 .37 

Hannabetta, j 


7^ Co 

if ^ 

Error. 

f 






iraimabotta from 


1 Hannabetta, .. 


29 33 22.39 

119 3*4 16!25 

—0.02 

—2.89 








Koondoor Hill from 


i I 1 180 00 00 

r Muilapunnabetta, 1206922.5 

f Daesannee^ooda, 157180.1 


29 33 22.4 

30 52 24.2 
119 34 J3.4 


I I ( I SO 00 00' 
Muilapunnabetta, i 2208 1.6 


CMulla 
f Ilaniii 


libel ta, 


117.355.7 


Muilapunnabetta from Daesauneegooda 134849.9 


Muilapunnabetta, 78 59 10.66 — 1 .6 

Daesauneegooda, 47 3 24.9,3 — 1 .1 


I 1 


Koondoor Hill, 


{ 53 67 31.171— I .1 I 

I i I 

ISO 0 6.761 |3".S [ + 2’'. 96! ISO 00 00 

C Muilapunnabetta 


78 .59 9 .1 
47 3 22 .3 
53 57 28 .6 


Koondoor Hill from 


Daesauneesfood a , . 


1122081.2 
! ! 63700. 6 






Opeh/.tions in the Peninsula, 


■> 


TRIANGLES — coxtin ued. 


T>uesauneegooda from H'Mmabetta 157180.4 

Yo. 

TRIANGLES. 

Ohsd. Avgtes. 

1 ;^ 

4 

Q 


p 

Angles for 
Calculation. 

Distance 
in feci. 

82 

Dacsauneeqooda, 

Kaniiabefla, 

Ivooiidoor Hilt, 

42" 50' 40'. ?7 
71 32 3,5.00 
(3.5 36 45 . 0 s 

— 1".2 

— 1 .5 

— 1 .1 



42-50 40".4 
71 52 34.7 
65 36 44.9 


180 00 O.IjI 

4 ! 1—5 '03; ISO 00 00 


c 

Fijoiiduor Hill from 5 

■ 

1 

D:ic-,n.uiu\'gooda . j ?65701 .8 

Ifuiiiabi'Ka, !lJ7335.7 

i 

83 

Hd/ labe.Ia from Kmudoorbetta Ti’jsSo.i 

flan'vihe(ta, 

Kooadoorbetta, . 

fLdroyiidfoos, 

l.'G 19 iT.37 
2i ..(i 31 

. 

+ 0.S5 

1 

' 

i 

i 

1.36 19 13.4 

2) 56 31.9 

22 4 14.7 





i. 

IlSO 00 00 j 


Balroyiidroog from ^ 

! 

Ilaunabca:*, J 11.3016 

Koondoorbcl l.'u ...... 1215698 

i 

SI 

MnHapunnabetta from Koondoorbetta 1220 S 1.4 

M !il!ap\inr)!d)f(ta, 

-bxmdoorbcln, ....... 

ivojjulliullv lllll; 

J5 58 SS.26 
14.3 36 55.38 
20 24 50.64 

+ 1.07 

—4.22 
+ 1.50 



i5 58 ,39 

113 .36 ,}() 

20 24 31 


ISO 00 01 . 2 s 


1 .65 

+ 2.63 

180 00 00 



Koondhullv from 5 

< 

! 

Mullapuiinabclta, j2076S2.8 

Koondoorbetta, I96366 .3 


Tki: side MuUiifmnnabetta from Koondoorbetta is the mean distance had 
from the Soth and -Sist triangle. 
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Account or Trigonometrical 
TRIANGLES — continued. 


Koo?idoorbetta from Koondhulty Hill 96366.3 


No. TRIANGLES. Obsd. Angles. | S § | Distance 

Galculation. in feet. 


Koondoorhetta, 75° 12' 17". 37 — 1^^7 1 

Koondhully Hill, I 

Balroyndroeg, f 


73' 12' 15".67 
78 48 9.73' 
25 59 34.6 


I I 1180 00 00 
Koondoorbetta, 215698 


Balroyndroog from ^ 

f Koondhully Hill, 212592.8 

Koondoorbetta from Mullapunnabetta 122081.4 


Koondoorbetta, 141 10 47.25 — 9.41 

Mullapunnabetta, 

Balroyudroog, 


141 10 37.8 
24 59 21.75 
1.3 50 00.45 


180 00 00.00 

j Koondoorbetta, 215698 

* Mullapunnabetta, 320094.5 


MulUpunnabetta from Koondhully Hill 207682.8 


40 57 59.5 
99 12 16.2 
59 49 44.3 


Bal royndroog from 


Balroyudroog, 


~2 .1 
—6 ,1 







Balroyudroog from 


I I 1 180 00 OO.Ot 

^ Mullapunnabetta, 320075 

( Koondhully Hill, 212584.2 
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TRIANGLES — coyTisur.D . 
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f ■ ~ , ■' ' 

Koondhully Hill from Balroyndroog " 12588.5 

No. 

TRIA NGLES. 

Obsd. Angles. 

Difference. 

Spherical 

Excess. 

rjiror. 

Angles for 
Calculation. 

Distance 
in feet. 

88 

Koondhully Hill, 

Balroyndroosr, 

Bullamully, 

SI” 12' 11 '.66 
57 46 30.42 

— 3".5 
-2 .4 



4h0r 23'''.8 
81 12 8 .2 
37 40 28 

248343.2 

164944.6 





ISO 00 00 

^Koondhully 

Bullamully from 

f Balrovndrooc, 


The side Koondhully hill tVom Balroyndroog is the mean distance found 
in the 85th and 87th triangle. 


89 

Balroyndroog from Bullamully 164944.(5 

Balroyndroog, 

Bullamully, 

Ungargooda, 

59 54 19..37 
91 21 00.75 

1 1 

0 

1 

! 28 44 41.5 

1 59 54 19.2 
' Oi 20 59.3 

i 




■ 

1 !80 00 00 


C Balroyndroog, 

Ungargooda from < 

f Bullamuily, 

142749.3 

79345.5 


The supplemental chord angle at Bullamii!ly,hc.X\\Qcn Meejar hill and 
Ungargooda, corre6ted, is subtradled from the observed angle between 
Balroyndroog and Meejar hill, to get the angle at BullamuUy , between 
Balroyndroog and Ungargooda, as an observed one. 
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TRIANGLES — continued. 


Bullumully from Ungargooda 79345.5 


No. 

TRIANGLES. 

! ^ 

OhsJ. | 

C 

Error. 

.Aiio'Ics for 
CalciiUaion. 

Distance 
in feet. 

90 

Bullamully, 

Ungargooda, 

Meejar Station, 

. . . i 

12G'’11'2T''.SS;— 0".7 
37 43 S . 19, tO ,2 



16'’02'24".8 
126 11 27.2- 
37 46 OS 

104550.2 

35795.8 

i i 


ISO 00 no 00 

f Bullamully, . 

Meejar Station from 

^ t^jgargoodfr, 


At Meejar hill, the supplemental chord angle between Booggargooda 
and Ungargooda, corredled as an observed one, and subtracted from the 
observed angle between Booggargooda and Bullamully , gives the angle 
between Bullamully and Ungargooda as an observed angle. 


1 Bullamully from Meejar Station 104550.3 

91 

1 

Bullamully, 

Meejar Station, 

Kudapoonabctta, 

34 37 32.87 
49 07 53.67 
96 14 31.37 

—0.26 

—0.27 

—0-58 

1 

■ 

34 37 33.75 
49 07 54.5 
96 14 31.75 

79536 

59763 


179 59 57.91 

( 1.11 

—3.2 

180 00 00 

C Bullamully, 

Kudapoonabctta from < 

^ Meejar Station, ... 

92 

Bullamully from Kudapoonabetta 79536 

Bullamully, 

Kudapoonabctta, 

Kumioor Station, 

7 46 56.42 
48 38 45.5 
123 34 21.12 

—0.02 
+ 0.17 
— 0.33 



7 46 55.5 
48 38 44.7 
123 34 19.8 



llSO 00 03.01 


0.18 

+ 2.86 

180 00 00.00 

C Bullamully, 

Kunnoor Staliort from I 

Kudapoonabctta, 

71655.7 

12925.8 
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SECTION III. 


Southern series of triangles, commencing from MiiUapunnabetta and 
Mysoor hill, and continued to the Malabar coast, terminating ^vith the dis- 
tance from Bullamully to Kimnoor station, which is also brought out by 
the northern series. 

VL ANGLES. 


Bchceen 

RcfeiTiiig Flag, 


Referring Flag,’. 


M Alysoor Hill. 

And 

. -Mullapuiinabctta, .... 177" 17' 25 ' 

25. 15 
27. S9 
28.5 

2 / .0 
?j.25 
25.. 5 
25.13 J 

Bettatipoor Hill, 130 06 58.05 0 

57.42/ 
36.25 r 
55.73) 

. .Mullapunnabclta, 177 47 26.50 

Bettatipoor Hill, 136 06 57.01 


26 '.50 


57.01 


Mullapunnabelta, Bettatipoor Hill, 41 40 29.49 


Referring Flag,. 


J\dullapunna,betta, 


.Mysoor Hill,. 


37 59 12 

10.75 
12.73 
12.25 
14 

10.5 
12 

12.25 
14 

13.25 

14.5 

12.75 
12 26 40.75 

55.5 

40.5 

39.5 

40.75 1 

59.25 > 
40. / 5 

40.5 
40 
39.25 j 


} 12.5S 


39.97 


Bettatipoor Hill, 
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At MuUapujinabetta, continued. 


Beficeen And 

Referriiiij Flac, Soobramanee, 59*05' 03".25'I 

07.5 
5.75 
6 
4 

8 j 

Referring Flag, .Mjsoor Hill, — 37 59 12.58 

Beitatipoor Hill, 12 26 39.97 


).75 I 

5.75 ( 

1.75 1 


Mysoor Hill, Beitatipoor Hill, ..... 50 25 52.55 


Referring Flag, 


.Soobramanee, 59 5 06 

Beitatipoor Hill, 12 26 39.97 


Bettatipoor Hill, ..Soobramanee, 46 38 26.03 


06" 


At Bettatipoor Hill. 

Mullapwnnabetta. Mysoor Hill, 87 53 46 1 

50.75 y 48.(57 

49.25 > 

Soobramanee S3 35 12.75“^ 

11.5 

9 > 11.26 

11.55 1 

11.5 J 

iSoobramaiiee, ............. Taddiandamolc, 51 37 49.75't 

52.25 

54.75 > 52 

49.5 I 
33.7 5 J 


At Taddiandamole. 


Bettatipoor Hill, 


Soobramanee, 


Soobramanee, Mount D.lli, 


54 50 32.25-1 

30.5 

32.75 

32.5 V 

29.75 
32 

28.25^ 
124 57 23 -r 

23.5 j 
19.25 V 

22.5 I 

21.75 J 


31.14 


22.1 
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At JKIoiint JDilU. 


'Betu'een 

And 



Kunduddaiamlilly, . 

...Taddiandamole, .. 

...00“ 21' 21". Tj) 
31.5 y 
2S > 

2S".08 


Munjuimpuddy, .. 

19 17 8.25) 

9.5 ^ 
10.25 3 

9.33 

1 


At Kimdiiddakamully . 


Gootnpay Hill, .... 

Annantapoor Hill, 

15 56 12 ' 

10.25 ( 
11.5 ( 
9 ' 

> 

y K).69 

Eaokul, 


37 41 43 ■ 

43.5 
43.25 : 

^ 43.25 

Goompay Hill,. . . . 


.....26 14 38.25^ 

41.25 
36 

40.25 
41 . 

1 

1 

1 39.55 


Taddiandamole, . 

151 2 SO 

24 

^ 27 

Muiijuimpuddy, . . . 

Goompay Hill, 

Taddiandamole, 


..... 25 44 28.25 
28 ! 
33 

15 56 10.69 

151 2 27 

^ 29.75 

Aniiantapoor, 

Baekul, 

166 58 37.69 

37 41 43.25 


Baekul, 


155 19 39.06 


Annajitapoor, 

Goompay Hill, 


37 41 43.25 

15 36 10.69 


Backul, 


53 37 53.94 


Taddiandamole, . , 
Baekul, 


155 19 39.06 


Muiijuimpuddy, . . 


129 35 9.31 
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At Baekul. 


Betzi'een 

Muiijuiaipuddy; 

Goompay Tli!!,., 
Coompayllill, . . 

M un j uim pudd y , 
Mount Dilli,. . . 


And 

Mount Dilli, .... 

Kuiiduddakaaiully, . . 
Annantapoor, 

■ KunJuddakaraully, . . . 

Mount Dilli, 

KuiiduJdakamully, 


SS" 37' SfiATS) 

37.75 > 
.58.5 > 

32 31 59.75 > 
6.3 \ 

11 45 56 ) 

60.75 V 
62 > 

92 36 56.25 j 
55.25 f 
55.25 C 
55.25 ' 
32 37 57.67 
32 32 01.37 


57". 67 

61.37 

59.58 

55. 5S 


KunduddakaniuUy, 65 09 59.04 


At Munjiiimpudcly Hill. 


Kunduddakamully, Mount Dilli, 100 26 09 

10.5 ( 
9.25 1 
8.5 


Goompay Iliil,. 


At Annantapoor Hill. 

... Kunduddakamully,.. 107 11 12.5 ^ 

16 . 25 ^ 
17.25 > 


Ballanandgooda, 


Ballanandgocda, 

Bullaiaully, 


At Goompay Hill. 

. . . . Bullamully, 35 09 13.5 ^ 

16.25 f 
14 i 
16 ) 

Annantapoor, 140 37 3.75 5 

4. 1 5 ^ 

6.5 r 

2.5 ' 

Kunnoor Station, 93 6 48.5 5 

50 i 
46.25) 

Bullamully, 35 9 11.94 

Kiiifiioor Station, 93 6 48.25 

Kunnoor Station, 57 57 33.31 


14.94 

4.37 

43.25 
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Belrseen 


At Bnllamully. 

And 


Ballanandgooda,- . . . . 

. . . , .Goompay Hill, - 


Balroyndroog, 

Ralrovndrooff, 


Balroyiidroog, - 

Ballanuiidgooda, 

Ballanandgooda, - — - 

• 

BallauandgooJa, 


Gooir.pay Hill, 





79 17 


59" ; 

43.15' 
41.3/5 

15.75 
22 ( 

21.75 j 
17.23 . 
13.5 
19.19 

27.31 

42.17 


42";i7 


81 27 45.14 


VII. TRIANGLES, 
Mullapunnabetta from Myroor Hill 


Ao. 

* TRIANGLES. 

Ohsd. Angle 


i 

1: ! 

1 

E.ecess. j 

p 

i 

1 

i 

An'Aes for 
(. u!i tdiUion. 

1 

Dislanrc 
in feel. 

no 

Mullnpunmbetla, .... 

Mysroor tliil, 

Battatipoor Hill, 

i „ 1 

! 50° 25 52 .55 
' 41 40 29.49 
87 5.3 48.67 

—2 '..3 
—2 ..3 
— 1 .2 


1 

.50°25'19 36 j 
41 .0) 26.6 1 
j 87 5,3 4.3.8 


Ifo 

I 1 

;i80 09 10.7 

1 1 

i i 

I V.8 

1+1"91 

il80 00 00 ^ 

1 

1 


Bettaiipoor Hill from 


MulIapuiiiiabeKa, 179294.4 


(Mviioor Hill, 207S67.4 

MulLipniiiuhctia from Beltalipoor Hill 179294.4. 


Mullapimaabi’ili, 
Soobramunce, 


46 .':8 26.0.3;— 1.98 



46 .38 24 

83 55 li.2.jj — 3.2.3 



83- ,35 8 

... 1 



±9 46 28, 

i 

i |!80 00 00 


^ MuILipunoabella, 1253359. 

SooLraiaanee iron; j 

{ ijctt/ilipoor Hill, 1 1707,34 
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TR I ANGLES — coxtinukd. 
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B-ettaLipoor Hill from Soohmjnanee 170734 

1 

1 

Ao. 

TRIA NGLES. 

Obsd. Angles. 

Difference. 

6*5 

? 2 

$.1 

p 

Angles for 
Calculation. 

Distance 
in feet. 

9j 

Gelfatipoor Iliil, 

Soobramanee, 

'raddiandamolej 

! 

51“ 37' 52" 

51 50 31.14 

— 1" .9 

— 1 .96 

• 

j 


51“ 37' .50 '.] 
73 31 40 J 
54 50 29 .2 

200262.3 

1637.30.4 





ISO 00 00.00 


r lleltalipoor Hill, 

Taddiandamole from -? 

f Sonbramanec Hill, 

j ! Soobramanee Hill from Taddiandamole 163730.4 

1 

9G 

.Soobramanee Hill, 

Taddiandainole, 

Kuaduddakaniuily, . . 

74 37 12.51 
56 ll 14.75 

— 2.21 
— 1.71 



49 11 36.6 
74 37 10.3 
56 11 13.1 


■ 

1 


ISO 00 00 

C Sucbramanee Hill, 

Kunduddakamully.from ^ 

/ Taddiandamole, 

190004.3 

149160.2 


The supplemental chord angle at Taddiandarnole, between Kiniduddaka- 
miilly and Mount Dilli, reduced as an observed one, is subtracted from the 
angle Soobnamanee hill and Momit Dilli, as observed at Taddiandainole , to 
give the angle KnndudahimuUy and Soohramanee liill. Tlie station at Kundiid- 
dakamiilly could not be seen when the angles were taken at Taddiandamole. 


4)7 

Taddiandamole from Kunduddakumully 149160.3 

raddiandainole, j 

Knndnddakamnlly, . . . 1 69 18 26.71 
Mount Dilli, i 00 28.0S 

— 1.61 
— 1.41 



50 20 S.26 
(.'9 IS 25.10 
no 21 26.61 


1 ! 


i ISO 00 00 

1 C 'raddiaiidamole, 

j Monnl Dilli from ^ 

1 ( Kunduddakamullv, - 

16054S.9 

132113 - 
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The supplemental chord angle at Kundiiddukamully , between Mount Dilli 
and Munjuimpiiddy , made as an observed angle by applying the correction, 
and subtracted from the observed angle between Munjuimpiiddy and Tad- 
diandamole, gives the angle Mount Dilli and Taddiandamole as an observed 
angle. 

TRIANGLES — continued. 


Kunduddakamully from Mount Dilli 130,113 

No. 

TRIANGLES. 

Obsd. Angles. 

Difference. 

Spherical 

Excess. 

Error. 

Angles for 
Calculation. 

Distance 
in feet. 


Kunduddakamully, , . . 

86-01' 12".S5 

— r 



36'‘0r IV'.So 



Mount Dilli, 

• • • 




28 48 50.21 



Baekul, 

65 09 59 .0* 

— 0 .6 



65 09 58 . 1 4 


93 


1 

i 


jlSO 00 00 00 





(Kunduddakamully, 

70162 



Baekul from < 








{ Mount Dilli, 


145223.2 


In this triangle the same supplemental chord angle between Mount Dilli 
and Munjuimpiiddy , corrected, is added to the observed angle at Kundudda^ 
hamully, between Buekul and Munjuimpiiddy , to get the observed angle be- 
tween Mount Dilli and Baekulr 


[ Kunduddakamully from Baekul 70162 

1 

99 

K unduddakamully, 

Baekul, 

Goompajr Hill, 

53 37 53.94 
92 36 55.58 

1 

— 0 .4 
— 0 .9 


53 37 53.54 
92 36 54.68 
33 45 11.78 

126145.9 

I016S1.2 



1 1 

1 1 

ISO 00 00.00 

(Kunduddakamully, 

Goompay Hill from < 

( Baekul, 
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TRIANGLES — continued. 
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The same side Bullamidly from hill brought out down from 

the northern series is 71655.7 feet: therefore the mean will be 71657.55 
feet. Hence, as the side Bullamtilly from hill, brought down from 

the northern series, is to the mean, so is the side Meejar hill and Kudapoo= 
nabetta, brought down by the northern series, to 59764.6 feet, as derived 
from the mean of both series. 

TRIANGLES — continued. 
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SECONDARY TRIANGLES. 


Kudapoonabetta from Kooliebogooda 36956.5 


'io. 

TRIANGLES. 

1 

Obsd. Angles. 

DUtances from the intersected Objects in Feet. 

i 


Kudapoonabetta, 

Kooliebofifooda, 

1 Eetlgah Station, 

86" IE 32' 

95 28 59 

68 19 19 

^ Eedg-ah Station _ ^ 

|171 10.2 
j59680.7 

Eedgah Station from Kooliebogooda 39680.7 


j Eedgah Station, 

Kooliebogooda, 

[Station on the Beach, . 

66 09 43 1 

14 30 24 

99 19 53 1 

Station on the Beach, ^ 

10073 

36782.3 

Bullamully from Goompay Hill 54990.2 1 

1 

i Bullamully, 

(ioompay Dill, 

Mangalore, 

; 76 37 33 
' 69 16 59 

34 05 28 

^ Mangalore, \ 

\ y ° ^ 

191763.7 

j9514G.7 

Bullamully from Kunnoor Station 71659.4 


Bullamully, 1 

Kunnoor Station, 

Mangalore, 

4 50 12 

158 37 57 

16 SI 51 

^ Mangalore, ^ 

{.91761.4 

21234.9 

1 

Mount Dillifrom Kundudddkamully 132113 

1 

Mount Dilli, j 

Kunduddakamully, ] 

Cannanore, i 

132 10 39 

18 46 24 

29 02 57 

^ Cannanore, ^ 

i 

87563.4 

201632.7 

Taddiandamole from Mount Dilli 160548.9 

j jTaddiandamole, 

j iMount Dilli, 

j (Cannanore, 

31 59 09 

71 49 11 

76 11 40 

^ Cannanore, ^ 

157072 

87574.2 

Taddiandamole from Cannanore 157072 

! 1 

1 

1 

Taddiandamole, 

Cannanore, 

Station in Redoubt, . . 

16 51 05 

98 16 45 

61 52 10 

^ Station in Redoubt, ^ 

171686.4 

50294.4 

! Taddiandamole from Station in Redoubt 171686.4 


I'adtliandainole, 

Station in Redoubt, .. 
Tellicherry, 

1 29 26 

1.32 59 33 

46 58 01 

^ Tellicherry, ^ 

175846.6 

6143.1 

_ 
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SECTION IV. 

Latitude of Dodagoontah Station, with the position of its Meridian. 

Dodagoontah station is selected as the point of departure in preference 
to the observatory at Madras, as it is nearly in the middle of the Penin- 
sula, and its meridian is intended to be carried down to Cape Comorin. It 
has already been extended below the latitude of 1 1°, and the series of tri- 
angles from which it is deduced, being to form the foundation of all the 
branches which may hereafter be carried to each coast, I have considered 
it as the properest meridian to which all latitudes and relative longitudes 
should be referred. 

8 . Zenith distances of stars observed Sit Dodagoontah, with their cor- 
rections for precession, nutation, aberration, and the semi-annual solar 
equation, back to the beginning of the year tSo^, for determining the 
latitude of that station. 


Observations at Dodagoontah. 

a SERPENTIS. 


NT. a REST POINT ON THE LIMB 5’ 55' S. 


180 j 

Face. 

Ohsd. Zenith 
Distances, 

Correc- 

tion, 

Correct Zenith 
Distances. 

Thermometers. 

Month. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

July 10. 

E. 

5’ 

57' 

01" 

.49 

7". 11 

5^ 

56' 

57" .35 

70” 

70” 

^ 12. 

W. 

5 

56 

59 

.38 

6 .93 

5 

56 

52 .45 

73 

73 

13. 

E. 

5 

57 

07 

.74 

6 .64 

5 

57 

01 .10 

79.5 

79 

18. 

W. 

5 

56 

54 

.73 

6 .36 

5 

56 

48 .37 

78 

78 

19. 

E. 

5 

57 

9 

.64 

6 .26 

5 

37 

3 .38 

76 

76 

24. 

W. 

5 

58 

59 

.24 

5 .82 

5 

36 

53 .43 

79.5 

79 

26. 

E. 

5 

57 

05 

.74 

5 .66 

5 

57 

00 .08 

75.5 

75 

27. 

W. 

5 

56 

52 

.13 

.5 .58 

5 

36 

46 .35 

79 

79 

29. 

E. 

5 

56 

59 

.41 

5 .43 

5 

56 

53 .98 

72 

72 

31. 

W. 

5 

56 

32 

.73 

5 .28 

5 

36 

17 .45 

75.5 

76 

1806 June 19. 

E. 

5 

56 

16 

.76 

19 .08 

5 

56 

57 .68 

73 

73 

20. 

W. 

5 

56 

10 

.88 

18 .95 

5 

.56 

51 .93 

72 

72 

22. 

W. 

5 

56 

07 

.38 

18 .70 

5 

56 

48 .68 

76 

76 

23. 

E. 

5 

56 

13 

.21 

18 ..57 

5 

56 

54 .64 

73 

73 


75.1 1 73.1 


R 4 
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« HERCULIS. 

NEAREST POiyr O.V THE LIMB 1“ 35' N. 


1805 

j 

1 Ohsli. Zeniih 

1 

1 , 

1 Correct 

Zenith 

1 Therhiomctci'i. 

7\'Io^th. i 


1 



• 1 

'sj 

1 Distance, 


Upper. 


July 12.' 

E. 

1° 

ol' 

19" 

QO 

+ 

o '. 59 

j E 37' 

20 " 

.22 

68“ 

09“ 

]G. 

E. 

1 

37 

20 

.53 

0 -27 

1 

1 1 ‘^'T 

20 

.26 

72.5 

73 

J9. 

W. 

1 

37 

37 

.11 

0 .73 

1 37 

Jii 

.41 

73 

73 

28. 

vv. 

1 

37 

35 

.88 

2 .03 

1 37 

S.‘3 

.83 

74 

74 

29. 

1 E. 

1 

37 

22 

.55 

2 .16 

1 37 

20 

.79 

TG 

lO 

31. 

E. 

1 

37 

23 

.15 

2 .42 

1 37 

20 

.71 

69 

OS. 5 

August 2. 

VV. 

1 

37 

-y.) 

.25 

2 .66 

1 37 

32 

.60 

77.5 

77.5 

7 

i 

1 

37 

21 

.76 

3 .26 

1 37 

21 

.50 

71.5 

72 

8. 

Vv'. 1 

1 

37 

35 

.89 

3 .371 1 -37 

33 

.52 

7 1 .5 

71 

9 . 

1 E. 

1 

37 

25 

.55 

3 .48 

i 1 37 

22 

.08 

; 71 

71 

10 . 

w. 

1 

37 

35 

.79 

j 3 .58 

1 37 


.21 

73 

7J 

12. 

E. 

] 

37 

21 

.75 

1 3 .78 

I 37 

20 

.98 

74 

74 

n.i 

\v. 

1 

37 

37 

.87 

3 .981 

1 1 57 

33 

.89 

74 

74 

15.1 

E. 1 

1 

i. 

37 

27 

.05 

4 .171 

1 1 37 

22 

.89 

71.5 

71 


Mean,.. I 73 I 73.5 


« OPHIUCHI. 


y STREET POINT O.V THE LIMB 0° 15' S. 








+ 







July 12. 

E. 

0 

17 

14 

.19 

0 

.29 

0 

17 

14 

.78 

69 

70 

13. 

\y. 

0 

17 

03 

.10 

0 

.46 

0 

17 

03 

.36 

71 

72 

15. 

E. 

0 

17 

11 

.54 

0 

.77 

0 

17 

14 

.31 

71 

71.5 

19. 

E. 

0 

17 

11 

.60 

1 

.43 

0 

17 

13 

.03 

75 

75 

22. 

\V. 

0 

16 

59 

.10 

1 

.89 

0 

17 

00 

.99 

74 

74 

28. 

E. 

0 

17 

10 

.74 

2 

.76 

0 

17 

13 

.59 

74 

74 

29. 

W. 

0 

16 

57 

.63 

2 

.89 

0 

17 

00 

.52 

76.5 

76 

50. 

E. 

0 

17 

09 

.24 

<> 

o 

.02 

0 

17 

12 

.25 

77 

77 

31. 

W. 

0 

16 

58 

.93 

o 

o 

.15 

0 

17 

02 

.08 

69.5 

69 

August 7. 

E. 

0 

17 

08 

.51 

4 

.02 

0 

17 

12 

.5'J 

72 

72 

8. 

W. 

0 

16 

57 

.24 

4 

.14 

0 

17 

01 

.38 

71 

71 

9. 

E. 

0 

17 

09 

.08 

4 

.25 

0 

17 

13 

o o 

71 

71 

10. 

W. 

0 

16 

67 

.76 

4 

.36 

0 

17 

02 

.12 

73 

7'J 

[Q 

E. 

0 

17 

07 

.54 

4 

.58 

0 

17 

12 

.12 

73 

73 

14. 

W. 

0 

15 

bo 

.13 

1 ^ 

.78 

0 

16 

59 

.91 

74 

74 

17. 

1 E. 

0 

17 

8 

.74 

5 

.07 

0 

17 

13 

.81 

l'2.j 

72.5 


iMeaii, .. I 72.7 | 72.S 
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^^l:.^p^sT roi\T o\ t/.-e l?}!p, 2° .50 S. 


1S05 

! ^ 

0/; 

'TrtTf/ ^cnit/i 

JJisia.-H e. 

r 

Cor red SrnHJt 
DStajic. 

j. TiieriPO' r(cr. 

Monfh. 


1 ^ 

j -Lo-urr. 

Ju’v 12. 

u. 

2” 

.30' 

53" .13 

i 7'' JiG 

2“ .31 

03' .09 

> 67°. 3 

CS° 

■ 13.' 

w. 

2 

30 

42 >i) 

& .17 

i 2 30 

.30 .97 

i 

70 

15, 

r.. 

O 

50 

r, I . 30 

i S .5/ 

1 2 61 

0 .07 

1 

70 

k:. 

'W. 

^ 2 

30 

42 ..30 

.8 .7 7 

! 2 60 

3i dl 

i 70 

71 

in. 


' cA 

30 

6.3 ..30 

1 9 .‘0 

; 2 31 

4 .s;i 


/ J 

oo 1 

’ \V. 

i o 

30 

67 .!0 

i !; 0! 

! 2 50 

47 .,3i 


72.5 

.?].! 


1 2 

30 

60 . -10 

ill 

: 2 .'3 1 

1 .<-8 

09 

: 09 

August 7. ' 

' > . 

2 

.30 

.‘.9 .40 

i2 .7(' 

1 2 30 

.32 .10 

70 

1 70 


c. 

1 o 

60 

40 .i::> 

0^ .‘2 

i 2 50 

.39 .f!3 

! 09.3 

j 70 


\v. 

2 

50 

40 .7 3 i 

.0^ 

’ 2 30 

3.'j .8,3 

1 

! 70 

10. 

!■:. 

2 

.30 

49 .,30 1 

^oi- 

2 ,31 

2 .71 

i 70 

1 70 

12. 

\v. 

2 

30 

.‘8 ..3,3 

IJ .33 

2 60 

31 .88 1 

7J 

72 

13. 1 

!•]. 

2 

,70 

48 .(),'} 1 

!J So 

2 31 

2 .33 1 

70 

70 

17.1 

W. 

o 

30 

68 .60 ' 

il .27 

2 .30 

32 .,37 

72 ! 

72 

20.’ 

K. 

2 

30 

•19 .00 1 

:i .70 

2 3 i 

3 .70 I 

70 

70 

.30.1 

w. 

2 

All 

.';S .20 ' 

!3 .<'}i 

2 50 

.31 . 1 ! 1 

72 1 

72 








7o.fi j 

"To.O " 
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EST rOlAT O.V 

T/d: ji'jE 

4 S3 8. 









1 -1 




1 


JuH’ 12. 

1 ' 

1 i . 

4 

i 


.02 

1 8 

19 

4 ,58 

01 .11 

1 07.3 

08 

15. 

.7. 

4 

37 

42 

..‘.9 

! 8 

0^ 

4 37 

.5 1 .07 

1 

70 

13. 

i;. 

4 

<77 

30 

.17 

, !' 

07 

4 .'8 

(.3 .,5 4 

0'9 

70 

10. 

'A'. 

4 

/ 

4,3 

..‘ 9 

i ^ 

Vi 

4 .57 

32 .f53 

70 

71 



4 

■ / 


.1! 

1 9 

s;: 

4 .',8 

3 .';7 

r- ■ 

i J 

72.5 

2 L 

w. 

4 

«, I 

42 

.01 

liO 

! I 

4 .57 

. :V 

/ -> 

73 

29. 

i':. 

•1 

«.> 1 

77 

..^ 9 

111 

f),3 

4 38 

7 .51 

71.3 

71.6 ■ 

30. 

w. 

'i* 

( 4 1 

40 

. 77‘ 

11 

S2 

4 7v 

39 .9) 

7(i 

70 

31. 

!:. 

4 

77 

61 

.81 

; 1 

<*(i, 

:..s 

S .85'.' 

(■■9 

09 

August 7. 

>7. 

.J 

7 1 

40 


13 

f ■ ■■ 

o— 

*5 t..' i 

31 .0,0 

71 

71 

8. 


*j , 

,‘•1 


..'7 

i.'j 

1 ) 

4 S 

(.1 

09.3 

70 

9. 

W. 

4 

77 

1 

.99 

IS 

w' 

1 37 

o5 ,77 

70 

70 

10. 

E. 

4 


48 

1 

! <~ 

1 kJ 

V'‘ 

4 :s 

i .9,5' 

70 

70 

12. 

A. 1 

4 

7/ 

39 

.70 

i o 

‘ O 

■9’ 

4 .57 

3S .(„■) 

r- ' \ 

1 <> 

72 


E. I 

4 

7»7 

78 

.17 

. % 

1 f 

i}, 

4 ^ 5 

2 .21 

70 

70 

17.! 

W'. 1 

4 

/ 

41 

.80 

14 

oo’ 

'1 37 

56 .15 

7V 

72 

20- 

1 

4 

J t 

49 

.77 

14 

99' 

4 38 

4 ..SO 

70 

70 

30.1 \V. i 

<1 

7 / 

77 

.89 

10 

10 

4 37 

34 .03 

72 

72 

Mean. - . 1 

■ 

71.1 

71.2 


S 


4 
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13 A Q^U I L JE. 

Nr.iREiT POIXT OX THE LIMB 7° 5' S. 


1S06 


Observed Zenith 

8 

^ 0 

Correct Zenith 

Thermometer. 

Month. 

^ 1 

! 

Distance. 

sj 

Distance. 

Upper. 1 

Toxer. 

Aiic;ust 25.1 

E. 

7” 03' 3S''.G2 

+ 1 
28 ' .27; 

\ 

T M .^9 

70” 

76* 

20 . 

!vv. 

7 03 29 .87 

26 .371 

1 7 3 56 .21 

1 72 

7 J 

27. 

i 17 i 
|L. 1 

7 03 40 .87 ' 

,26 .I7l 

I / 4 / .34 

i "I 

71 

« 




Mean,. . 

! 73 

r- 0 rx 

UJ.O 


- . ♦ 

A R C T U R U S. 

XEJBEST POrXT OX THE LIMB 7 10 N. 


1805 

J ul r 1 1 . 

W. 

7 

12 

12 .43 

7 

.50 

1 

7 

12 

19 .93 

1 

74.5 

74.5 

13. 

E. 

' 7 

11 

58 .13 

7 

,06 

i 7 

12 

65- 

.49 

74 

74.5 

16.!\V. 

7 

12 

11 ..36 

7 

.18: 

7 

12 

18 ..52 

77 

77 

22. 

E. 

7 

11 

59 .98 

6 

.8.3j 

7 

12 

6 .83 

80 

79.5 

26. 

\V. 

7 

12 

13 .26 

6 

.601 

7 

12 

19 

.95 1 

1 84 

83 





• 





Mean, . . 

! 77.9 1 

77.7 


M A R K A B. 

XEABE^T POIXT OX THE LIMB 1 10 N, 


August 13. 

E. 

1 9 

50 

.40 

22 

Til 

I 

9 

28 

.28 

68 

68 

11. 

W. 

1 10 

5 

.30 

22 

.32 

1 

9 

42 

.98 

69 

70 

17. 

E. 

1 9 

55 

.00' 

22 

.93 

I 

9 

32 

.07 

69 

70 

. 21. 

W. 

1 10 

5 

.30 

23 

.72 

I 

9 

41 

..58 

68 

69 

23. 

W. 

1 10 

06 

.00 

21 

.09 

1 

9 

41 

.91 

72 

72 

28. 

W. 

1 10 

4 

.40 

24 

.98 

T 

9 

39 

.42 

68 

69 

29. 

E. 

1 10 

00 

.00 

25 

.18 

I 

9 

34 

.82 

72 

72 

30. 

VV. 

1 10 

6 

..50 

25 

.35 

I 

9 

11 

.15 

71 

71 

Mean, . . 

~693j 1 

“7(n 


V P E G A S I. 

NEAREST POIXT OX THE LIMB I 5 N. 


■ 1 1 

“ 





. r.- 

• 



- 


August 22 . ]E. 

I 

6 

21 

.2(5 

21 

.01 

I 5 

57 

J22 

68 

60 

23. \V. 

I 

6 

31 

.63 

21 

.42 

1 6 

07 

.21 

70 

71 

27. ‘e. 

I 

6 

23 

.,50 

21 

.93 

I 5 

58 

..;>5 

68 

69 

30. v7. : 

I 

6 

35 

.13 

25 

. 1 ; 

I 6 

09 

.69 1 

68 

70 

Mean, . . 

1 (-S..) 

1 
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Means of the Zenith Distances taken on the right and left Arcs, corrected for 
refraction, equation of the sectorial tube, and the mean runs 

of the Micrometer. 

Previous to this arrangement of the zenith distances it may be pro- 
per to say a few words on the different corrections here mentioned. 

The refraction is had from the tables of mean refraction, and no 
notice taken of the barometer or thermometer, or of the he ghts of the 
stations abot'e the level of the sea, considering it doubtful what correc- 
tions to applv until observations are made, and tables cf refraction con- 
structed, for this climate, and for different elevations. 

The corrections for the micrometer were determined by taking the 
runs between every dot on the arc when the mean temperature was j.g, 
it having been discovered upon more minute attention, that one degree 
on the limb was more than 3600 divisions marked seconds on the micro, 
meter; and the average of all the results gave 300.1. Iherefore one 
minute counted by that scale required a deduction of o'.c66 to give its 
true measure from the nearest dot. In all these observations two ther- 
mometers were used, one opposite the upper axis, the other opposite the 
a-c, and the experiments for ascertaining the runs were made when the 
ther rnometers stood at the same degree. 

This error in the scale of the micrometer has doubtless arisen in a 
great measure from the unequal expansion of the sectorial tube and the 
frame 'which carries it, whereby the point of the screw does not coincide 
with the centre of the steel plate against which it presses, and in con- 
sequence causes a greater equation than what would arise simply from 
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tlwj expansion of the arc while the point rested on the centre of the plate. 
Exclusive of the above correction, I have endeavoured to make some 
allowance for the variation of temperature from 74 '’, but I have found it 
too-irifiing to be notiv-ed. 

The correction for the sectorial tube, is a small equation which arises 
when the temperature above is different from that below; on which ac- 
count the expansion and contraction of the tube are n ;t in the same ratio 
with those of the arc. This irregularity, like the last, is in general verv 
inconsiderable, though the correction for it is taken into account. 


ZEXITH DISTAXCES at Dodagoontah, arranged and finally cor- 
rected. 


Ibdj 

J'l/i liLH . 


Left J:C. 


u SERPENTIS. 


ylrc. 


1S0,5 
Mo, all. 



Juls 10.' 0 ’ j(j' 

57 ' .;,5 I 

JiCv 12. 

5° 

o(i' 

52' 

.45 1 

'lean, 

5° 56' 53 ' 

’ .82 

to. 6 bl 

1 .!() 

18.' 

5 

5G 

48 

.j7 I 

Ivefraclioa &c. . . 

+ 5 


10. 5 57 

3 .;.b 

,21.' 

5 

5b' 

53 

.42 ! 



— 

L\i. 5 51 

0 .os 

27. 

5 

50 

46 

.53 1 

Zenith llistaiircs, 

5 56 59 

.61 

L'9. 5 56 

59 .98 

51. 

5 

56 

47 

.45 j 

1 



1 19. 5 57 

57 .68 

1806 } ,,,, 1 

5 

5G 

51 

.93 




J unj ^ 


.luiR'S 1 








2J. 5 56 

51 .61 

*22 \ 
1 

' o 

50 

48 

.68 




■ Mean, . . 5 56 

57 .67 1 

1 

?.Lan, . . I 

1 ^ 

50 

49 

.97 ' 
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1803 

Left Arc. 

IbiuJ 

Might Arc. 

i\Iean» 

M'S, nil. 

Month. 

July 

P37'00'' . 41 

July 12. 

r37'20''.22 I 

\Tean, 1“37'27" 

.52 

28. 

1 37 .3''> .83 

IG. 

1 37 20 .2G I 

Rchacr.Oii 6cc + 1 

.4/ 

Augu&t 2. 

1 .37 33 .GO 

29. 

1 37 20 .39 1 




s. 

1 .o‘2 

c» r 
^1. 

1 37 20 .74 

Zcuith Dislaut’e, . . 1 37 28 

.99 

10. 1 

1 37 33 .21 

August 7. 

1 37 21 .50 



■ 11. 

1 37 33 .89 

9. 

1 37 22 





12. 

1 37 20 .98 





IG. 

1 37 22 .89 



>Ienn, . . 

• 

1 1 'O 1 

i O/ 

jVIean,. . 

1 37 21 .13 

' 



« O P H I U C H I. 


July 12. 

0 

17 

It 

.78 ’ 

July 

1 o 

lo. 

0 

17 

03 

.56 

Mean, 

. 0 

17 

7 

.40 

15. 

0 

17 

11 

1 



17 

0 

.99 

Kclractioii &c 

. . • 


0 

.31 

19. 

0 

17 

13 

.03 



1 0 

17 

0 

.52 ! 

[.Zenith Distance,. 




— 

28. 

0 

17 

13 

.5 


31. 

0 

17 

O 

.08 1 

. 0 

17 

7 

.71 

30. 

0 

17 

12' 

.20 

August 

8. 

0 

17 

I 

.58 






August 7. 

0 

17 

12 



10. 

0 

17 

2 

.12 






9, 

0 

17 

13 

.33 


14. 

0 

IG 

59 

.91 






12. 

0 

17 

12 

.12 












17. 

0 

17 

ij 

.81 


1 










Mean,,. 

0 

17 

13 

..30 

1 Mean 

.,..1 

0 

17 

1 

.51 











V 

A 

p 1 

I 1 

IE. 






July 12. 

2 

51 

3 

.09 

July 

13. 

2 

50 50 

.97 

Mean, 

. 2 

50 

57 

.0 

15, 

2 

51 

0 

.07 

16. 

2 

50 

51 

.27 

Refraction &c 

• • . 

+ . 

2 

.78 

19. 

2 

51 

4 

.8G 

I 

22. 

2 

50 

47 

.34 






31. 

2 

51 

1 

.98 

August 

7. 

2 

50 

.52 

.JG 

Zenith Distance,. 

2 

50 

59 

.78 

August 8. 

2 

50 

59 

.05 


9. 

2 

50 

53 

.83 






* 10. 

2 

51 

2 

.74 


12. 

2 

50 

51 

.88 






13. 

2 

51 

2 

.33 


17. 

2 

50 

52 

.01 

, 





20. 

2 

51 

Cl 

o 

.70 


30. 

2 

50 

54 

.a 






TMcan,. . 

2 

51 

2 

.23 

Mean 


2 

50 

51 

.77 
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1805 

Left Arc. 

1805 

Right Arc. 

3Ican. 

Month. 

Month. 

. July 12. 

4'“ 38' 

4" 

.11 

July 13. 

4“ 37' 51" .07 

Mean, 4“ 37' 

58' .73 

15. 

4 .38 

5 

.54 

16. 

1 37 52 .65 

Het’raction &c. .. + 

4 .64 

19. 

4 38 

5 

.97 

22. 

4 37 52 .42 



29. 

4 38 

5 

.51 

30. 

4 37 52 -.21 

Zenilh Distance, . .4 38 

0 <11 

0 

31. 

4 38 

3 

.83 

August 7. 

4 37 51 .09 



Aiiarust 8. 


1 

.66 

9. 

4 37 55 .33 



10. 

4 38 

1 

.93 ' 

12. 

4 37 53 .65 ) 



13.' 

1 38 

g 

.2) 

17. 

4 .37 56 .45 i 



20. 

4 .38 

4 

.36 

30. 

4 37 54 .05 



Mean, . . 

1 4 38 

0 

0 

.91 

Mean,. . 

4 37 53 .55 




a A Q^U I L 


1806 1 




1806 1 





August 25. 

7 

4 

4 .89 

August 26. 

7 3 56 .21 

Mean, 7 

4 

1 .18 

27. 

7 

4 

7 .34 

1 Mean,.. 


Slefraction &c 

+ 

7 .IS 

Meaa, . . 

7 

4 

6 . 1 ! • 


7 3 .56 .24 

Zr.nitii Di.staiice, . . 7 

4 

8 .36 


MARK A B. 


1805 



1 

1 







August 1 4. 

1 9 

42 

.98 

Augu.st 13. 

1 , 

9 

28 

.28 

Moan, 1 

9 36 .57 

21. 

I 9 

-U 

.as 

17. 

1 

9 


.07 

ilei’raetion &c. .... 

+ 1.19 

2.3. 

1 9 

41 


29. 

1 

Jl 

9 


.82 

— 

— 

2S. 

1 9 

39 

.42 

i 





Zen illi Distance, . . 1 

9 37.76 

30. 

1 9 

41 

. 15 

1 




i 

1 



Mean,. . 

1 9 

41 

.41 

Mean,. . 

1 


31 

. i 0 
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August 23. 

J 

6 

7 .21 ] 

August 22. 

1 

5 

57 

00 

.Mcr,n, 1 

6 

3 .i7 

30. 

1 

6 

9 .69 

27. 

1 

5 

3S 

.56 

lieh'uction &c. 

+ 

1 .06 

Mean , . . 

1 

6 

8 .45 

Mean,. . 

1 

5 

57 

.89 

-Zeniili Distance,. . 1 

6 

4 .2..' 
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ARCTURUS. 


1805 

1 


i 

1 

July i1. 

! 7’ 1-2' 

July 

7* 12' 5" .79 

IVRmi!, 7“ 12' 12" .81 

16. 

7 iO 18 .52 

22. 

7 12 6 .SJ 

iicfi ict.on &c. ... H- 7 .03 


7 12 19 .05 








Zc-uithDisO'.ccc, ..7' 12 19 .84 

Mean,. . 

7 12 19 .77 

Mean,. . 

7 12 0 .10 

j 


The Laiitude of Dodagoontah Siaiion, deduced from the foregoing Stars. 


S TA R S. 


1 Out l/ic begitintiig of 


latitude. 


Alcan DccUnaiion. f otrccl Z. T)isUince.\ 

i I 



Arctiirus, 

20° 

12' 

19 

.2,5 N, 

7° 

12 

19" 

.84 

N. 

12° 59' 

59' 

.59 N, 


.Serp'mtis, 

7 

3 

0 

.5 

5 

F)6 

59 

.61 



59 

.97 


lleiculi'', V... 

7 i 

X X 

37 

50 

.96 

1 

57 

28 

.99 

A'. 


61 

.97 

a 

Ojjliiuclii, 

12 

42 

.50 

.91 

0 

17 

7 

.71 

8. 


58 

.62 

V 

A'jnil.'e, 

10 

8 

58 

..54 

O 

50 

59 

.78 

S. 


58 

. 19 


.ii.iir,' 

S 

21 

55 

.5.5 

4 

58 

o 

.54 



56 

.87 

r= 

A'i’iii-'' 

0 

OJ 

fsQ 

.71 

7 

4 

Q 

.75 



61 

.44 

jM.irknh, 

It 

9 

40 

.09 

1 

9 

•j • 

.76 

iN . 


62 

. 3 J 

V 



li 

(J 

4 

.7 

1 

6 

4 

.25 

N. 


60 

.47. 










Mean, 

— 

12 5.9 

59 

.91 


This is one of the stations alluded to in the note p. 291, where the plum- 
met is supposed to have been drawn to the northward ; in wliich case the 
latitude here deduced must be something in defecl. 


9. Pole-star observations at Dodagoontah Station, reduced for deter- 
mininp; the position of the Meridian. 


! 8tl» 

. If parent Pclar 

! 

Ratilude. 

• 

yJzin'Hths. 

Angle f.-clufcn 
the Po!c~itar cS' 
jAintp. 

Ang^f Odu'ctn 
the N. Pole and 
I.d/’p. 

At-mh. 

\ Disliaicc. 

.hiiy 19. 

1°4,J .58- .20 

4 



riii 42 AW 

1°31' 53" .00 

0° 1 1 49.16 

OO 

I 45 57 .57 




1 46 41 .70 

1 31 56 .27 

0 14 45 .45 

8, 

1 45 54 .07 


iO 


1 46 78 .10 

1 31 51 .25 

0 14 46 .8,5 

12. 

1 4‘j 55 .05 


Ut 


1 46 3j ,06 

1 51 48 .50 

Oil ’is .56 

17. 

1 45 51 .70 


O 


1 16 5”' .67 

1 3! 46 .25 

0 14 49 .42 

18. 

1 43 51 .44 


<D 


1 46 .‘-.6 .40 

1 SI 47 .50 

0 11 47 .90 

19. 

1 43 51 .16 




1 46 tl .10 

1 31 45 .50 

0 14 49 .60 

2;j. 

1 43 50 .04 


lo 

1*^ 


1 46 33 .97 

1 31 45 .50 

0 14 48 .47 


i 43 49 .09 




1 16 32 .99 

1 31 43 .50 

0 14 49 .49 

27. 

1 43 48 .83 
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• SECTION V. 

Length of the Perpendicular Degree, and the Latitudes and relative Lon^ 
gitudes of all the great Stations of Observation, and 
other places on the two Coasts, 

10. The measurement of an arc perpendicular to the meridian, and the 
length of a degree in latitude 12° 55' 10". 

For determining the latitude of Savendroog , we have at Dodagoontah 
station, the hearing of Savendroog station with the meridian 76" 10' i8".6’a 
S. and the distance between these two stations = 121933.2 feet. 
These will give the westing of Savendroog = 118399.2 feet, and the 
southing of the point on the meridian of Dodagoontah, where the perpen- 
dicular let fall from Savendroog , will cut the said meridian = 29143.3 
feet, which is equal to an arc of 4' 48 ".88, and this dedu6led from the 
latitude of Dodagoontah gives 12^ 55' 11". 03. The westing will give an 
arc perpendicular to the meridian 19' 29'".04, with which, and the co- 
latitude of the above point, the latitude of Savendroog will be had 12° 
55' 10^24. 


Note. The meridional degree is taken at 604-98 fatho7ns, being the com- 
puted degree for latitude 12° 55' 10", as deduced from the measured de- 
grees for latitude 11° 59' 53" and latitude 52° 02' go". 
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Fole-S tar Observations at Mullapunnabetta Station, reduced for determining 

the posifioji of the Meridian. 
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Pole-Star Observations at Yerracondah Statiori, reduced for determining the 

position of the Meridian. 
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As the latitudes were necessary for commuting the azimuths, they were 
first had spherically for the two stations at Mullapunnaheita and Terracon- 
dah, by taking the westing and easting from the meridian of Savendroog, and 
converting them into parts of great circles. These came so near the truth, 
that on recomputing the azimuths by the latitudes finally brought out, there 
was no sensible difterence. 


It may be remarked here, that no double azimuths have been taken. 
The pole-star being so low, and the vapour iii the atmosphere so great in 
general, that I have never, except in two instances, been able to discern it 
while the sun v/as above the horizon. 
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The Arc comprehended by the Meridians of Savendroog and Mullapun- 

iiabetta. 

Let S and M be the stations at Savendroog and Mullapunnabetta, and P 


the pole, and SR be a great circle per- 
pendicular to the meridian SP at S, and 
also Ss a parallel of latitude at the same 
point S. Then we have given the ob- 
served angles PSM and PMS, the dis- 
tance SM, and the latitude of S, to find 
the latitude of M. 


P' 



In the spheriodical triangle MSR, the angle MSR = 90® — Z.PSM = 
o® 2' i 4 ". 73 , and the angle SMR = 180® — ^ PMS =: 90® 11' 15 '.61, 
and these being corredled for the chords, we shall have the angle MSR 
= 02' 14 ''. 73 , and tlie angle RMS = 90® 11 ' i5".58 for the chord an- 
gles. Whence the angle SRM = 180® — sums of the above angles, or 
89 ° 46' 29" .69, and with these and the side or chord MS, the distance 
given by the triangles, we s'nall find tlie chord of the perpendicular arc 
SR = 357644-b and tlie side MR = 233. 64 feet, and this last may be ta- 
ken either as a chord or arc indixierently. 


Now the spherical excess of the triangle SMR is o".02, and the sum of 
the corrections for the angles MSR and SMR being — ■ o".o3, the difierence 
between this sum and the said spherical excess is -f- o".oi the corredtion 
for the angle MRS, v. Inch applied to the chord angle, we get the angle 
MRS or PRS as an observed angle, equal 89® 4S' 29".6S. 


Continue the meridian FS to t, and draw Rt parallel to Ss. Then, 
since the small angle SRt, or its equal RSs, is half the difierence between 
tile angles PRS and PSR, that is hall tlie difierence between 90° and the 
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vr.o — (sr;' 46 ' SO '.fi:".) 

X iJrgir n‘Sr.o cn observed one, we have— ^ =1 G 44 .iG, the 

angle iiSs. Hence in triangle RSs considered as a plene one, there are 
given the angles at R and S and the side SR, as formerly found, from 
which will he had Ss and Rs equal 4357642.0’ free and 702.51 feet respeht- 
ively; as also Ms (= Rs — RM) equal 468.87 feet, which measures the 
distance between the parallels of S and hi. But 4GS.87 feet as an arc on 
the meridian is 4" .65, which subtracted from the latitude of S gives 
ss' os ".59 for the latitude of M, the station at Miillapunnuhetta. 

Hence in the triangle SPM there are given the sides SP and MP (the 
co-latitudes of S and M) and the angles PSM, PMS, the observ^ed angles 
atS and M. Then, as the tangent 77" 4' 52''. 085 ; tangent o’ d ■ ' 

tangent 89° 53 i4"-83 : tangent o" 4 31" -26 ; which last applied to the half 
sum of the observed angles, we get 89’ 53' 14". 83 -f- 4' si'beG t= Sq^ 57' 
46 ".o 9 and 89^ 53' i4’b83 ■ — -i. 31 .26 89^ 48' 43 ^57 for the angles at 

Savendroog and Mullapunnabetta such as they would have been observed 
on a sphere. Then proceeding by spherical computation with the sides 
PS, PM., and the angles PSM and PMS given, the angle SPM, or differ- 
ence of longitude of S and M will be had equal 1° 00' 24^.44, from which 
ajid the side SP in the right angled spherical triangle PSR the side SR or 
arc SR perpendicular to the meridian PS at the point S w ill be liad equal 
58' 32".? t. 

Now the chord of the arc SR is had = 557644.6 feet, half of wliicli 
will be as the sine of half the arc SR, and from which is got the radiu.s of 
the same arc, and thence the length of the arc SR is found to be 357650.8 
feet. T. hen as 58' 52".7i : 357650-8 : : 60': 364463 3 feet, or 60743.8 fatlioms, 
for the measure of the degree at right angles to the meridian of *S'a- 
v-endroog^ 
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u U 

The Arc comprelicndidhy the Meridians of Savendroog a7id Yerracorpiah, ■ 

Let S and Y be the stations at Savendroo^ and Terracondah respectively, 

and let the latitude of Y be deduced 
from that of S, the angles PSY and PYS 
having been observed. Let SR be a 
great circle perpendicular to the meridi- 
an SP at S, and St' a parallel of latitude 
at the same point S. Here the angle 
RSY = PSY — 90° z= 2''47'5"-34, and 

the angle RYS being the observed angle at Y =-= 86“ 59' 41 ".33. These 
angles being corrected for the chords, the supplement to their sum will 
be the chord angle at R in the spheriodical triangle SRY. Let the chords of 
SR and YR be computed with the corrected angles, then if the angle at 
R be augmented by the difference between the sum of the corrections for 
the other two angles and the spherical excess, it will become 90“ 13' 14". 74, 
or such as would have been observed at R. Hence 180° — ^ISRY = 
89“ 46' 45"-26 the angle t'RS, and by considering the triangle St'R as a plane 
one, the small angle t'SR is equal _oo g' 37 '.3 y. With this an- 

gle, and the angle t'RS, and the distance SR, as found above, the small 
side t'R is had=675. 86 feet, which added to RY=i 7067.73 gives t'Y= 
17743.58 feet, the distance between the parallels of S and Y. But 17743.58 
feet is equal to an arc on the meridian of 3' sf.98, and this deducted from 
the latitude of Savendroog, gives 12“ 5 3' 14". 2 6 for the latitude of Terra- 
condah. 

Hence, with the co-latitudes of Savendroog and Terracondah, and the 
observed angles PSY and PYS, we have, the tangent of half the sum 
of the first, to the tangent of half their difference, as the tangent of 

W 4 
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half the sum of the second, to tangent of 2® 54' 25".92, their half differ-^ 
ence; from which we get the greater angle at S = 92° 47' 49". 25, and the 
less angle at Y = 86° 58'57".4i thus corrected for computing spherically : 
and with these and co-latitudes, proceeding as before, the angle SPY wiil 
be had = 0° 59' i4".83, and the perpendicular arc — 0° si' 44" .86. 
But the chord subtended by this arc is 350824 feet, and therefore the arc 
itself 350827.7 feet. Then, as 57'- 74767'- 350827.7 feet ;; 60': 364Sio.» 
feet, or 60751.8 fathoms, for the length of the degree at right angles to' 
the meridian of Savendroog, as deduced from the distance between Saven-^ 
droog and Terracondah; and the length of the perpendicular degree 
deduced from the distance between Savendroog and Mullapunnahetta being: 
60743.8 fathoms, the mean of these two, or 60747.8 fathoms, may be con-- 
sidered as nearly the true measure for latitude 12° 55' lo." 

If the ratio of the earth’s diameters betaken as 1 ; 1.003125, and the 
meridional degree in latitude 11° 59' 55" be 60494 fathoms j then, by using 
these data, the computed meridional degree on the ellipsoid hi latitude 
12° 55' 10" be 6049s fathoms; with which and the above ratio, the 
computed degree at right angles to the meridian in the same latitude ivill 
be had 60858 fathoms, which exceeds the measured one by 110 fathom’s 
nearly ; so that we may infer from this, either that the earth is not an ellip- 
soid, or that this measurement is incorrect. 

The more we investigate this interesting subject, and the more ample 
means we employ to ascertain the exact figure of the earth, the more 
seems to be wanting to satisfy our research; and if we feel reluctant in 
giving up the elliptic hypothesis, because it is consonant to that harmony 
and order with which we are familiar, the discord which these results indi- 
cate, afford by no means sufficient evidence to induce us to abandon that 
theory. The great nicety in making the pole-star observations is well 
understood, and it will be made more manifest in the case before us by 
increasing or diminishing the half sum of the angles with the meridians, 
reciprocally taken at Mullapunnabetta and Savendroog, by one second onJy, 
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when it will appear that a difference of nearly one hundred and fifiy 
fathoms, in the perpendicular degree, will be occasioned thereby. 

I AM fully aware of the delicacy necessary in taking these angles, and 
I am also aware that some eminent mathematicians consider the method 
of determining the difference of longitude by the convergency of meridi- 
ans as insufficient in these low latitudes ; yet I am of opinion that by re- 
peating these observations whenever stations can be found, either in the 
same, or in different latitudes, the troth may ultimately be very nearly 
attained. I at one time had determined on increasing the number of ob- 
servations at Mullapunnabeita, Savendroog and Terracondah, on my return 
to the eastward ; but when I was at Mullapunnabetta a second time, and 
had increased the number of pole-star observations there to eigliteen, and 
had also taken several other angles between Savendroog and the referring 
lamp, and after all finding that the angle between the meridian and Sa- 
vendroog was altered only ^ paitof a second, I did not think it necessa- 
ry to go to the other stations, particularly as the observations there had 
been made under the most favorable circumstances. It is, notwit.hstanding, 
desirable that many more measurements of the kind should be made, 
and that other methods should be tried for getting the length of a degree 
of longitude, particularly tliat of carrying a good time-keeper between 
two meridians at a known distance, a method which has been strongly 
recommended to me by the Astronomer Royal, and wliich I ntcan to put 
in practice in the course of my future operations. I had also dwised 
another method by the instantaneous extinction of large blue lights fired 
at Savendroog, the times of which were to be noticed by observers at 
Mullapunnabeita and Terracondah, the distance of vshose meridians on a 
parallel of latitude passing through Savendroog being nearly 1.^.5 miles. 
The experiments were attempted, but the weather was so dull that the 
ligl'its could scarcely be distinguished. There is besides a difficulty in 
fixing tlie precise moment of extinction; and even in the most favorable 
state of the atmosphere, when the lights may be distinctly seen witli the 
naked eye at near seventy miles distance, to come within half a second 
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of the truth, would be ais near as the eye is capable of, which is equal to i'~ 
in an angle at the pole: but the mean of a great number of successful re- 
sults might come very near the truth. 

Since the triangles in this survey have been carried dire6t from the obser- 
vatory at Madras to Mangalore, by which easy means are oiTered to deter- 
mine the length of a parallel of latitude subtended by two meridians nearly 
five degrees and a half distant from each other, it may be further suggested, 
whether a long course of corresponding observations made at Madras obser- 
vatory and at another place on the Malabar coast, by the eclipses of the satel- 
lites, occultations of stars by the moon &c. might not afbrd another eli- 
gible method for determining the length of a degree of longitude. 

In short, the difficulty of obtaining this desideratum, and the important 
advantages to geography and physical science which must accrue there- 
from, are such powerful incitements to a zealous prosecution of the inqui- 
ry, that I may venture an assurance of leaving nothing undone, which 
may come within the compass of my abilities, to give every possible satis- 
faction on the subject ; and if my endeavours to throw some light on the 
path to future discovery be successful, I shall close the period of my la- 
bours with the grateful refleblion, that, while employed in conducing a 
work of national utility, I shall have added my humble mite to the stock 
of general science. 
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Operations the. Peninsula, 

11. Latitude and longitud'i of Kylasghir. 

Let Y be Terracondah, K Kylasgkiir, and P the pole. Then in the 
spherical triangle PYK there are given YP— 77‘’7 45'.74, the co-latitude 

of TerracoiidoJi, YK = 46' 33"-5i,the ob- 
lique arc as computed on the spheroid; 
and the angle PYK =• 92° 13' 46'.n, as 
observed at Terracondah, to find PK, the 
co-latitude of Kylasghir, which by sphe- 
rical computation will be had equal 77® 

9' 38",7, and therefore the latitude equal 

12® 50' 2 i".s, with which latitude the azimuths being reduced, the pole- 
star observations at Kylasghur will stand as follow : 
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Afifrle between the Nortli Pole and Yerracondali. 


87 35 37 .'307 W 

- 







If the same angle be brought out by using the co-latitudes of Terra- 
condah and Kylasghur, and the observed angle at Terracondah, between 
the N. pole and Kylasghur, it will be 87° 35' 37'', very nearly the same as 
was observed. 
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Then again, as the sine of either of the co-latitudes, is to the sine 
of the opposite angle, so is the sine of the oblique arc KY, to sine of 
the angle KPY, equal 47 " 42 ". 98 ’, the difference of longitude; to which 
add the difference of longitude between Terracondah and Savendroog, 
equal 59' i4".83, we have i°46-57h8i for the longitiKlo of Kylasghur, 
east from the meridian of Savendroog. 

13. Latitude and longitude of isTdirwa/zg/iwr, and the position of its 
meridian, deduced from that of Kylasghur. 

The southing of Karnatighur {vom Kylasgkurh equal to an 

arc of 15' 43 '.61 on the meridian of Kylasghur; and the easting is 1093.83 
feet, equal to io".8 of a great circle at right angles to the said meridian, 
and passing through Karnatighur. From the nearness of the meridians of 
these two stations, the former arc may be considered as the clifierence of 
latitude, and therefore being subtracted from the latitude of Kylasghur, we 
have i2° 34' 37".69 for the latitude of Karnatighur. Hence, by using the 
co-latitude 77® 25' 22". 31, and the small perpendicular arc 10". 8, we shall 
have the difference of longitude ii".o6, and the convergency of the meri- 
dian of Karnatighur to\v2ivds xhztoi Kylasghur 2".46 nearly. The former 
of which being applied to the longitude of Kylasghur, will give 1° 47' 8''’.87 
for the longitude of Karnatighur from the meridian of Savendroog , E. 

Now the observed angle at Kylasghur, between the north pole and Kiir- 
natighur, WRS 179° 20' 28 ^83, whose supplement is 0“ 39' 31 '.1 7, which 
will therefore be the angle at Karnatighur, between the north pole and the 
parallel to the meridian of Kylasghur; from which subtract the conver- 
gency, we get 0° 39' 28".7 i for the angle between the north pole and 
Kylasghur, westerly; and this subtracted from 93° 28 42'. 22, the angle 
formerly taken at Karnatighur, between Kylasghur md Carangooly, gives 
92° 49' 13 '.51 for the angle between the north pole and Carangooly . 

The same angle taken at Karnatighur, in 1803, was 92° 49' i5"-93, but 
as tiiere is rcasoji to doubt the accuracy of that angle, from reasons already 
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given, to which may perhaps be added the w'ant of experience, I shall re- 
ject it and adopt the one now' brought out for determining 

13. The latitude and longitude of Carangooly YlWl. 

The length of the arc comprehended by the stations at Karnatighur and 
Carangooly, as determined by the triangles in 1803, W'as 291196.9 feet, 
which, as an oblique arc, according to tlie present scales, will be equal 

47' 56".2i. 

Let P be the pole, K'^ Karnatighur,. 
and C Carangooly', and therefore K'C 
the oblique arc =z= 47 56".2i. Thm if 
(a) the observed angle at Carangooly, be 
made use of, (which must be accurate 
enough for this purpose ) we have sine 
PK^; sine ^PCK'^: : sine K'fc : sine angle 

KiPC equal 49' 2".9, the difference of longitude. Hence 1*=* 47' 8".87 -}- 

49' 2".9 = 2“ 36' 11". 77, the longitude of Carangooly from the meridian of 
Savendroog. 

And as sine angle PCK^: sine kIp sine /VYi^C : sine PC = 77® 
27' 48 '.2, the co-latitude of Carangooly, w'hose complement 12” 32' ii".8 
is therefore the latitude. 

14. Latitude and hmgitude of Balroyndroog, with the position of its 
meridian. 

As the atmosphere was so extremely dull when the pole-star observa- 
tions were made at Balroyjidroog, the angle between its meridian and 





(^.) As Uctcnniucd ia equal 87 “ 03 OT'.ol. 
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the station at Mullapunnahetia could not be taken, we must therefore- 
depend altogether on computations made with the oblique arc, the lati- 
tude 'of Miillapumiahetta, and the angle at that station with the N. pole, 
and the station at Balroyndroog. 


Let M and B be the stations, at 
Mullapunnabetta and Balroyndroog res- 
pectively, and let P ’be the pole, then 
having given PM equal 77° 4 54".4i, 

BM the oblique arc equal 53' 42".i2, 

;and the observed angle PMB equal 
75° 53' 54".95, we shall obtain by 

spherical computation the side BP =: 76® 52' o8".4 the co-latitude, and 
the angle BPM = 52' 28".94 the difference of longitude, which add to 
the longitude of Savendroog from Cirangooly hill, and Mullapunnabetta 
from Savendroog, there will be 4° 29' 05". 15, the longitude of Bal^ 
royndroog from Carangooly hill. 

Taking the latitude thus found for computing the azimuths, the 
pole-star observations at Balroyndroog will stand as follow ; 



1805 

Month. 


Apparent Polar r , 
Distance. 


Azimuths. 


Angle between Angle between 
the Pole-star and the N. Pole and 
Referring lamp. Referring lamp. 



20. 1 

1" 

’43' 

34" 

.15 

1 ^ 1 

r 46' 

21" 

.05 

1 56’ 

46 

43" 

..50 

55' 

■00 

22 

'.45 

23. 

1 

43 

34 

.82 

I ^2 1 

1 46 

21 

jr 0 1 

1 

1 56 

46 

43 

.75 

55 

00 

22 

.*'2 

24. 

1 

43 

35 

.0(3 

0 

1 46 

21 

.98 

56 

46 

43 

.25 

55 

00 

21 

27 

25. 

1 

43 

35 

..’>.3 


1 46 

22 

.25 1 

56 

46 

43 


55 

00 

20 

.75 

2G. 

1 

43 

35 

.57 

^ 1 

1 46 

22 

.,50 1 

56 

46 

44 

.5 

55 

00 

22 


27. 

1 

43 

35 

.80 

0 

1 46 

22 

.74 

56 

46 

44 

.25 

55 

00 

21 

.51 

28. 

1 

43 

36 

.03 i 

1 46 

22 

.97 

56 

46 

43 

.44 

55 

00 

20 

.44 


Angle between the North Pole and Referring Lamp, 


55 00 21 .49 N 



Table Co 7 itaining the a?igles_^ with the Meridian of Balroyndroog md its parallels ^ and 
the distances of certain places on the Malabar coast from that Meridian, 

and from its perpendicular. 
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la. Reduction of some principal places on the two coasts in lati- 
tude and longitude. 
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By' table the ist, Mangalore flag-staif is west from the meridian of BaU 
royndroog 206380 feet, and south 98008 feet from the station; and these 
converted into arcs according to the above scales, will give 33' 58" and 
i5 13 " respectively, and the latter arc added to the co-latitude of Balroyn-> 
droog (equal 52' 8".4) gives 77“ 08' 20" for the co-latitude of the point 
where a perpendicular from Mangalore will cut the meridian of Balroyn- 
droog at right angles. Then as Rad. ; Cos. 77° 8' 20" : ; Cos. 33' 58 ' (the^ 
perpendicular): 77® 08' 22", the co-latitude of Mangalore, 

And again, as Tan. Sin. 77^08' 20":: Rad.: Cot. : S4' 50’, the 

difference of longitude between Balroyndroog and the flag-staff at Mail- 
galore. 

By proceeding in the same manner with the other places on that coasts 
we shall have their latitudes, and their longitudes from the meridian of 
Balroyndroog as follow: 


Names of Places. 

Latitudes. 

Loti^ iluctes fi (»H 
Ba'ro’/ndroog. 

\fan2;aIorc Fla"-sfaft', 

Baekul Fort S. E. Cavalier, 

Mount Dilli Station, 

Cannanorc F!aa:-staft', 

Tellicberry Flasr-slafF, 

12*51 38" 
12 23 32 

12 01 41 

11 51 11 

11 44 52 

0*34' 50" W. 

0 22 55 W. 
(ri2 47 W. 

0 02 38 W. 

0 04 17 E. 


By table 2 d, the observatory at Madras is 127009 feet east, and 
193370 feet north from the station at Carangooly, which converted into 
arcs give 20 ' 54' .43 and 31' 57 -78 respectively; which being applied to 
the meridian and its perpendicular, passing through the observatory, and 
computing spherically, as in the last case, we shall obtain i 5 '' 04 ' 8".7 
for the latitude of the observatory, and 21 27 .81 for its longitude east 
from the meridian of Carangooly. And by pursuing the same method of 
calculation, we shall have have certain places on the Cwomandcl coast re- 
ferred to the meridian of Carangooly as follow ; 
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Names of Places. 

Latitudes. 

Longitudes from 
Carangooly. 

Madras Observatory, ....... 

IS-OPOS'.T 
13 04 45 

11 55 56 

11 43 23 

0’2l'27".81E. 

0 S3 44 E. 

0 03 SO W. 

0 06 48 W. 

Fort St. GfeorgeCliurch Steeple, 

Pondicherry Flag-stafF, . 

Cuddalore Flag-staff, 


The difference of longitude between the meridians of Carangooly and 
Balroyndroog, by Art. 14, is 4° 29' to which add the longitudes 

of the different places from the respe61:ive meridians, as heretofore dedu- 
ced, we shall have the difference of longitude of those places which lie 
nearly in the same parallels of latitude as follows ^ 

Difference of longitude between the observatory and Mangalore, 5“ 25' 23" 

Church in Fort St. George and ditto, 5 27 45 


Pondicherry and Cannanore, - - — 4 28 13 
Ciiddalore and Tellicherry, — - -- 4 18 


Here it may be proper to notice that in the requisite tables, the dif- 
ference of longitude between Fort St. George and Mangalore is 5® 27' 25", 
within 20'^ of what is here given ; but the difference of longitude between 
Cuddalore and Tellicherry is 4" 8' 42", differing no less than 9' iS ' from; 
the triangular measurement. 




3 , 7 ^ 
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APPEMBIX. 


TABLE of LATITUDES and LONGITUDES of some of the princi^ 
pal places, as deduced from the operations in general. 


Note, Li the abbreviations 'H signifies hill ; V pagoda y and D^.droog. 
In all pagodas the tozver is meant unless othej'wise specified; or if they 
are stations, the platform is generally the place where the instrument 
stood, a7id is mostly marked by a small mill-stone. All placeshaving the 
asterisk (*’) annexed to them are the stations of the large theodolite, 
and are distingiished .either by platforms with large stones in the middle, 
having small circles inserted thereon; or if on a rock, the circle is in- 
serted on the rock, and in both cases the centre of the circle denotes the 
point over which the plummet was suspended. 


Nclucs of Places. 

1 

Latitude. 

\ 1 

1 

Jjongilude from 

Madras Obser. 

Greenwich. 

All, AM BADDY Forf. 

IT SGj.V'N. 

2° 50' 25" W 

77» 46 5" fk 

* Allasoor ff. 

VJ 9 42 

2 38 0 

77 38 30 

* Allicoor H. 

13 16 18 

0 31 34 

79 44 56 

Ailumparva Forf. .. 

12 IC i2 

0 14 5 

80 2 25 

Amaratoor Fort P. . . 

12 53 23 

3 18 55 

76 57 35 

Amboige Dg 

FT 23 37 

2 14 48 

78 1 42 

Amboor Dir 

12 49 12 

1 32 8 

78 44 22 

Anchitty Dar 

12 35 23 

2 21 45 

77 54 45 

* Ankisghehry Dg 

12 40 27 

2 10 3 

78 5 27 

Anmcut, Fort 1* 

12 42 33 

2 35 31 

77 42 59 

A]ll‘-()'r FtUtT (>iat)ob’s hoiiic)^ . _ 

12 54 14 

0 54 57 

79 21 33 

AR.N tiE f iV'fonnmeiit in the Fort). 

12 40 19 

0 57 58 

79 18 32 

Atchernwauk H. and P. . . 

12 24 14 

(V26 23 

79 50 7 

Auvui.conuah, 

F) 7 40 

1 1 54 

79 14 36 

* Baekue Fort, 

12 23 32 

5 13 28 

75 3 2 

* Bailippce H 

13 39 7 

2 58 28 

77 18 3 

Dailoor Fort P. 

13 9 47 

4 23 42 

75 52 48 

B. Baleapoor Eedarah. . 

13 18 24 

2 43 13 

77 26 17 

* J5AUUOYN Oo-. .... 

13 7 51 .6 

4 50 33 

75 25 57 

B^NGALOFiE Palace 

12 57 34 

2 40 45 

77 35 45 

Barceeorf, Peak 

13 51 23 

5 23 28 

74 53 2 

Bellagola (Great statue), 

12 51 15 

3 46 13 

76 30 17 

Belloor Fort P. i 

12 58 58 

3 31 26 

76 45 4 

BEifKiPOOR Fort, 1 

13 50 42 

4 S3 26 

75 43 4 
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Latitude. 

I 

Longitude from 

A amcs oj Jr laces. 

Madras 

Obser. 1 

Green 

zcich. 

Beltatipoor H. and P 

12“ 

27' 

14" N. 

4“ 

8' 

23' W 

76“ 

S' 

7" E. 

Bn A V ANY P 

11 

23 

45 

2 

34 

19 

77 

42 

11 

■* Bodeem'ulla, 

13 

12 

41 

1 

10 

55 

79 

5 

35 

Bodeeiamhauz Dg 

12 

26 

17 

2 

7 

13 

78 

9 

17 

Bolcondah Dg 

12 

37 

15 

2 

8 

14 

78 

8 

16 

* Boraanelly H. and P 

13 

16 

18 

cri 

o 

37 

1 

76 

39 

29 

* Bonnairgotfali, 

12 

48 

43 

2 

40 

41 

77 

35 

49 

* Booggargooda, 

* BuUaraully, 

13 

,} 

4 

0 

15 

16 

75 

1 

14 

12 

48 

33 

5 

10 

14 

/O 

6 

16 

* Bnllanaudgooda, 

12 

43 

12 

5 

5 

28 

”5 

11 


* Bundhuli.y Dg 

12 

12 

16 

2 

55 

2 ! 

77 

21 

28 

Bosmungy Dg * - 

13 

41 

24 

o 

o 

12 

57 

77 

3 

33 

Byban Dg. 

' 13 

3 

41 

o 

o 

4 

47 

77 

11 

43 

CANANORE FORT, Flag Staff, 

II 

51 

11 

4 

53 

1 

/o 

23 

99 

* Caningooly H 

12 

32 

12 • 

0 

21 

28 

79 

55 

2 

Caveayvoobum Fokt, 

11 

54 

43 

2 

29 

36 

(7 

46 

54 

Cauvebypauk Fort, 

Chalamcottah Large Tree, 

12 

54 

15 

0 

47 

18 

79 

29 

12 

13 

26 

50 

2 

7 

36 

78 

S 

54 

CUABGUE Dsr 

12 

53 

18 

1 

36 

19 

78 

40 

11 

Lmayloor Fort, 

13 

26 

37 

3 

21 

1 

76 

OJ 

29 

* CbeetkulH 

13 

19 

16 

2 

56 

52 ' 

/ / 

17 

38 • 

Cliendragherry Fort, 

12 

27 

53 

5 

15 

13 

75 

1 

17 

* Cliencaud, 

11 

56 

56 

0 

59 

45 

79 

yjO 

45 

Chenuoyn Dg 

13 

35 

49 

s 

2 

43 

77 

13 

45 

Chingeepet Fort Flag Staff, 

12 

41 

59 

0 

16 

12 

so 

0 

18 

C’niNi Dg 

! 12 

■42 

18 i 

1 

42 

19 

! 78 

34 

11 

C'llINEIlOYPUTTUN, - 

1 12 

54 

9 1 

o 

o 

51 

53 

76 

28 

37 

Chittcpet H. - 

12 

27 

58 

0 

51 

37 

79 

21 

53 

Chittcpet Mosque, — - 

12 

27 

03 

0 

53 

5S 

79 


32 

CDFITLE Dg. Flag Staff, 

14 

13 

4 

3 

ai 

34 

76 

24 

56 

CHFITOOR Fort, 

13 

13 

5 

1 

9 

27 

79 

7 

3 

CliOJlEEGlIEBHA' Dg. 

13 

55 

17 

3 

8 

55 

77 


32 

Chung ABAii, 

12 

18 

4 

1 

27 

24 

78 

49 

6 

Co EAR Fort P. - - 

13 

8 

20 

2 

6 

49 

78 

49 

41 

L’onjevaram Great Pagoda, 

12 

50 

47 

0 

32 

52 

79 

45 

38 

* CoonaAvauciuu II. 

12 

50 

56 

0 

18 

51 

79 

57 

37 

* Coonum 11. 

12 

5 

20 

0 

31 

12 

79 

42 

18 

CoVEl.ONG C'liurcll, 

12 

47 

36 

0 

0 

5 E, 

80 

16 

35 

CUDDALORE J'lag Staff, 

11 

43 

23 

0 

28 

16 W. 

79 

48 

14 

Cl rpah Fort, 

13 

14 

39 

c> 

o 

24 

11 

76 

52 

19 

Daesauneegooda, 

13 

15 

46 

4 

6 

34 

76 

9 

56 

Daiampoi-y Port, 

12 

o 

O 

48 

2 

5 

5 

7S 

11 

25 

Dene ANK'oTTAti Fort, 

12 

31 

53 

2 

27 

53 

i i 

48 

37 

Dcf'Nr.T.EY I'Ori, - 

13 

14 

59 

2 

32 

38 

i 1 

43 

52 

* Deoi al'v Aa, 

12 

37 

32 

2 

37 

36 

77 

3b 

54 

* Dev A ROY Dg. 

13 

22 

25 

3 

2 

28 

77 

14 

2 

Diioapi'.outal’, 

12 

59 

59 1-9 

2 

37 

40 

77 

53 

50 

Durreu iialiadei; Gliiir, 

13 

20 

13 

5 

34 

14 

74 

42 

16 


Z 4 
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TABLE COyTJNUED. 


1 

Nawies of Places. 

7 j ui it Li • 

Longitude from 


Madras Ohser. 

Greerni'ich. 

Ennoke Tree, 

13” IF 50'' N. 

0” 4' 42” E. 

80” 2F 12” E 

Ehode Fort S. E. Cavalier, 

11 20 27 

2- 31 26 . 

77 45 4 

French Rock’s Pillar, 

12 SO SI 

3 33 24 

76 43 6 

CiVGEE Dg. 

12 15 18 

0 51 19 

79 25 11 

Gopaul Dg. 

12 20 52 

2 57 31 

77 18 59 • 

Goodeebundah Dg. - -- 

13 40 S4 

2 33 3 

77 43 27 

■* Goorapay H. 

CooNicuE Fort, 

Gooriattum P. 

12 40 19 

5 14 10 

75 2 20 

13 1 S3 

3 13 34 

77 2 56 

12 55 52 

1 24 42 

78 51 48 

GuNC ANGHEBTIY Dg, 

12 25 54 

1 57 47. 

78 18 43- 

Guhradan Dg. 

13 28 54 

4 0 47 

76 15 43 . 

* Ilailagamulla P. 

11 0 52 

2 48 54 

77 27 36 

* Hanandanmlla, 

12 55 57 

0 51 14 

79 15 16 

IIassuv, 

IIOOLY Dg. 

13 0 IS 

4 9 42 

76 6 48 

12 49 13 

3 13 5 

77 3 25' 

* llunnabetta, 

13 G 1 

4 31 12 

75 45 IS' 

IIUNNAMU.Y Dg, 

13 55 41 

4 19 38 

75 56 52 

iluiuiooii Fort,-- 

12 2 50 

1 46 1 

78 so 29' 

DvaEiiGHra, 

13 42 6 

5 15 27 

75 1 3 

J AIKKUI. Dg. .......... 

13 54 35 

3 59 50 

76 16 40 

jEriALABAT) Flag Staff, 

13 1 34 

4 57 46 

75 18 44 

KaukuI; Eonx, - - . — ....... 

13 12 34 

5 15 36 

75 0 54 

* i'i'A!!.\ATlGHUR, 

12. 34 58 

1 10 31 

79 5 59' 

Kasragooila Fort, 

12 29 36 

5 16 3 

75 0 27 

Kaum»n D<r. 

14 14 59 

2 58 44 

77 17 46- 

Knup Battery, 

KlSl.N AGllEliBY, - 

13 13 24 

5 31 21 

74 45 9 

12 32 15 

2 2 9 

78 14 21 

Koadiconbah Dg. 

Kongoondy Dg. 

13 49 49 

2 28 24- 

77 48 6 

12 46 3 

1 49 0 

78 27 30 

Koomlaii Fobt. 

12 36 5 

5 19 6 

74 57 24 

Koonuapoor Fort, 

13 58 10 

5 34 11 

74 42 19 

* Kooiidbully 11. .... 

12 39 33 

4 29 21 

75 47 9 

* Koondoosbetla, — 

12 51 16 

4 18 19 

75 58 11 

Kopa Dg. ... 

13 32 3 

4 56 5- 

75 20 25 

Kowea.s ( >g. ... 

13 43 5 

5 8 27 

75 8 3 

Kui.ldap()oaabcita, 

12 55 37 

5 22 29 

74 54 1 

Kul Dg. 

13 38 47 

4 20 56 

75 55-32 

* EulkI.kdi, - - 

13 25 14 

2 59 9 

77 37 21 

^ 1\U"'K iarenemdta, 

11 35 31 

2 58 57 

77 17 33 


, 12 23 28 

5 } 39 

77 ! 1 51 


12 51 55 

1 2 59 

79 ,3 39 


. 12 50 21 .3 
. 13 25 58 
. 12 30.36 

1 10 42 

2 45 4 

0 43 12 

79 5 48 

Mackey Dg. ....... .... ... 

' hi ADR ANTICUM P. 

7 31 26 

33 18 

Madras (Obscrvafttry), 

MAiljL.AC’}lEURY Rg; - - - 

. 13 4 8 .7 
12 16 6 

0 00 00 

0 52 .32 

80 16 30 

79 23 58 

Maiecoxtau 11. and P. 

. 12 39 57 

3 36 9 

76 40 21 

Mahabajh Dg. 

. 12 53 S4 

4 19 4X) 

75 56 50 
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Karnes of PImcs. 

Jjalhude. 

1 

1 l.c/nUt 

‘de 


C<rc< /ruh h . 

* IVFullapoAo fl. - 

IS’ht 56" N.l 
12 2d 0 ! 

OMF I'W. 

80“ 2 29“ E, 

RIat.t a V' T,TA' FofiT (S. W. Cavalier), ^ 

S il 54 

77 4 S6 

MANuALOilE Fo;t (Fla- Stafl), 1 

lt> 51 CS 

5 25 2d 

75 51 7 

* Mu'inoar, 

J.d 0 .■•:) 

0 18 51 

79 57 59 

rilanikerri (IVee), — 

1 12 2o 20 

4 SO 40 

7.5 45 15 

* Mnnmdoor H. 

12 41 44 

0 34 59 

79 41 SI 

M:;t!agash!f. Dg. Mosque, 

J3 49 54 

3 S 34 

77 J2 56 

* Bleejar HiJl, 

Id 3 21 

5 19 21 

74 57 9 

Minchiout, Dg. 

Id 27 47 

3 3 16 

77 13 14 

MoODABIUnnKRY P. 

Id 4 24 

5 15 38- 

75 0 52 

MoODUWAnOIE D—. 

12 40 57 

2 48 38 

77 27 52 

Moolky Fort, 

Id 5 12 

5 28 l.d '. 

79 48 !7 

MojfJERABAD, 

12 55 4 

4 29 51 

75 46 39 

* Moratan, 

1 1 58 SO i 

0 27 42 

79 48 48 

* Mount DiIM, - 

12 1 41 

5 S 20 

75 JS 10 

Mount SI. Thonuu,’ (Fia- Staff), 

Id 0 20 

0 S jS 

80 IS 12 

Muddukscrau Dg. 

Id 5G 41 

2 59 0 

77 J7 SO 

Muoghehrv D, ..... 

IS S9 7 

S S ]l 

77 Id 19 

Muglee H. ('^toie), 

13 9 59 

1 25 22 

78 5! 8 

Mult.anaig Dr. P. 

12 44 43 

1 S9 2 

78 37 28 

* Muiiapuniiabelta, 

12 55 6 

S 58 4 

76 18 28 

Mui.wag'Gle Dg. .......... 

IS 10 14 

1 52 6 

78 23 24 

* Mujigot H. .... 

iS 0 31 

0 8 57 

SO 7 33 

RTuotapuin N. of Banga1c'«e, 

* M y’ium H. .... 

IS 0 4.5 

2 40 IS 

77 36 IT . 

12 . 7 5t 

0 37 55 

79 38 55- 

MYSOOR FORT (High Cavalier), 

12 18 21 


76 40 Si 

* Mysoor ..... 

12 1(> 40.5 

s S5 2 

76 41 28 

Naggerrv Nose, - 

IS 22 50 

0 39 IS 

79 37 17 

Nag-mungatu:.i Fort, 

12 49 1 1 

S SO 1 

77 46 29 

Narrain Dg .... 

12 42 45 

3 40 7 

76 36 23 

Narricut Dg. 

IS 7 54 

1 3 58 

79 12 32 

NauJkaunee, 

10 55 57 

2 S8 10 

77 o8 20 

Neooigui, Dg. (iITuntapum), 

Negigui. Dg. (Pili-ir), 

14 9 31 

3 10 21 

77 6 9 

IS J4 50 

3 2 ir 

77 11 13' 

NLiGtiUIi (DFDNORE) Flag Staff, - - - - 

IS 49 10 

3 IS 27 

75 3 3 

* Ncxdy Dg. 

IS 22 12.5 

2 54 1 

77 22 29 

KjNJE>7GOI)fi P. 

12 7 9 

S 35 43 

76 42 47 

Odea Dg. - - — 

12 so 55 

2 19 20 

77 57 10 

OosscoTTA (Ee i-ah), 

Oo.-'sooR H. and P. 

IS 4 2i 

' 2 2S 13 

77 48 ir 

12 43 SS 

2 24 49 

77 51 41 

OoTRAHALLOOR Fort, ... 

12 SO 55 

0 29 32 

79 46 DA 

OoTUR Dg. 

12 57 40 

3- 7 47 

77 S iS 

Oymunggul Foil, - 

14 5 44 

S 43 15 

76 33 15 

Patticondaii P, 

12 51 45 

1 IS 46 

78 57 44 

* Pafticoaddli, ....... 

* Pauclree, 

13 10 25 

I S6 23 

78 40 7 

IS 19 41.3 

0 34 8 

79 42 22 

* Faughur, ........ 

14 0 19 

2 58 34 

77 17 56 

* Paulamulla, 

11 41 39 

2 SI 0 

77 45 SO 
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Names of Places. j 

L 

Pednaig Dg. 

Peecondah Tree, 

Pennagra Fort, ... 

* Permacoig H.' 

* Perambauk H.-- .... 

* Pilloor H. 

PONDICHERRY Flag Staff, - - 

* Poimassmulla, 

* Poonauk H. , 

Poonamaleee Flag Staff, 

Pullicate F1^ Staff, - 

Ramghehry Dg. 

Ravalnellohe Dg. 

Riojees Choultry, 

* Runganelly H. and P. 

Rungaswamy H, and P. 

Rungyan Dg. ..... 

lllNGYAN Dg. ...... 

Ryacottah Flag Staff, - ... 

■* Ryman Dg. ... 

SADRAS Flag Staff, ... 

St. GEORGE (FORT) Church steeple, -- 
Sanicerry Dg. Bungaloe on the top, - - . - 

Sattiagul Fort, ...... 

Sattimungalum Fort Bungaloe, 

Sautghur Building on the top, 

■* Saven Dg. Station near the Miuitapum, - 

Serah Fort Flag Staff, 

SERINGAPATAM P. 

Seven Ps. P. on the Rock, 

Sha Dg. - 

SilEEMOGA Fort, - 

* Shcnnimulla, .... — 

Shevagunga G. P. 

Sheveram II. Choultry, 

Sholangiiur G. P. 

SooBRAMANEE H. old P. (G. Mountain), - - 

SOOLAGHERRY Dg. - - 

SOOLOOPGHERRY Dg. .... 

Stree Permatoor P. 

* Taddiandamole, 

* Tandray, 

Tattacottoo Dg. ... 

TELLACHERRY Fort (I'dag Staff), 

* TelloorH. 

Tengricott a Fort, 

* Tliittamulla, .... 

Tiagau, 


Latitude. 


Longitude from 


\Madras Obser. j Greenwich. 


12' 

*57' 

'33" 

N. 

r 

*38' 

4" 

w. 

78 

•38 

26" E. 

14 

4 

13 


2 

40 

2 


77 

36 

28 

12 

7 

45 


2 

20 

58 


77 

55 

32 

12 

11 

58 


0 

SO 

45 


79 

45 

45 

12 

53 

7 


0 

3 

9 


80 

13 

21 

13 

13 

59 


6 

53 

50 


79 

22 

40 

11 

55 

56 


0 

24 

48 


79 

31 

42 

12 

8 

47 


2 

36 

27 


77 

40 

3 

13 

10 

2 


0 

39 

8 


79 

37 

22 

13 

2 

37 


0 

8 

16 


80 

8 

14 

13 

25 

9 


0 

4 

13 

E. 

80 

20 

43 

13 

56 

53 


4 

8 

19 

W. 

76 

8 

11 

11 

58 

0 


1 

19 

32 


78 

56 

58 

12 

52 

25 


0 

29 

54 


79 

46 

36 

13 

39 

55 


3 

25 

23 


76 

51 

7 

IS 

0 

3 


3 

16 

56 


76 

59 

34 

13 

5.5 

21 


4 

19 

SI 


75 

56 

59 

13 

54 

14 


4 

9 

SO 


76 

7 

0 

12 

SI 

16 


2 

12 

54 


78 

3 

36 

13 

21 

17 


2 

14 

37 


78 

1 

53 

12 

31 

S4 


0 

4 

.39 

1 

80 

11 

SI 

13 

4 

45 


0 

2 

22 

E. 

80 

18 

52 

11 

28 

49 


2 

23 

40 W. 

77 

52 

50 

12 

14 

38 


3 

*6 

.32 


76 

9 

58 

11 

30 

17 


0 

0 

0 

15 


77 

16 

15 

12 

57 

49 


1 

so 

28 


78 

46 

2 

12 

55 

10 

.24 

2 

57 

40 


77 

18 

50 

13 

44 

39 


3 

20 

29 


76 

56 

1 

12 

25 

29 


3 

34 

38 


76 

41 

52 

12 

36 

56 


0 

S 

21 


80 

13 

9 

14 

9 

46 


2 

44 

58 


77 

31 

32 

13 

55 

S3 


4 

40 

25 


75 

36 

5 

11 

9 

27 


2 

39 

58 


77 

36 

32 

13 

10 

9 


3 

1 

51 


77 

14 

39 

12 

46 

17 


0 

22 

45 


79 

53 

45 

13 

5 

20 


0 

49 

49 


79 

26 

41 

12 

SP 

44 


4 

34 

11 


75 

42 

19 

12 

40 

8 


2 

13 

57 


78 

2 

33 

12 

4 

34 


1 

12 

59 


79 

3 

31 

12 

58 

7 


0 

17 

57 


79 

58 

33 

12 

13 

3 


4 

38 

52 


75 

i)-— 

Ot 

38 

13 

8 

5 


0 

10 

46 


80 

5 

44 

12 

24 

5 


1 

39 

42 


78 

36 

48 

H 

44 

52 


4 

46 

16 


75 

30 

14 

12 

31 

51 


0 

40 

5 


79 

36 

25 

12 

0 

44 


1 

51 

14 


7.S 

2,7 

16 

11 ; 

20 . 

49 


2 

53 

49 


77 

22 

41 

n 

44 

14 


1 

10 

28 


79, 

6 

2 
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Names of Places. 

1 

Laiituie. 

MafJras 

Longitude from 

Ohser. 1 Greemeick. 

- 

JQo 

24' 

1 4' N. 

1“ 

, Qt 

24' \V. 

79° 

14' 

S ' E. 

Tirchunkode H. and P. 

11 

22 

29 

2 

20 

59 

77 

55 

31 

Tiiiekeaka Fort, 

13 

42 

34 

4 

26 

20 

75 

50 

10 

Terikitciicoonura H. and P. 

12 

36 

37 

0 

11 

17 

80 

5 

13 

* Tirtapully H. 

13 

2 

25 


21 

55 

77 

54 

35 

Thinomaelee H. 

12 

14 

30 

1 

11 

32 

79 

4 

58 

P - 

12 

13 

53 

1 

10 

46 

79 

5 

14 

Ttippasoor Fort N. Face, 

13 

8 

o6 

0 

22 

22 

79 

54 

8 

* Trivandeporum, 

11 

44 

45 

0 

32 

10 

79 

44 

20 

Thivieeoor P. 

13 

8 

37 

0 

20 

19 

79 

56 

11 

Undar Ghaut (Peak), .. 

13 

20 

32 

5 

10 

45 

75 

5 

45 

Unganamulea Dg. - 

12 

38 

4 

1 

58 

49 

78 

17 

41 

* Gngargooda, 

13 

1 

13 

5 

13 

42 

75 

2 

48 

* lirrumbaucurn H 

13 

12 

5 

0 

23 

53 

79 

52 

37 

Vaipoor Dg 

12 

8 

44 

1 

25 

24 

78 

51 

6 

Vanjuiwash H. and P 

12 

32 

7 

0 

38 

49 

79 

37 

41 

*- Fort, 

12 

SO 

32 

0 

38 

47 

! 79 

37 

43 

Vaniambaddy, 1 

12 

40 

19 

1 

38 

28 

78 

37 

2 

Veer Rajenderpett H. and P 

12 

12 

SI 

4 

26 

47 

75 

49 

43 

Vellore Dg 

12 

54 

59 

1, 

5 

45 

79 

10 

45 

VELLORE Tort g. p 

12 

55 

20 

1 

7. 

15 

79 

9 

15 

* Vellengcaud, 

Venkettygherrv Fort, 

12 

20 

41 

0 

18 

47 

79 

57 

13 

IS 

0 

2 

1 

45 

50 

78 

SO 

40 

Verabud’r Dg 

12 

23 

20 

t 2 

8 

41 

78 

7 

49 

VlLLANOOR P 

11 

54 

44 

' 0 

29 

35 

79 

46 

55 

Wallajabad Commanding Officer’s house. 

12 

47 

56 

0 

25 

25 

79 

51 

5 

Wallajapett Mosque, 

12 

55 

13 

0 

54 

8 

79 

22 

22 

Wholy HonoorFort, 

13 

59 

7 

4 

34 

22 

75 

42 

8 

* Womootoor H 

12 

4 

55 

3 

22 

1 

76 

54 

29 

* 'Woorachmulla, 

* Wooritty H. 

11 

28 

37 

2 

33 

43 

77 

42 

47 

i 12 

22 

41 ! 

0 

34 

16 

! 79 

42 

14 

Woos Dg 

1 12 

18 

30 

5 

09 

48 

75 

06 

42 

Wurrelcondah H. and P 

13 

38 

12 

2 

28 

23 

75 

48 

07 

Wuss Dg 

13 

47 

23 

3 

58 


76 

18 

SO 

Yaelmatoor H - 

11 

12 

06 

2 

SO 

12 

77 

46 

18 

Yaenikul Dg 1 

14 

00 

58 

3 

27 

16 

76 

49 

14 

Y amagherry H. and P. 

12 

48 

46 

o 

O 

12 

19 

77 

4 

11 

Yeggoondah Dg 

13 

16 

41 

2 

59 

46 

77 

16 

44 

Yerracondah (Mysoor), 

12 

52 

14 .26 

1 

58 

25 


18 

05 

Yerracondab (Ceded Districts), — 

13 

34 

59 

, 2 

36 

05 

1 77 

40 

25 


A 5 




^82 Account of Trigonometrical 

Elevations ':id D-aoo.sssions, cont.U'ied Arcs, ierreslrAl Rcfracliors, 
(‘'■tether ^c:ih ihc litighis above the level oj tue sea, 
of all the principal Slaii<j,:s. 


1 . Stations l}-:ng' in tlie nearest direction between the two sess^ 
eoinmencino: with the S. end of tlic base near St. 'Fhomas’ Mount, 

O 

whose perpendicular height above the low water mark is 18.7 feet. 


'.rarioys .ir 


Stations Obscrvcl. 


dpparent 

JLj iA 


Elc-cations above the sea. 


Slcliuns. 


IHrid-fs 


S. ( lul of llieBaiiC, . fVrunibaiik Ilii!, . 

P. ...... 8. L'lid cl the Udse, 

Pri'uii.bauk, I'.’ullapodf, 

.Mu;lai;u;!e, 

Muiiayoili A''' -oo'y Iliii, . 

Ca;'.u;aooly.' !^I'«!l;ai>adi', 

CaiangooSy, j Vv oonliy Hill,. . . 

AVooritty lllii, ('urangoofy Hill, . 

^^'()oril^y Hill, Pcri.iacoii Hi!!. 

Perinatuil Ilil!,. . . . Wooriily li-ii, 

Pennacoil ili!!, .... 'vV.slIa' b.'-rry, 

ithullaciicVi'y, .... laaiaacod 

jiaillache: ry, .... Iv:)i-iiat!y’ia*i, 


'4G' 

47 
0 G<j 
IT 
II 


, . . 


iVuriiati^iiur 
ifariialigluh, .... 

Iv> lawu'ur, 

i\^,4asghat*, . . — . 
V tTiacoaduli, . . . . 
i cnacujiiiali, . . . . 
Savtiiiiroo;!', 


;'i.,,:ctu-rry, 

ai'iiat * 1 1 ir, 
ycriacoiKai!’., 
Kylr.Ngiiur, . 


'O 

’.jo on 
.10 0'-2 
0 10 
:0 oy 
,'0 01 
,'0 07 
it) 2G 
'■D Lt 

!o 37 


jO 2.4 

0 OS 


aseuiaoog, — 
i'l rrdCOiii'.:i!i, 


....;o 12 

lO 28 

iO 17 


,..'0 29 


S:> vciidiuog, 1 Hull;' puaaaiicitn, 

iHuih;piinM:i'jt'Ua, . ISa.vi-ud.oor, 

Aiulla pan.'i.ib.'U;:, . j lioomd’.u!! v 1 = 0!.. 


•pur 

K'jOii.'.l'.ai'y Hill;. . 
K'.'oa.iiiuily 11 ill, . . 

lAilhiiuully, 

7iii!ai..Hlly, 


M:'!l;ii.;jnuab;.Oa, 
ituilan'.ully, ..... 
ivOu;.dliuily, ----- 

Kialiip()oa;!l)ofla, .. 


.10 

1'^ 

;0 

'o 
! ; 
i i 

'0 


Ikiil 


an.aO V, 




Ku.hipuonabt 1<'!, .. 

i'.! Jgali Stati.'Ti, . . . jKiuiapooiiahdia, . 
ih v'g.'h Shu . . . 'Slu" OH the I’ca.eli, 
the oi! ll-c haaci'. Ivadii'alj S'.a'.ioa, . 
'.Liic i.U.do'.i on ilic ilo.ijii above tl.o 


31 

19 
00 
30 

17 
.41 
:0 2.T 


2.y'E. 
25 1). 
18 K. 
40 ]). 
34 0. 
2.0 I). 
17 D. 
2.5 P. 
36 n. 
38 D. 
27 E. 
47 D. 
42 E. 

o5 D. 
02 0 . 
3lj K. 
5 .0 D . 
1,4 1). 
55 I). 

50 D. 
10 1). 
41 D. 

51 !•:. 
36 D. 
10 1). 
46 E. 
08 1). 


^ V2r 
^ iO 41 
^23 51 
^ 15 39 
11 14 
! ^21 36 

j > ir, 2T 

I < 

1 < 15 41 
i i 46 33 
■j ^57 50 

' ^ 58 52 

! 5 

: ^ 34 14 

i > 

^ 40 53 


rr 


Perumbauk, . 
iMullapode, . 


flX't . 
272.9 

4S1.2 


rV .Cara.ngooly, 434.3 


10 11 15 E-i S 

> 


13 6 


-iO hj 
-jo 33 
-jo 58 
. '0 53 


D. 
29 !■:, 
,53 I.', 


j. 249 
1 39 


A Wooritty, 

I’i- Pv im:icoil, 

V Haillatheriy, - - - - 
Kiirnaligliur, - - - - 

Eylaigliiir, 

Vorracoiiduli, - - - - 
», iSavendroog, ----- 
-c|MulIapunnabctta, - 

Koondhully, 

b'Bullamullyj - - ■ 
Kudapoonabetta, - - 
Eedgali Station, - - - 
Station on tbeBeacli, 


552.7 

484..5 

1140.8 
3204.0 

2766.2 

3596.9 

4004.9 
rAOQ.l 

4306.3 
774.5 
3is.r 
110.7 

£2.6 


Jo.y vvatot m.irk by lueaiiiiawiciit, -- 

DiO'erenre or eiTor,- 


!4.0 


8.6 
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:5rATio:':.s not lyin''' in the nc.-irest ilirccrioii between the two 


S2J5, and commencing fr^.n Ky'a<g:uLr. 


1 

1 

1 

87 .'/Y /,'i' OIjc. vo/. ! 



i .* ' 

f ^ 

Eifdaliuiis ahoxt the sen. 

^ r.{j. TO NS j r 

.V iV , 



Stiitiiiis. \Hei- his 


Y( rraco:id;ili, 


. i i t’ O i 




), .. 


iVticoa-laL, 

VrrraC'-’i.C'C 

BDici’inui!-' ..... 

Piati.’ }’i;!ac. 

RyPiand 

V .■rrai'avKla'.;, .... 




Y-. rr.i:- 'iiiia'i, .... 

Jiyniaa.li'od^-, .... 

Ilyiua!ulr.)a2', j N'n}irly'jrO’>.si\ .... 

Is ua-.l ya) nn);;', . . . . j ityaia'hirc 'i;, .... 

NaiujyiLT) »y , . . . , ' D ". aroydf' . . . 
Dcv'.u'cydiooy', . . . '^5 aadyi.B'oo^', . . . . . 

Y''-i':K'o:i(l';!i, .. . . :'i’irl,ipu'ijy, 

•'riiuipii'iy Hil!,. . . ' VeiTuconJali, 

Tirtapuiiy Hil!, ; L!().;iiairiia.l!;'li, ... 

|}t).i:rair.';i;l;ah, . . . I'iriayiiily 'lill,. . , 
Jloiiaairydia!; . . . . ,‘S. M al of ’ha Base, 
S. t'iid of t!\t‘ Jj.isp, 1 Bo.ia ura'o'.t;!!!, .. 

J^aveiid'.c- 'y, j BaiKiimi! V .h',)<:an . 

Biiad.'uiliy, iSavcadroaa', 

Daorah.'.l:', 'I’yajMssraulla, 

Boanasoiudia, h).’i»rabffi:!, 

I’o lii'.'isauf Li, . . . . 1 ".lidatnull i, 

.Pu'.daaad- n j Boiuias.sinaBa, ... 


.«r 

,0 

!/ 

/; 

■I) 

U) 

.0 

;d 

d) 

a) 

l'> 

10 

io 

0 

0 

Id 


iM'grD.I 

3 n D.i 

do v> d.L . .. 
IS 3d B. S~- 


^28' 6'' 
^ 24 53 


0 Do > .,0 . 

20 ** 

10 2d R.i ^ , 

2.7 10 D.j S ^ 

20 jtj i).j ^ 


Icct. 

Patticondali, - - - - 2912.7 

Bodeemulla, - 1646.6 

2 .,'ltynianclroog, - - - -jl226.S 
-h8«*(3.S 

i 

- 3940.2 

- 3182.9 


-iV|^*Liadydrooj, - 
tV Devaroydroog, 
Tutapidlj, - - 


[' 42 59 




P 


ivab'.'ita, 


15 41 ]). 

2 17 I). 

0 IT 18 K.' > 

■0 42 15 I).! S 

0 11 16 D.| ^ 

;0 13 

. . . ' 'A'ooru hiaulla, ..liUl 17 D.: 

■ " ' 2 22 12 E. I S 

10 


6 35 E.j S 
6 3!)p.; ^ 

Z 'Ye22 49 .hv'Uonnairgottab, ---j3305.1 
13 20 > 1 A 1 

25t8D.|^ ' 

18 49 E.U ' “ 


-‘3023.6 


1 ‘ ' 


AV'a.-'.' diiniiiia, — Paidir.iulla, 

cr.roltah, . . . .Daoraboili’., 


28 47 


43 IS 


iT5 




’Vi'ooratdiiiud.ia, . . . '.''hciiiiiiiiicla, - 


0 0 I 
10 


.Shoiiuimull'.i. 

S'raiiiiuiuHa, 

IV. NV'.oad of th(’ lia. 


0 6 D.i I 


WooracliiLui'da, --0 17 5S !).■ S 
V.AVhoad of lEsa, U) 48 13 i).| 
SiHaiiuinijil !, - - - - 0 10 15 E. V 


Fuc 

iHUilUilia j 

•'r; po'.laun 

/•iCliapuiUsiai;*' 

Siir'inuuo.j'a, - - - 

) 

0 

40 

20 E.! 

Vi. u.l ofiiu' Ba.' 

4.^ E. (-.'.d of B.ao, 

0 

16 

26 D.; 

S.i 

i , i 5 ■- ,1 

. ( lu’ 01 {:;e . 

V. W.cud 0 : B.isi . - 

0 

12 

16 E.j 

Bo; 

ui:ii.'a'')U:i'a. ... 

Bodago ud-di, 

0 

18 

iO ]).l 

Ti. 

iai)idU- lid! 

1 i I iMJor M ' t ‘ , - - — 

0 

1 

40 T).i 

All 

i-i'. >; fliSl. .' 

i'i'tap'a iv. '0 

1 1 

38 I).' 

Ad 

i-oorliill'. 

jliilLoiah, - . - - 

0 

6 

17 D. 

Ki! 

l,..u.di 

\ i'a-oor 1 lill, - - - - 

0 

8 

11 D. 

Ka 

Yvt>' ‘iht , ....... 

W’rra.CLiHlab, 

a 

2J 

45 D. 


n';R'oa..l:!l!,. .... 

\;i!k(d.di, 

0 

0 

30 1). 

Vc 

iTac'CcIai., .... 


0 

16 

2 D. 

Bo 

aui- audruii;, ... 


0 36 

19 E. 

t 

rcaioaduii, .... 

;> Y-- ■ 

0 

6 

9 !). 

Ve. 

iadiur 


,0 

15 

35 D. 

Suveudroog, 

llY-tLcl, 

io 

26 

33 D. 


20 7 

9 21 

9 57 

5 19 
11 40 
17 16 

■ 15 31 
^29 54 
11 9 
24 34 

I 

24 7 


cud of Base, 

Bundliullydroog, - -| 123 4.5 
Pounassmulla, - 4928. 3 

Paulamullu, 4958. S 

-jCiWooraclimulIa, - - 1472 
Deorabetta, - - - - -j340S 
ISheuiiiinulkij - - - -jlToS.G 
N.'SV’.cud of Base, -| 1060.3 


TT 

PjjPiicliapolliam, - - - 1010.4 

Is. E. end of Base, . 925.5 
Dodagooiitali, - - - -i5G37.9 
Vllasoor Hill, - - - -IdJSO.d 


T 


Ivulkotali, - - - - 
i'crracoridalij - - 


3406.6 

2S4S 


Bomasuudrum, - - -12037.7 

Prughur, ------ -jjOj'T.d 

L'heelLul. 13322.3 
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AecouNT OF Triconometrigal 
Table — continued. 


Stations at Stations Observed. r* 

Jbi . bf U . CJ ^ 


Clicetkul Hill, Bailippee, - 0*25' 34:''D. > jn/ ro' 

Biiilippce, Cheetkul, 0 6 56 E. > 

Buiidlmlly, Kumbetarene, - - - - 0 3 26 E. > 

Kumbetarenemulla, Bundhully, - - 0 36 23 D. ^ ^6 

Biuidliully, Mysoor Hill, - - - - 0 29 27 D. ? oq 01 

Mysoor Hill, Bundhally, - ----0 6 13D. 

Mysoor Hill, (Bettatipoor, --0 0 11 D. 

Betlatipoor, Mysoor Hill, . 0 30 4 D. $ ^ 

Mullapuniiabctta, . Bettatipoor Hill, . . 0 5 6 E. > qq q™. 

Bettatipoor Hill, .. Mullapnnnabetta, -0 SO 58D. > ^ 

Mullapiinnabetta, . Bomanelly, 0 18 32 D. Xqq 

Bomaiielly, Mullapiinnabetta, . 0 8 42 D. > 

Bomanelly, Daesauneegooda, . . 0 0 6 E. > qq 

Daesauneegooda, .. Bomanelly, ..0 25 55 D. > 

Daesauneegooda, .. Hannabetta, 0 13 30 D. / q- 

Hannabetta, Daesauneegooda, . . 0 9 27 D. 5 ^ 

Mullapunnabetta, . Balroyndroog, 0 7 3 D. ? rq 

Balroyndroog, .... Mullapunnabetta, . 0 41 16 D. S 

Bettatipoor, Taddiandamolc, . . 0 8 15 E. ? og ro 

Taddiandamole, . . Bettatipoor, 0 37 SO D. j 

Taddiaudamole, . . Mount Dilli, 1 56 5 D. 26 27 

Kunduddakamully, Taddiandamole, . . 1 17 19 E. 24 34 

Kunduddakamully, Baekul, 1 31 47 D. ?ii 00 

Baekul, Kunduddakamully, 1 21 40 E. > ^ 

Bullamully, Kuimoor Hill, 0 29 53 D. Xu 

Kunnoor Hill, Bullamully, 0 19 35 E. 

Koondhully, Soobramanee, 2 22 57 E. 4 32 

KoondhuUy, Koondoor Hill, 0 25 49 D. \ 1 r r 

KoondoorHill, Koondhully, 0 11 25 E. 

Meejar Hill, Kudapoonabetta, ..0 23 31 D. 9 52 

Meejar Hill, Booggargooda, 0 1 16 D. \ o rq 

Booggargooda, Meejar Hill, 0 2 23 D. / 

Station on the Beach, Kooliebogooda, 0 14 S9 E. 1 p c 

Kooliebogooda, ... StationontheBeach, 0 17 63 D. / ® ^ 


Elevaticris above the sea. 


Stations. \Heights 


feet 

yV Bailippee, - - 2760.6 

y'y Kumbetarine, - - - - 5548.6 
Mysoor Hill, - - - - 3446.6 
y'y Betlatipoor, ... - - 4349.7 
Bettatipoor, ----- 4347.3 

jV Bomanelly, - 3142.3 

Daesauneegooda, - - 3804. 1 
ySy Hannabetta, - ----3711.1 
■rf Balroyndroog, 4998.9 

tV Taddiandamole, - - 5681.8 

tV Mount Dilli, 804.7 

iV Kunduddakamully, 1856.2 

tV Baekul, 86.7 

-iV Kunnoor, 258.9 

iV Soobramanee, - - - - 5583.5 
Koondoor Hill, - - - 3844.5 
tV Meejar HUl, 651.9 


i 7 Booggargooda, - - - 654.9 
I Kooliebogooda, 200.5 
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An Account Male Plant, xohich furnishes the Medicine gene^ 
rally called Colombo, or Colomba Root. 

By Doctor ANDREW BERRY, 

Member of the Medical Board of Fort St. George:' 

Kal MU ' e . of die Africans^ 

CoLOMBA, or CoLUMBO of the Shops. 

I r is fpek Kalumbo by the Portuguese, in whose language the o is mute, 
and from this the name originated, by which this valuable root is known 
in Europe. It is a ftaple export of the’ Portuguese from Mozambique, and 
from the quantity exported’, it is remarkable that the place of its growth, 
fhould have been fo long'. unknown or doubtful to the reft of Europe: 

It is never cultivated, but grows naturally, and in abundance, in the 
thick forefts, that are faid to cover the coaft about Oibo, and ifozam- 
bique, and inland about r5 or 20 miles. The roots are dug up in the 
month of March, the cfry feafon-; or when the natives are not employed 
in agriculturej not the originafi root, which is perennial, but offetsfom 
its base, that are of fufficient lize, yet not fo old as to be full of fibres, 
which tender it unfit for commerce. 

This root is in high eftimatiorl ^mdng all shz Africaiis, even far remo- 
ved from Moz imbiqu-’, for the cure of dyfentery, 'which is frequent a- 
mong them; for veneieals; for all complaints of long handing; in pow- 
der for the cure of ulcers, and as a remedy for almoft every diforder. 

B 5 
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^OGN afte’- it is dug up, the root is cut into dices, ftrung on cords, 
and hung up to dry in the fhade. It is deemed merchantable, when, on 
expofure to the fun, it breaks fhort; and of a bad quality when it is foft, 
,or black, 

ij AM indebted for the above account of the columbo root, to Mons. 
Fortin ; who, when at Mozambique, purchaiing it as an article of trade, 
p’-ocured an entire offset from the main root, of a larger fizethan ufual; 
which he brought with him to Madras, in September 1803; and pre- 
fented it to Doffor James Anderson, the Phyfician General; who con- 
fiiered it a valuable prefcnt to himfelf, and a great acquifiuon to India, 

This root was cylindrical, fomewhat flattened on the oppofue hides; 
about 1 5 inches in length, a part bemg broken ofi’; and between 3 and 
4 inches in d.ameter; outwardly the common colour of columbo, but 
on breaking the furface, which is covered by ^ thin, tender, brownifb 
pellicle, of a fine yellow. 

The root being fucculent, 3ad heavy, I planted it horizontally in a 
large box, filled with garden mould, where, in about a fortnight, it fiaot 
out two ftcms from the end that had been broken off from the parent 
root, but from not being vigorous, no flowers were then produced; and 
in about fix months, from the dhae it fiad been planted, the ftems with- 
ered down to the ground. 

The root was then carefully taken up, which was not altered in fize, 
or appearance, but from the end oppofite to where the ftcms had fliot out 
feveral fufifprni roots, or feflile tubers, had grown, as reprcfcnted in the 
accompanying drawing. ( Figjz.) Thefe had evidently fuffcred from con- 
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finement in the box ; none of the roots were then feparated, and the 
whole was depofited in a cool room, and covered with moift fandj where 
in about two months, the old root began again to throw out feveral 
buds from the fame end as before. It was now planted in the ground, 
when one more vigorous (hoot, wh ch grew rapidly, foon deftroyed the 
others; and in a month this (hoot produced male flowers only, nor 
after the ftrifleft fearch, could any other be found on the plant, fo that 
the genus is as yet uncertain. 

This ftem, like the former, withered in fix months, when the 
roots were dug up, and found confiderably larger, but not much altered 
in fhape, nor had any of them attained a fize to be compared with the 
ori 'inal. There was only the addition of one new lateral root or branch, 
from this feconi year’s growth. As it was fuppofed that thefe roots 
would now vegetate, they were detached ; which has been unfortunate, 
as feveral months have now elapfed, and no buds have formed : they 
are however flill very frefla, and may yet grow. From this it appears 
that only large roots are fit for planting out. 

From the male flowers, and habit of the plant, the columbo feems 
to belong to the natural order of Sarmentacecz Linn, or Menisperma of 
Jfussku. The following defcription may help to decide. 

Planta Herbacea. 

Radix percnnis, rarnosa ; rami fusiformes. 

,Caulis aiinuus, post sex, aut&eptein menses raarcescens, volubilis, simplex, teres, pilosus, 
crassiludinc penns. 

Folia alterna, petioiata, semipcdalta et majora, subrotunda, quinqueloba, quinquenervia j 
lobis integerrirais, acumiuatis. 

Petioli teretes, pilosi, basi rcucxi; folio pau'o brcviorcs. 
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Racemi axillarcs, solitarii/compositi, pilosi, folio breviores. P'eduncuK- partiales altcrni, 
floribus sessilibus. 

Ehactea: lanceolatae, ciliata;, deciduae. 

Calyx Perianthium hexapbyiluin ; foliolis aequalibus, tribus exterioribus, tribus inferio- 
ribus ; oblongis, obtusis, glabris. 

Corolla hexapetaJa, mmuta, Pelala cuneato-oblonga, concava, carnosa, oblusa, stamina 
ambientia. 

Stamina, Filament a sex, corolla paulo longiora, Aniherts quadrilobae, quadrilocutarcs. 
PiSTiLLUM nullum. 



EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES, 

Fig. 1. The extremity of the fhoot that flowered in iSt)/, rather 
fmaller than the natural fize. 

2. The whole root, about one third of the natural fize only; 

3. One of the brafleae. 

4. The underfide of one of the flowers. 

The upperfide of the fame. Thefe three are magnified. 

6. One of the petals more magnified than the last three. 

7. The underfide of one of the ftamina, in the enlarged apex of 
which the four polliniferous pits are fecn. 
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On Sanscrit and Pra'crit Poetry. 

By henry THOMAS COLEBROOKE, Es2. 

The defign of the prefent eflay is not an enumeration of the poetical 
compofitions current among the Hindus, nor an examination of their 
poetry by maxims of criticifm recognized in Europe ; or by rules of 
compofition taught in their own treatifes of rhetorick; but to exhi- 
bit the laws of verfificatlon, together with brief notices of the moft cele- 
brated poems in which thefe have been exemplified. 

An inquiry into the profody of the ancient and learned language of 
India will not be deemed an unnecelTary introduction to the extracts 
from Indian poems, which may be occafionally inferted in the fupple- 
mentary volumes of Afiatick Refearches : and our tranfafclions record 
more than one inftance of the aid which was derived from a knowledge 
of Sanscrit proiody, in decyphering paflages rendered obfeure by the 
obfoletetiefs of the character, or by the inaccuracy of the tranferipts.*’ 
It will be found fimilarly ufeful by every perfon who ftudies that lan- 
guage; fince manuferipts are in general grofily incorrect; and a famili- 
arity with the metre will frequently afiifl the reader in refloring the 
text where it has been corrupted. Even to thofe, who are unacquainted 
with the language, a concife explanation of the Indian fyltem of profody 
may be curious, fince the artifice of its conftruftion is peculiar, and not 
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* Voi. I, p. 279, Voi, n, p, ^89. 
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devoid of rngenuity: and the profody of Sanscrit will be found to be 
richer than that of any other known language, in variations of metre, 
regulated either by^uantity or by number of fyllables, both with and 
without rhyme, and fubjecl to laws impofing in forae inifances rigid 
reftriflions, in others allowing ample latitude. I am prompted by thefe 
confiderations to undertake the explanation of that fyftem, premihng a 
few remarks on the original works in which it is taught, and adding no- 
tices of the poems from which examples are feledled. 

The rules of profody are contained in Siltras or brief aphorifms, 
the reputed author of which is Pingalan a'ga, a fabulous being, repre- 
fented by mythologifts in the fiiape of a ferpent; and the fame, who, 
under the title of Patanjali, is the fuppofed author of the Mahd- 
bhdshya, or great commentary on grammar, and alfo of the text of the 
Yoga sdstra;* and to whom likewife the text or the commentary of the 
Jydtish annexed to the Vedasdc appears to be attributed. The apho- 
rifms of Pingala'cha'rya, as he is fometimes called, on the profody 
of SanscrU (exclufive of the rules in P'rdcrit likewife afcribed to him), 
are collefled into eight books, the firft of which allots names, or rather 
literal marks, to feet confifting of one, two or three fyllables. The fe- 
cond book teaches the manner, in which palfages of the Vedas are mea- 
fared. The third explains the variations in the fubdivifion of the 
couplet and ftanza. The fourth treats of profane poetry, and efpecially 
of verfes, in which the number of fyllables, or their quantity, is not 

* Or Sanchya fyitem of philolophy ; ilillinguillied trom that of Capila. 

t 111 the fubfcription to the only copy of this commentary, which I have fecn, it is afcribed 
to S'e'shanaga : but, in the body of the work, the commentator calls himfelf So'.ma caka. 
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unlfbrtn. The fifth, fixth and fevcnth exhibit metres of that fort w!- ch 
has been called monofchemaftic, or uniform, becaufe the fame feet v( cur 
invariably in the fame places. The eighth and lad book ferves as an 
appendix to the whole, and contains rules for computing all the poffible 
combinations of long and fhort fyllables in verfes of any length. 

This author cites earlier writers on profody, whofe works appear 
to have been loll ; fuch as Saita va, Cr aushtica, Ta^ndin and other 
ancient fages, Ya'sca, Ca's'yapa &c. 

Pin gala’s text has been interpreted by various commentators; and, 
am< ng others, by Hela’yud’ha bhatT'a, author of an excel'ent glofs 
entitled Mnta sanjwini* It is the work on which I have chiefly relied. 
A more modern commentary, or rather a paraphrafe in verfe, by Na'- 
ra'yan'a bhaTt'a ta'ra’, thQ V)iit6cti ratna, prefents 

the fingularity of being interpreted throughout in a double fenfe, by 
the author himfelf, in a further glofs entitled Parieshd. 

The Agni^urdna isquotedfora C'-mplete fyflemof profody, i founded 
apparently on Ping ala’s aphorifms; but which ferves to correct or to 
fupply the text in many places; and which is accordingly ufed for that 
purpole by commentators. Original treatifes likewife have been com- 
pofed by various authors ;;|i and among others by the celebrated poet 


, * I poffels three copies of it ; two of which are apparently ancient : but they have no dates. 

+ It is Hated by the authors, who quote it, (Na'ra'yan'a b'Hat't'.v and others,) uj be an 
extracl from the Ag'-'i purm a ; but I have not been able to verify its place in that Purun'a. 

J Such are the Van ,bhu-han'iu Vntta-derpan a, VrUtta-caumuJi, and Vntta-relnucara, with 
the Ch’/jand^j-rnanjari, Ch' hando-martanda, Ch’hando-mala, Ch'hando-n 'fviti, Ch'' hando-govlnda-t 
and ievcral trads under the title of V>illa-mu£luvali, belides trealil'es included in woiks on 
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Ca'lida'sa. In a fnort treatife entitled S'ruta bod’ka, tills poet teaches 
the laws of verfification in the very metre to which they relate: and has 
thus united the example with the precept. The fame mode has been 
alfo praclifed by many other writers on profody; and, in particular, by 
Pingala’s commentator Na'ra'yan'a bhat't'a; and by the authors 
of the Vruta Rdnacara and Vritta, derpun'a. 

Ca'lida'sa’s S'ruta bod’ ha exhibits only the moft common forts of 
metre, and is founded on Pingala’s PrdcrfZ rules of profody ; as has 
been remarked by one of the commentators* on the Vrztta Retndcara. 

The rules, generally cited under the title of Frdcrit Pingalajhave been 
explained in a metrical paraplirafe, teaching the condrudlion of each 
fpecies of metre in a ftanza of the fame meafure, and fubjoining fekfl 
examples. This Prdent paraphrafe, entitled Pingala vritti, is quoted 
•under the name of HAMMi'RA,f who is celebrated in more than one 
paffage given as examples of metre; and who probably patronifed the 
author. It has been imitated in a modern San^ent treatife on Prdcrit 
profody entitled Vritta muctdvali ; and has been copioufly explained 
in a Sansciit commentary named Pivgala pracdsa.^ 

other f'lbjecls. For example Vara hamihika s f)iccm oi aurolu^y, vshieh cumams a chap- 
ter on profody. 

The Vrltta-reinacara of Ce'da'ra bkat't'a, with its commentaries by Diva'cara 
bhat't'a, Na'ra'yan'a bhat't'a and Hari-bha'scara, has been the mod conful ted for 
the prelent treatife. The Vritta-dergan'af yrhich relates chiePy to Pracrit profody. has been 
alfo much employed. 

* Diva'cara bhat't'a. 

■fin the commentary on the Vnltofli-rctna. 

+ The author Durca datta was catromfed by the iJ'-' orinces of PtindelP hdtid. 

The examples, which like the text are Sanscntin l-’ruciu meafurcj are in praife of thefe 
chieftains. 

f , By VieSvarat’ha. 
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Though re-^tive to Prdcrit profody, the rules are applicable, for the 
mofl: part, to Sanscyp, profody alfo: fince the laws of verfificadon in both 
languages are nearly the fame. 

The Prdcrit, here meant, is the language ufually employed, under 
this name by dramatick writers ; and not in a more general fenfe of the 
term, any regular provincial diale61; corrupted from Sanscrit. He'ma- 
CHANDRA, in his grammar of Prdcrit, declares it to be fo called becaufe 
it is derived from Sanscrit.* 

Accordingly his and other grammars of the language confiflof rules 
for the transformation of Sanscrit words into the derivative tongue : and 
the fpecimens of it in the Indian dramas, as well as in the books of the 
Jains, exhibit few words which may not be traced to a Sanscrit origin. 
This is equally true of the feveral dialects of Prdcrit: viz, S'auraseni or 
language of Sdrase'na,-^ and Mdgad’ki or diale61: of Magad’ha;'^ which, 
according to grammarians, who give rules for deducing the firfl from 
Sansciit and the fecond from tlie firfl;, ^ or both from Sanscrit 
dialects nearly allied to Irdciit, and regularly formed by permuta- 
tions, for which the rules are flated by them. The fame may be faid 

* V?vfn; II Hit I! 

+ CuLLu'cA bhat'ta (on Menu 2. 19.) fays, that S'iirasena hxhc counXry ni Mat’hura. 

X Cicata or BlhSir. B it it does not appear, that cither this, or the preceding dialect, is now 
fpoken in the country, from which it takes its name. Spev-imens of both are fret^uent in the 
Indian dramas. 

f Vararuchi and his commentator Bha'maha. 

j| He machandra, who, alter ftating the fpecial permutations of thefe dialedls as derived 
from Sanscrit, obferves in both places, that the reft of the permutations are the fame with thofc 
of Brae I it. 
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of the Piiudchi, as a language, (and diftinguifhed from the jargon 
or gibberilh which either dramaiick writers, or aclors exhibiting their 
dramas, fometimes put into the mouths of demons); for the gramma- 
rians of Prdcrit teach the manner of forming the Paisdchi * from 
the dia!e6l called S'auraseni^ That remark may be a! fo extended 
\.o Apodbhransa as a fixed language partaking of Prdcrit and S aurasera^ 
but deducing many terms immediately from the Sdnsertt under rules 
of permutation peculiar to itself. J 

The affinity of thefe dialc6ls of Prdcrit to the Sanscrit and to 
each other is fo great, that they reciprocally borrow, notwithflanding 
their own particular rules, terms permuted in the manner of other 
dialecls, and even admit, without alteration, words infle6led according- 
to the Sanscrit grammar. ^ They may be, therefore, confidered as dt- 
alecfs of a Tingle languag.^, the Prdcrit or derivative tongue; fo termed 
with reference to Sanscut, from which it is derived. 

Besides thefe cognate dialers, the dramatick v>^riters introduce 
other languages as fpoken by different per Tons of the drama. Such, 
according to the enumeration in the Sdhitya derpan'a, jj are the Ddeshi- 
ndtyd, ^ or language tifed in the fouth of India; the Drdvi'di or 

* Or langua^:.; of the Ph'ackas. frr’r3 Bhamahaod Vararuchi. 

y Vararuchi and He'machandka. 'Fhe lull mentioned author notices a variation of 
this dialed, under the name of Chtdicapais'achi ; which differs very Utile from the proper 
fals'achi. 

+ It is tang'iit under this name by He m.achandra, among other diakels of Pracrit. 
But tile name ufually fignifies ungrammatical language. 

^ He'machaxdra ad finem. 

}i Ch. 5. 

^ Sime viith Vdidari/l, accordins; to the commentator of the Suhltja derpan'a, Xhe 
country of Viuerlhu is laid to be the modern herar proper. 
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dialed of the fouthern extremity of the pcninfula; the Avaniicd (pic- 
babiy the language of Mdlavd );* the Ard'ha, mdgad'hi, diflinguiflued fioai 
Mdgad’hi properly fo called ; the BdhLicdhhdshd, perhaps the language 
of Balk in the TramoxanaJ ; f the Mahdrd^htri ov of the Mar. 

kattas-, the Prdch.d or language' emp]( ycd in the east of India; the 
Ablnri and Chdnddli, which from their names, feem to be dialtbls 
»fed by herdfnen and by perfons of the lowed tribes ; the Sancard and 
Sdbaii, concerning w’hich nothing fatisfaclory can be at prefent fug- 
g fled; and generally any provincial dialefl. 

Ir is not to be fuppofed, that the Prdcrzt rules of profody, as taught 
by Pin GALA, are fuited to all thefe languages; but it is probable, that 
they were framed for the fame dialecl of Prdcrit, in which they aie 
compofed; and they are applicable to thofe cognate dialects, which 
differ much lefs from each other (being very eafily confounded), than 
they all do from Sd-merP, their acknowledged common parent. Gene- 
rally thofe rules n ay be confidered applicable to all the languages 
comprehended under tlie dcfignation of as derivative from 

Sanscrit ; and cerfauily fo to the vernactiiar tongues of the ten nations 
of now inhabiting India. A wriicr on zh' profonv || p^o- 

* \s anuther U/Ji/ya'iL 

t Bakdica or T ahllca (ror the word is fnelt varioiidv) is a country famous for the breed 
of horfes. Amera. z 8. as Ir appears to he fituatecl north of hut '.a ; hein^ mentii'ned 
in enumerations of countri. s, with ‘Turushca, C’hasa, Casmira tio. (Hl f.r achaxdra. 4. 75. 
'Tricanda sesha. 2. t. q.) 

J The commentator on the Sdhitya di-rpart'a (Ra'ma Charan a), interprets A/dr/', < 7 , 
hy Gati'/iiyu ; meaning, nij donhr, the laneiiace of He was himretf a native ut this 

province; and his w ork is modern, being dated 5 'W.t 1622 (A D. 1700.) 

§ As. Res VII. p. 1-9. 

H Nara yan'a bhat't a in a commentary on the retnucara written in S.ar.iai 

1602 (A. D. 1546.) 
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riOUHC'CS the various kinds of metre to be admiflible in the provincial 
languages, and has quoted examples in thofe of Mahdrdsht'ra, Gurjara 
and Cdnyacubja. The laft mentioned, which is the fame with the old 
Hindi, as is demondrated by this fpecimen of it, might furnifh very 
numerous inftances; efpecially the poetry of Ce'sava da'sa, * 
who has fludioufly employed a great variety of metre. Some examples 
■will accordingly be quoted from the mod didinguifhed Hindi poets. The 
facred books of the Sikhs, compofed in a Penjdbd dialefi, which is un- 
doubtedly derived from the ancient Sdreswafa, + abound in fpecimens 
of fuch metre. The language of MiChild, and its kindred tongue, 
■which prevails in Bengal, alfo fupply proof of the aptitude of Sanscrit 
profody : and the fame is probably true of the other four national 
languages. J 

Pin gala’s rules of Sanscrit profody areexprefled with lingular bre- 
vity. The artifice, by which this has been effedled, is the ufe of fingle 
letters to denote the feet or the fyJlables. Thus L, the initial of a word 
fignifying Ihort (lag hu), indicates a fhort fy liable. G, for a fimilar rea- 
fon, ^ intends a long one. The combinations of thefe two letters 
denote the feveral d;ffyllables; Ig fignifying an iambic ; gl a trochasus 
or choreus; gg a fpondee ; 11 a pyrriebius. The letters, M.Y.R.S.T J.Bh, 
and N, mat k all the trifyllabicai feet, from three long fyllabks to as 

* Contemporary w ith Jeha'ngir and Sha'h Jeha n. 

r The remaining Saresuata Brahmanas inhabit chiefly the Pinjab. 

Thofe of Dravida, Carndtaca, Telinga, and (Jdra or Uuiya. I omit Gaura. The 
Brahmanas, bearing this national defiEnaiif.n, are fettled in the cliftrifls around Delhi: but, 
tinlefs tl eiis be the language of Mat’hurd, it is not cafy to aflign to them a particular national 
tongue. 

^ Being the initial oi guru, long. 
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many fliort, A Sanscrtt veife is generally fcanned by tbefe laft men- 
tioned feejt; witlj the addition of either a difiy liable or a monofy liable 
at the cloie of the verfe, if neceffary. This may be rendered plain by 
an example taken from the Gn^k and Latin profody. 

Scanned in the Indian manner, a phaleucian verfe, inftead of afpon- 
dee, a da£lyl and three trochees, would be meafured by a mololTus, an 
anapaeft, an amphibrachys and a trochee; exprefled thus, m. s. j. g. 1. 
A fapphic verfe would be fimilarly meafured by a cretic, an antibacchius, 
an amphibrachys and a trochee; written, r. t. j. g. 1. 

To avoid the too frequent ufe of uncommon terms, I lhall, in deferi- . 
bing the different forts of Sanscrit metre, occafionally adopt a mode 
of ftating the meafure more confonant to the Greek and Latin pro- 
fody, in which the iambic, trochee, and fpondee, daftyl, anap^ft, 
and tribrachys are the only feet of two or three fyJiables which 
are commonly employed. 

In Prdcrit profody the variety of feet is much greater: verfes 
being fcanned by feet of different lengths from two mdtrds, (two 
fhort fyllables or one long) to three, four, five and even fix 
mdtrds or inftants. Thefe various deferiptions of feet have been claff- 
ed, and denominated, by the writers on this branch of profody. 

The verfe, according to the Sanscrit fyfiem of profody, is the 
component part of a couplet, ftanza or ffrophe, commonly named 
a S loca, although this term be fometimes reftricied to one fort of 
metre, as will be fubfequently fhown on the authority of Ca ii- 

E 5 
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da's A. The ftanza or ftrophe confifts ufually of four verfes deno- 
minated pdda; or, confidered as a couplet, it comprifes two ver- 
fes fubdivided into pddas or raeafures. Whether it be deemed a 
llanza or a couplet, its half, called ard’hasidca, contains ufually two 
pddas; and in general the paufes of the fenfe correfpond with the 
principal paufes of the metre, which are accordingly indicated by 
lines of reparation at the clofe of the Sloca and of its hemiftich. 
When the fenfe is fufpended to the clofe oi a fecond S'lcca, the dou- 
ble ftanza is denominated Yugma; while one, comprifing a greater 
number of meafures, is termed Culaca^ In common with others, I have 
fometimes tranflated S!l6ca by verse,” or by couplet;” but, in 
profody it can only be confidered as a ftanza, though the paufes 
are not always very perfeflly marked until the clofe of the firft 
half: and, in conformity to the Indian fyftem, it is generally ■ 
treated as a tetraftich, though fome kinds of regular metre have 
Uniform paufes which might permit a divifion of the ftanza into 
eight, twelve, and even fixteen verfes. 

In Prdcrit profody, a greater variety is admitted in the length 
of the ftanza; fome fpecies of metre being reftrifted to a true 
couplet, and others extended to ftanzas of fix and even fixteen 
verfes : independently of paufes, which, being ufually marked by 
rhyme, would juftify the farther fubdivifion of the ftanza, into as 
many verfes as there are paufes. Even in Sanscrit profody, in- 
■ftances occur of ftanzas, avowedly comprifing a greater or a kfs 
number of verfes than four: as three, five, fix, See. But thefe are 
merely exceptions to the general rule. 
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Concerning the length of the vowels in Sanscrit rerfe, fince 
none are ambiguous, it is only necefiary to remark, that the com- 
parative length of fyl-lables is determined by the allotment of one 
inflant or mitrd to a fhort fyllable, and two to a long one; that 
a naturally fhort vowel becomes long in profody when it is 
followed by a double or conjunft confonant;* and that the laft fyl- 
lable of a verfe is either long or fhort, according to the exigence of the 
metre,+ whatever may be its natural length. 

Sanscrit profody admits two forts of metre. One governed by the 
number of fyllables; and which is mofliy uniform or monofchemaflic in 
profane poetry, but altogether arbitrary in various metrical paflages of 
the Vedas. The other is in fa£l meafured by feet like the hexameters of 
Greek and Latin: but only one fort of this metre, which is denominated 
•^ryd, is acknowledged to be fo regulated; while another fort is govero* 
ed by the number Of fyllabick inftants or mdtrds. 


* Or by the nafal termed Jnuswa ra, or the afpirate Vharga. By poetical licenfe, a vowel 
may be fhort before certain conjunas (viz. Nand^; as alfoT| & ^). This licenfe has 
been, borrowed from Pracrh profody, by the rules of which a vowel is allowed to be 
fometimes- fhort before any conjunft, or before the nafal: but inflances of this licenfe occur 
in clalTical poems with^ly four conjunfls as above mentioned ; and, even there, emendations 
of the text have been propofed by criticks to render the verfe conformable to the general laws 
of profody. (See remarks in the Durghat'a vnlti ; on palTages of Ma'gha’s poem and of the 
Cumara J 

+ This rule of profody is applicable to any verfe of the totraftich ; but it is confldered by- 
writers on rhetorick inelegant to ufe the privilege in the uneven vgrfes ; and they thus reflriiSl 
the rule to the clofe of the ftanza and of its half, efpecially in the more rigid fpecies of regu- 
lar metre. 
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I, GcLn’OiCfChandis or metre regulated by feet ( mdtrdgan'a.) 

A'rya' or Ga't’ha'. 

The metre, named Aryd, or, in PrdcrU, Gdhd, from the Sanscrit 
Gdt’hdt is meafured by feet denominated gana, or mdtrdgan'a, which 
arc equivalent to two long fyllables or to four fiiort; *it is deferibed as a 
couplet, in which the firft verfe contains feven and half feet ; and the 
fixth foot muH: conhft of a long fyllable between two ihort, or elfe of 
four fhort; while the odd feet (ift, 3d, 5th and 7th) mud never be am- 
phibrachys.* In the fecond verfe of the couplet, the hxth foot (for here 
too it retains that name) confids of a Angle fhort fyllable. Confequently 
the proportion of fyllabick indants in the long and fhort verfes is thirty 
to twenty-feven.d The fame metre has, with fome propriety, been de-- 
feribed as a ftanza of four verfes : J for it is fubdivided by its paufes inla 
iovii pddasy which have the ufual privilege of giving to the lad fyllable^ 
whether naturally long or fhort, the length required by the metre. The 
paufe is commonly reftricled to the clofe of the third foot ; and the mea- 
fure is in this cafe denominated Padhyd : but, if the paufe be placed 
otherwife in either verfe, or in both of them, the metre is named Vipuld-, 

A PARTICULAR fort of this meafure, deduced from either fpecies 
above deferibed, is called Chnpald ; and the laws of il^condrucfion re- 
quire, that the fecond and fourth feet fhould be amphibrachys ; and that 
thefirft foot fhould be either a fpondee or an anapaed; and the fifth, 


* If the rule be violated, the metre is named G awin' i ; but this is reprobated by writers 
on profody. 

+ As. Res. Vol. II. p. 390. 

$ Vritta muctavali. 
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a da£lyl or a fpondee. The firft verfe of the couplet, the fecond or both, 
may be conflrucled according to thefe rigid rules i hence three varieties 
of this fort of metre. 

The regular A'ryd confifts of alternate long and (hort verfes: but, if 
the fliort verfe precede the long one, the metre is called UdgUi. If the 
couplet confift of two long verfes, it is named Gitij or of twofhort ver-fes, 
Upagiti. Another fort of this.metre is named A^rya, giti: it is conftrudled 
by completing the eighth foot of the regular Aryd* 

This meafure admits therefore of eighty principal variations; de- 
nducible from the nine forts abovementioned : for the paufe may be 
placed at the clofe of the third foot in either, verfe of each couplet, in 
both, or *in neither ; and either -verfe, both, or neither, may be con- 
ftrufled according to the dlriifl: rules of > the Chapala meafure ; and the 
verfe may conlifl: of.feven and a. half, or of eight feet; and may bear- 
ranged in couplets confiding of verfes alternately long and fliort, or al- 
ternately fliort and long, or elfe uniformly long, or uniformly fliort. 

The Aryd metre is very frequently employed by Indian poets; but 
works of great length in this meafure are not common: it is oftener 
intermixed with verfes of other kinds, though inftances do occur of its 
exclufive ufe : .thus the firjt and tounh nantos, and mod part of the 
sd and 3d, in the poem entitled Nalddaya, and the entire work of Co - 
ver d’h ana, + are in the Aryd metre. And fo is the brief text of the 

* It may be varied by alternating a long and a fhort verfe, or a Ihort and a long one, or by 
making both verfes long. 

t Confifting of feven hundred (or with the introdudion 755] -fVanzas of mifcellaneous 
poetry; and entitled from the number bf ftanzas Sapta satit 

F 5 
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Sdnt^hya philofophy of Capila, as taught by 'IsVar acrishn'a;* and 
the copious treatife of aftronomy by Br ahmegupta. t 

The Nalodaya abovementioned, which is afcribed to the celebrated 
poet Ca'lida'sa, is a poem in four cantos, comprifing,220 couplets or 
ftanzas;+ on the adventures of Nala and Damayanti: a ftory. 
which is already known to the English reader.! In this Angular poem, 
rhyme and alliteration are combined in the termination of the verfes ;; 
for the three or four laft fyllables of each hemifttch within the ftanza are 
the fame in found though different infcnfe. It is a feries of puns on 3 :=^ 
pathetic k fubjefl. 

It is fuppofed to have been written in emulation of a fiiort poem (of 
22 ftaozas) fimilarly conftrudted but with lefs repetition of each rhyme; 
and entitled from the words of the challenge with which it concludes. 
Ghat! a carpara. 

* Thirsty and touching water to be fipped from the hollow palms of my hands, i fwcar 
by the loves of fprightly damfels, that I will carry water in a broken pitcher for any poet by 
whom I am furpafTed in rhymes/ 

* Author ot tile L'ariiU or metrical maxims ot this philofophy. Sutras, or aphorilms in 
profe, which are afcribed to Cap i la himfelf, are extant : but the work of I's'wara Crishn a 
is ftiidied as the text of the Sanc'hya (A.s. Res. Vol. VIll. p, 466.) 

+ Entitled Brahniesphut a sidd’hanta: other treatifes, bearing the fame or a fimilar title^ are 
wotks of different authors 

X Chiefly A'ryu, v^ iih a few ana-reflic flanzas (Tot^acaJ, and a fUIl fmaller number of 
■iambics and trochaics ( Praniun i aiul Samd> / J. 

^ Tranflatedby Mr. Kind ERSLBY ot Madras, from a talc in the provincial language. 
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However, the epick poem of Ma'g’ha, which will be mentioned 
more particularly under the next head, contains a fpecimen of fimilar 
alliteration and rhyme; the lafl; fourteen ftanzas of the fixth canto, (de- 
fcriptive of the feafons,) being conftrufled with like terminations to 
each half of the fianza. Inftances will alfo be cited from Bha'ravi’s 
poem hereafter noticed. 

The following example of a fpecies of the A'ryd metre is taken from 
the preface of the Kalodaya. 

A'ryd giti (8 feet). 

— o o' f--f I “ “I""* "f- — I I 

— o y I 1 - I o o 0-0 I- - I I 

“ The king celebrated under the name of Ra'ma, *exifts, who is converfant with the 
fupreme ways of moral conduct ; in whofe family, exempt from calamity and enriched with 
the gems of the earth, dependants flourilh.” i 5. 

The next is taken from Damayanti^s lamentation on finding herfelf 
deftrted by her hufband Nala. It is in the fame fpecies of metre. 

26. Tatra, pade vyalinam, 

at’ha vibhrantam vane cha devy^, ’Unim 
tanu-vrinde vyaiinain 
tatin dad’hane, taya’spade vydlinam, 

27. Vega-bala. ’j afitay a,- 
Venya, Bhaimi yuta lalapa Titaya, 

“ Nripa! fa-calapa ’fitay a 
hatwa ’rin, bandhavan ci a ’( ufi taya. 

28. Sd cat’ham mana-vananam, 

Nt ayavid! acharall fevyamana-var.anam, 

D’hriia-frma navanam, 

Daranam ty again, annpama! ’navananam. 

* Rama ra'ja, ny whofe command the poem was compoied. ho the commcr.utr.rb ve- 
mark ; but it remains uncertain who he was, or where he reigned. 
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- ag. Para-cntam etat twenah [tu enah] 

Smarami, tan na fmrito 'ft me tattwena, 

Do'fha-fametatwena 

pradufhaye na’tra fambhranvc 4 a{ twcna ! [twa, ina !]’' 

H \c^ II 

< Then the princefs wandered in the foreft, an-abadg of ferpents, crowded with trees which 
refound with the fweet buzz of bees, the rcfort of flocks of birds. ■ With her dark hair.dif- 
hevelled through her hafte, Bhaim'i thus lamented:’ “ King ! thou flayeft foes, but defende^l 
thy kindred, with thy quiver and fhy Tword. Unrivalled in excellence and converfant with 
morality, how haft thou praftifed the defertion of a wife proud but left helplefs in a foreft ; thus 
•rendering thyfelf the limit of praifep.but- 1 confuler this evil to be the aa of another and do 
not charge 'thee with it-: I do not blame thee, my hufband, as in fault for this terror. ,3. a6 ^19. 

In the palTage^here cited, fome variations inThe reading, and greater 
differences in the interpretation, occur: with which it is, hov/ever, un- 
neceffary to detain the reader. After confulting feveral fcholia, the 
interpretation-, which appeared preferable, has been fejefted. The fame 
mode will be followed in fubfequent quotations from other poems. 

II. Aldtrdck’handas or metre regulated by quantity, 

1. Vaita'li'ya. 

Another fort of metre, regulated by the propof-tion of mdtrds or 
fyllabick inftants, is mcafured by the time of the fyllables exclufively ; 
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without noticing, as in the Ganach'handaSt the numbei* of feet. It is 
therefore, denominated Mdtrnch'handas^ and the chief metre of this kind 
is named Vaitdliya. It is a tetraftich or ftrophe of four verfes, the firft 
and third containing the time of fourteen fhort fyllables ; and the fecond 
and fourth, fixteen. The Jaws of its conJlruflion impofe that each verfc 
fhall end in a cretic and iambic; or elfe in a daftyl and fpondee;* or, by 
the addition of one long fyllable to the regular Vaitdliya, in a cretic and 
bacchius.f In regard to the reraauiing moments, which are fix in the 
odd verfes, and eight in the even verfes of the Ifrophe, it muft be ob- 
ferved as a general rule, that neither the fecond and third, nor the 
fourth and fifth moments fhould be combined in the fame long fyllable; 
nor, in the fecond and fourth verfes, Ihould the fixth mdtrd be combined 
with the feventh. That general rule however admits of exceptions ; and 
the name of the metre varies accordingly.ij; 

J^LTHOUGu the Vaitdliya regularly confid^f alternate fhort and long 
verfes, it may be varied by making the llanza confift either of four Ihort 
or four long verfes; admitting at the fame time the exception jail now 
hinted.^ 

’* This variety of the metre is nanicJ patalica. 

+ Thus augmented, the meafure is called Aupach’handasica: the whole of the laft canto of 

a'gha’s epick poem hereafter mentioned is in this metre: and fo is the firft half of the 13th 
canto in Bha'ravi’s Ciratarjuni^a. 

Jin the even verfes of the ftrophe, if the 4th and 5th moments be combined in one long 
fyllable, contrary to the general rule abovementioned, the metre is named Prachya vntt! ; or, 
in the odd verfes, if the ad and 3d moments be fo combined, the metre is denominated Udtehya 
vrttii ; or the rule may be violated in both inftanccs, at the fame time; and the meafure then 
takes the name of P ravrlttaca. 

^ A tetraftich, confilfing of four fhort verfes of the fort called Pravrittaca, is named Chd~ 
ruhasini : and one compnfing four long verfes of that defeription is termed Apardntica. 

G 5 
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The followhg is an example of a ftanza compofed in a fpfecies oC 
this metre : 

Vaitdliya (Pravnttaca)^ 

]dam, Bharata-vans'a-bhubhritam, 
a'ruyatam, s'ruti-manorafayanam, 
pavitram, ad'hicam, fubhodayam, 

Vy afa-vaft ra-cat’hitam jPravrittacam. 

• u U o) — O— Itt— H— “ cl— ol— . u —1! 

*< Ltst^m to this ptirc, aurpicIoHS and plcaffng hlftory of the kings of the race of Bha- 
rat A as uttered from the mouth of Vya sa. 

JtfiliE, as in moft of the examples given bythe commentatorHE- 
'■i'X'vVb*HA, and by ether writers on profody, the name of the metre 
occurs, but with a diflferent acceptation. Where the ftanza has the appear- 
ance of being a quotation (as in the prefent inftance), it might be con- 
^jefiured, that the denomination of the meafure was originally aflumed 
from the exatof^e ? and th» conjeaure would appear probable, where- 
ever the name (as is frequently the cafe,) has no radical meaning con- 
neaed with the fubjea of metre. . But, in many ir.flances, the radical 
inter pretailon of the word is pertinent and has obvioufly fuggefted its 
application as a term of profody ; and the ftanza, which is given as an 
example, ihtift therefore have been purbofely eonftruaed to exhibit 
the metre by words in which its denomination is included. This is con- 
ftimcd'by the circii'mftance of fome of the words being incompatible 
with the meafure which they defm •late : and in fuch cafes the author 
apologizes' bh tbttt 'ground for not exhibiting the name in the example. 
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The Vaitdliya metre has been employed by fome of the moll eminent 
poets; for inftance, in the epick poem of Ma'g’ha, the 16th canto of 
which is chiefly in this meaRire, as the 20ih and laft canto is in that 
fpccies of it which is called Aupach’handasica, 

The work here mentioned is an epick poem, the fubjefl of which is 
the death of S'is'upa'la flain in war by Crishn'a : it is entitled S'isupd^ 
la^had'ha, but is ufually cited under the name of its author, whofe dc- 
fignation, with praifcs of his family, appears in the concluding ftanzas 
of the poem* Yet, if tradition may be trufted, Ma'g’ha, though ex- 
prefsly named as the author, was the patron, not the poet. As the fubjefl 
is heroick, and even the unity of a6lion well preferved^ and the 
llyle of the compofltion elevated, this poem is entitled to the name of 
epick. But the IndLn tafle for defcriptive poetry, and particularly for 
licentious defcripiion, has disfigured even, this work, which is other- 
wife not undefervifig of its high reputation. The two full cantos 
and the lafl; eight are fuitable to the defign of the poem. But the in- 
termediate ten, defcribing the journey of Crishn'a with a train of 
amorous damfels, from Dzodracd to Indraprast'ha, is mifplaced, and in 
more than one refpe6l exceptionable. 

The argument of the poem is as follows. In the fi: ft canto, Na'reda, 
commiffioned by Indra, vifits Crishn a and incites him to war with 
his coufin, but mortal enemy, S'is'upa'l \ king of the Cke'dis. In the 
fecond, Crishn'a confults with his uncle and brother, whether tvar 
fliould be immediately commenced, or he ihould fi; ft aftill Yud’hish- 

t’hira in completing a folemn facrifice which had been appointed by 
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him; the refultof the confukatioriris in favor of the latter meafaret 
and accordingly, 4n the 3 d canto, X^r.ishn'a departs for Yu d’hisht’hi- 
ra’s capital. In ;the thirteenth ^he arrives and is welcomed by the 
Pa n'davas. In the following .canto, the lacrifice is begun ; and, in 
the next, S'is'upa'la impatient of the divine honours paid to Crishn'a 
retires with his partifans from the place of facrifice. A negociation 
enfues; which is however inefFeftual, and both armies prepare for 
aftion. This occupies two cantos. In the eighteenth both armies ilfae 
to the field of battle, and the conflifi: commences. The battle continues 
jn the next canto, which defcribes the difcomfiture and flaughter of 
S'is'upa'la’s army. In the laft canto, the Icing, grown defperate, dares 
.Crishn'a to the combat. They engage, and in the Indian manner 
^ht with fupernatural weapons. S'is'upa'la affails his enemy with 
ferpents, which the other deflroys by means of gigantic cranes. The 
ting has recourfe to igneous arms, which Crishn'a extinguiflies by a 
neptunian weapon. The combat is prolonged with other miraculous 
arms, and finally Crishn a flays S'is'upa'la withanarrow. 

The following example is from a fpeech of S'is'up a'l a’s embaflador, 
in reply to a difcourfe of S'atyaci brother of Crishn'a, at an inter- 
view immediately preceding the battle. 

|| \i«> j| 
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‘- A low man, poor in iinderflanding, does not perceive his own advanlage; t!ut he flionld 
not comprehend it when lliown by others, is furprihng- The wife, of themfclves, know the 
approach of danger, or they put trufl in others ; but a foolifli man does not believe information 
without perfonal experience. The prepofal, which I made to thee, Crishn'a, was truly for 
thy benefit: the generous are ready to advife even their enemies bent on their dchriiction. 
Peace and war Itave been offered at the fame time by me ; judging their refpeflive advantages, 
th.ou wilt choofe between them. Yet good advice addrefled to thofe whofe underftan Jint; is 
aftray, becomes vain, like the beams of the cold moon direiSled towards lakes eager for the 
warm rays of the fun.” i6» vg — 43. 

Another paflage of the fame poem is here fubjoined as a fpecimen 
of a different fpecles of this metre. It is the opening of the lafl; canto; 
where S'is'upa'la, impatient of the difeomfiture of his troops and of 
thofe of his allies, dares Crishn'a to fingle combat. 

Aupach'handasica. 

KPiic’ham ullasita-tri-rec’ham uchchair bhidura-bhru-yuga-bhifhan'an dad hanah, 
Samitav iti vicranian atnnfhyan, gatabhir, aliwata Chediiat Muiarinn. 

' Raiur.g his head, and with a countenance terrible by its forked brow and vi rlnkled fore- 
head, the king of the Chedis, impatient of the prowefs thus difplayed in battle, baniflied fear, 
and challenged the foe of Mura to the fight.’ 20. i. 

A further example of the fame metre is the fecond ftanza of the 
following extraft from the Cira'ta'rjuniya^ of Bha'ravi. The remain- 

* Ar 5UKA and the mountaineer. Qira'ta is the name of a tribe of mountaineers confidcrcJ 
as barbarians, 
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ing ftanzas exhibit variety of meafure, with two inftances of fingular 
alliteration. 

The fubjefl of that celebrated peom is Arjuna’s obtaining celeftial 
arms from S'iva, Indr a and the reft of the gods, to be employed 
againft Duryo'd’han A. It is by a rigid dbfervance of fevere aufterities 
in the firft inftance, and afterwards by his prowefs in a conflift with 
S'ivA (in the difguife of a mountaineer), thatARjUNA prevails. This 
is the whole fubjeft of the poem; which is ranked with ihe. Cumd r a 
and Rd^ku of Ca'lida'sa, the Naishad’hiya of Sriharsha, and Ma- 
gha’s epick poem, among the fix excellent compofitions in Sanscrit. 
The fiKth isi thQ Meghadtlta alfo afcribed to Ca'lida'sa; and, on ac- 
count of its excellence, admitted among the great poems f Mahdcavya 
jaojtwithftanding its brevity. 

(1 II 

II II 

'll 11 ] 

The ftanzas, which contain alliteration, are here copied in Roman 
charaflers. 

■fS. Tin (luiad iiigamaih 
CinchiJ eiigamaih 
Satatarn afi'tara’n 
''•-irn'avantyantaras! 
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Amiim ativipinam 
Veda digv>apinam 
Purufham iva param 
Padmayonih param. 

20. Sii!abha;h fada nayavata 'vavata. 

Nid’hi-guhyacad’h'pa-ramaih paramaih 
Amuna d’hanaih cfhitibhrita 'tibiiPiti 
Samatltya bhati jagatl jagati, 

‘ Them Arjuna, admiring the mountain in filent aftoniPiment, was rcfpefifully addrefTed 
by his conduflor, CuP''e'ra's attendant: for even loquacity is becoming in its fcafon.’ 

■“Tuts mountain with its fnowy peaks rending the cloudy fky in a thoufand places, is, 
when viewed, able to remove at once the fins of man. An impercepiible fomething with.in it, 
the v.'ife ever demnnflratc to exift by proofs difficultly apprehended. But Brakma' alone tho- 
roughly knows this vaft and inacceffible mountain, as he alone knows the fupreme foul. With 
its lakes overfpread by the bloom of lotus, and overlhadow’ed by arbours of creeping plants 
whofe foliage and blofTonis are enchanting, the pleafing fcenery fubdues the hearts of women 
who maintained their fteadinefs of mind even in the company of a lover. By this happy and 
well governed mountain, the earth, filled with gems of eafy acquifition and great excellence 
delightful to the god of riches, feems to furpafs both rival worlds.”* 5. ib — 20. 

2. Ma'tra'-SAMAC A. 

The metre denominated Ma'^ra^samaca con fiRs' of four verfes, each 
of which contains the quantity of fixteen fhort fyllables; and in which 
the laft fyllable muft be a long one ; and the ninth fyllabick moment 
muftbe in general detached from the eighth and tenth and be exhibited 
of courfe by a fhort fyllable: if the tw^elfth be fo likewife, the metre 
is difiinguifhed by another name; or if the fifth and eighth remain fhort, 
the denomination is again changed. The lafl fort of metre is varied by 
deviating from the rule refpefling the ninth moment; and another varie- 

* Fhe fil'd and fourth ftanzas, in this quotation, are in tJie Drufavilamhifa metre, and the 
fifth in the P ramita cskara ; which will be both noticed tinder a lubfequent head. The third 
is in an uncom.non meafurc named Chandned or Cshamd. 
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ty cxliibits the {ifth, eighih and twelfth moments by (hort f) Halles.* 
Tltefe fi'ee varieties of the metre called Matrasa^nacJ reav be varioufly 
combined in the fame ftr.nza: and in that cafe the mcafore is denomi- 
nated Pdddculaca : a nara^*, which is applied with greater Ltiiudc in 
pyaciit profody. to denote a tetrafbeh wherein each verfe contains fix- 
teen moments, without any other reflriciion as to the number and place 
of the long and fhort ryllables. 

A POEM inferted in the firfl volume of Afiatic Refearches f is a fpe. 
cimen of the variety, which this fort of metre admits. In a collec- 
tion of tales entitled panchavins ati, the author SHvada'sa has 

quoted feveral flanzas of that poem intermixed with others, in which 
the meafure is Rill more varied : and I may here remark, that the in- 
trodufiion of rhyme into Sanscrit \tx{e is not peculiar to this anapaeflick 
metre; Jayade'va has adopted it with fuccefs in feveral other forts of 
lyrick meafure ; and it is frequent in Sanscrit poetry compofed in any 
fpecies of Prdcrit metre. 

3. Gitya'rya'. 

Another fpecies of metre regulated by quantity is named 'ditydryd. 
Like the preceding, it is a tetrallich in which each verfe conf fls of fix- 
teen mail as or moments; but all cxprefTed by fhort fyllables. In other 
words the flanza contains fixty-four fhort fyllables diftributed into four 

* The names of thefe four varieties arc ift, I'ana vusicu, which exhibits the pth and lath 
moments by fhort fyllables, and 15th and i6th by a long one: the reft being optional. 2dly, 
LhUra exhibiting the 5th, 8th and 9th by fhort fyllables, the 15th snd j6th by a long one. 
<dly, Upackiha, the 5th, 8ih fhort; 9th and loth long; alfo 15th and i6th long. 4thly, 
Vis loca ; 5th, 8ih and 12th flioit ; J3lh and i6ih long; and the reft indeterminate. 

1 Pags 35. 
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verfes. From the mixture of verfes of this defcription, with others con- 
lifting exclufively of long fyllables, arifes another metre diftinguifhed 
into two forts according as the firft couplet in the ftanza confifts of fhort 
fyllables and the fecond of long ; or, converfely, the firft long, and the 
fecond fhort. * The Guydrya may be further varied by making the 
laft fyllable of each couplet long, and all the reft fhort : at the fame 
time reducing both couplets to twenty-nine moments, or the firft only 
to that meafure; and the fecond to thirty-one: or the firft couplet to 
thirty, while the fecond contains tbirty-two.f 

4. Prdcrit meafures. 

The foregoing are al! comprehended under the general defignation 
of Jdti: and befides thefe, which are noticed in treatifes on Sanscrit 
profody, other kinds, belonging to the clafs of metre regulated by quan- 
tity, are fpecified by writers on Prdcrit profody. They enumerate no 
lefs than forty-two kinds, fome of which comprehend many fpecies and 
varieties. The moft remarkable, including fome of thofe already dc- 
fcribed as belonging to Sanscrit profody, are the following, of which 
inftances are frequent in Prdcrit, and which are alfo fometimes employed 
in Sanscrit poetry. 

A STANZA of four verfes, containing alternately thirteen and eleven 
moments (and fcanned 6+ 4+ ,3 and 6+ 4+ i) is named either Ddhd,'^ 

* The mixed metre, in which one couplet of the ftanza contains fhort fyllables, and the 
other long, is termed Sic ha or Chu'da: if the firft couplet contain the ftiort fyllables, it is de- 
nominated ypiish ; but is called Saumya, or An-angacrid'a, when the firft couplet confifts of 
long fyllables. 

t This metre, concerning which authorities difagree, is called Qhu dica or Qhidica ; or ac- 
cording to the Vr'Stta Katnacara, Atiruchira. 

X Corruptly Dobra. 
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{S. Dwipat'hd) or Sdrat't'hd fS. SaurdM'raJ, according as the long 
verfe precedes the fliort one, or the contrary. This metre, of which no 
lefs than twenty three fpecies bear diftinfl names, (from 48 fliort fylla- 
bles to 23 long and 2 fliort,) is very commonly ufed in Hindi poetry. 
As an inftance of it, the work of Biha'rilaT maybe mentioned, which 
confifts of feven hundred couplets (sat sa’ij all in this meafure. It is a 
colleftion of defcriptive poetry; of which Crishn'a, fpor ting with 
Ra'd’ha' and the Gdpis, is the hero. The following example is from 
that celebrated author. 

Macaracnta Gopala ce 
Cun'd'ala jhalacata cana. 

D’hafyo mano hiya ga'd’ha famara; 

D ’yod ’hi lafata nifana. 

‘ The dolphin-fhaped ring, which glitters in Go'pa'la’s ear, may be taken for the fymbol 
of cupid fufpcnded at the gate, while the god is lodged in his heart.’ 

To underftand this ftanza, it muft be remarked, that the fymbol of 
the Indian Cupid is the aquatick animal named Macara : (which has in 
the Hindu Zodiack the place of Capricorn). It is here tranflated dolphin, 
without however fuppofing either the deliverer of Arion, or any 
fpecies of dolphin (as the term is appropriated in fyftems of natural 
hiftory), to be meant. 

The Gddhd or Gdhd has been already noticed as a name of the Aryd 
meafure in Prdcrxt profody. Including under this as a genera! defigna- 
tion the feven fpecies of it, with all their numerous varieties, it is no 
uncommon metre in Prdcrxt poetry. A colledlion of amatory verfes 
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afcribed to the famous monarch S'a'liva'hana, comprifing feven hun- 
dred ftanzas* and purporting to be a feleftion from many thoufands by 
the fame author, is exclufively in metre of this kind. The introdudory 
verfe intimates, that 

Seven hundred couplets (gahas) are-iere felcdtcJ out of fen millions of elegant couplets 
compofed by the poet Ha^la.” 

Ha'la is a known title of Sa'liva'han a, and is fo explained both 
here and in a fubfequent paflage by the fcholiaft Ganga'd’hara 
bhat't'a. It is not, however, probable, that he really compofed thofe 
verfesj and it would be perhaps too much to conjefture, that the true 
author of them was patronifed by that monarch whofe exigence as 
an Indian fovereign has been brought in doubt. 

The metre called Maharashtra (in Prdcrzt, Marakat't'd j is a tetrahich, 
of which each verfe contains 29 mdtrds, fcanned by one foot of 6 and 
five of 4; with a terminating trochee. It has paufes at the 18th and 
apth mdtrds. This meafurc is evidently denominated from the country, 
which gives name to the Marahattd nation ; as another fpecies, before- 
mentioned, takes its defignation from Saurdshtra or Sdrati’/ia.-f The 
circumftance is remarkable. 

Another tetraftich, which it is reouifite to notice, is denominated 
Raid, Each verfe contains 24 mdtrds: and this fpecies of metre admits 


* From their number, entitled Sat sat. 

t The pcninfula, between the gulfs of Cambay and Cutch. The name remains, but the 
boundaries of the province are more reflridted than in ancient times. It ftill, however, in- 
cludes the remains of Crishna’s city of Dwa'rca' ; the celebrated temple of fo 

frequently plundered by the Muhamedans ; and the mountain of G/raWra held facred by the 
Jainas no lefs than by the followers of the Veda. 
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twelve varieties, from 24 fliort fyllabJes to 1 i loDg and two fliort, bear- 
ing diftin 61 : names. 

The Shat'padicd (Pr. Ch'happdd) is a ftanza of lix verfes: arranged 
in a tetraftich and couplet ; the firft termed Cdvya, and the fecond IJtld- 
la.. In the tetraftich, each verfe contains 24 naoments (fcanned 2+ five 
times 4-f-2,or elfe 64- four times 4+2) with a paufe at the nth moment; 
and each verfe of the couplet contains 28 moments, with a paufe at the 
15th, The varieties are extremely numerous, according to the number and 
the places of the long and fhort fyllables. No fewer than forty-five va- 
riations of the tetraftich, and feventy one of the whole ftanza, have fe- 
parate names. They are diftinguilhed by the number of fhort and long 
fyllables (from 152 fhort to 70 long and 12 fhort in the whole ftanza, 
or from 96 fhort to 44 long and 8 fhort in the tetraftich). The follow- 
mg example is extrafted from the Pingala-vritti. 

Ch’happdd or $hat'padica. 

Pind’h'du di d’ha fan'n'aha ; baha iippara pac’hc’hara daV, 

Band’hu famadi, ran'a d’hala’u Sami Hammira baiina la'i, 

U'duu n aha; paha bhamau ; c’haga riu sifa hi jbalau. 

Pac’hc’hara pac’hc’hara, 't’helli pelli, pabbaa appatau. 

Hammira cajja Jajjalla bban'a, colian'ala mahu maha jalaii, 

Sulatana sisa carabala da’j, tejji calevara, ci’a chalau. 
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Jajjala, general of Hammira’s forces, taking the field againll the 
Muhammedan emperor, fays vaantingly 

“ I POT on ffrong armour, placing barbs on my horfe, and taking leave of kinfmen, I haften 
to the war. Having received the commands of my mafter HammIra, I fly through the fley ; 
1 purfbe the road ; I flourifli my feimitar on the head of the foe. Amid the buftle of horfe 
and foot I fcale mountains. In HammIra’s caufe, Jajjala declares, The fire of wrath 
boms within me ; laying my fword on the head of the Sultan, and abandoning this corporeal 
frame, I afeend to heaven." 

The emperor, whofe death was thus vainly promifed to Hammira, 
by hi3 braggart general, mull have been Sulta'n Mohammed Khu'ni, 
with whom he is fiated to have been contemporary; and who reigned 
from A. D. 1325 to 1351.* Hammira was- fovereign of Sdeambhari, 
which, with unfeigned deference for the opinion of Captain Wilford on 
a geographical quefiion, ! ftill think to be Sdmbher: + and for this fnn- 
ple reafon; that the culinary fait, brought from the lakes of Sdmbher, is 
named in Sanscrit, Sdcambhanya lavana, anfwering to the Hindi Sdmbher 
Idun. It is, however, proper to remark that maps exhibit a place of 
the name of Sambhere between Ujjayani and Indor, 

The Utcach’hd is a ftanza of fix verfes, each comprifing eleven mo- 
ments (fcanned 4+ 4+ 3). It admits eight fpecies from 66 fhort fyl. 
lables to 28 long and 10 fhort; 

The Cundalicd is compofed of one flanza of the metre named Doha', 
followed by another in the meafure called Rdld. The entire flanza 
confequently comprifes eight verfes. In this fpecies of metre, rhyme and 
alliteration are fo appropriate ornaments, that it admits the repetition of 

* As. Res. Vol. IX. p. 192. 

+ As, Res. Vol. VII. p. 511. 
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a complete hemiftich .or even an entire verfe: as in the following exam- 
ple extraded from ihe Pingala vrtUa. 

Cun'dalica or Curid'alid. 

D'holla maria D’hilH tnaha, mnch’hia Mech^ha farira, 

Pura Jajjalla malabara, chaliabira Hammira. 

Chalia bira Hamirira, rad bharameini campai. 

Digamaga n'aha and’harad'huli furaha raha j’hampal. 

DIga maga n'aha and’hara anu. C’hurafanaca 611a 
Davali, dama/i vipac’hc’ha: maru D’hilU maha d’h6Uit 

‘.Having made the barba, nans faint at the found nf- the drum beaten in the.midft of 
and preceded by Jajjau>. eminent above athlets, the hero Hammira advances ; and as the 
hero Hammira advances, the earth trembles u,nd?r his feet. The cloud of dull, raifed by 
the march of his multitudes, obfcures the chariot of the fun. Darknefs fpreads with the 
march of his multitirdes. The hoflagcs of the Ivhosafar.ian are flain ; the foe-ls flaughtered | 
and the drum is beat in the midft of 

A STANZA of nineverfes, compofed of one of five with a tctrallichof 
the metre called Dphd fubjoined t.o it, is denominated Rad'd'hd. Here the 
flanza of five contains three vcrfes of 15 moments each, with two of 
12 and 11 interpofed. The dillribution of ihe feet, together with a 
rcllriftion as to the terminating one, varies in each verfe ; and a diffe- 
rence in the regulation of the feet gives rife to fix varieties which have 
diflinft appellations. 
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'Tii i. ChafUih‘)iiicd{?v,Chdupdia.ov Chaupdi) is a ftanza of fixteen 
verfes diilribiUed into four tetraftichs, in which each verfe contains 30 
moments (fcanned feven times 4+2), and terminated by a long fyllable. 
This meafure is of very frequent ufe in the poetry of the modern lan- 
guages. The Rdmdyan'a of Tulas'i da's a, in feven cantos, a poem 
held in great ellimation by Hindus of the middle tribes, is compofed 
chiefly in a fimilar metre under the fame name ( Chaupdi) and contain- 
ing the fame number of verfes (t6) in the ftanza. It alternates with the 
Doha ; and very rarely gives place in that poem to any other metre. 

Iv this metre the ftanza contains the greateft number of verfes of any 
admitted into Prdcrit profody. The other meafures regulated by quan- 
tity are tetraftichs, except the Ghat’t'd and certain other couplets, no- 
ticed at the foot of the page :* fome of which might have been ranked 
with more propriety under-the next head of uniform metre. 

One other meafure which is placed in this clafs, but which belongs 
rather to another, remains to be noticed. It is an irregular ftanza of 
four verfes containing alternately 17 and 18 fyllables with no regulation 
of their length or of the quantity of the verfe or ftanza. It is termed 
Gand’ha, or in Pracrit Gand’hdna, 

The reft of the Prdcrit metres may be fought in the fynoptical tables 
fubjoined to this eflay. 

* .The Ghatta and Ghattananda, confifting of two verfes of 3I matras each. In the firft 
fpecies the paufes are after the toth and i8th mdtr.':s ; in the other after the iith and i8th. 
There is alfo a flight diff^irence in the diftribution of the feet (7 times 4+3 fliort ; and 64-3 
times 3 + 5 +6.+ 3+ 3 Ihort.) The Dwipadica'h^sin each verfe 28 matras (6 + five times 4+ t 
long). The Sic’hd c^jntaining the like number, the C’hanja' with 41 ma'tra's to the verfe, 
.and the Mala' with 45 , are couplets ; but the feet are ftriclly regulated. 
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The prefent may be a proper place for noticing a clafs of poetry, 
which has been even more cukivatedi in the Prdcrit and provincial 
languages than in Sanscrit. I allude ta-tfae erotick poetry of the Hindus. 

On its general character, I fliall briefly obferve, that it is free front 
the grievous defers of the Hindi poems compofed in the flyle and 
metre of Persian verfe;, but it wants elevation of fentiment and fim- 
plicity of didion. The paffioOi which it pictures, is fenfual, but the 
language refined; with fonae- tendernefs in the expreflion and in the 
thoughts. Among the mofl celebrated poems in this clafs, may be 
mentioned, the Chaura panchdsicd compriling fifty ftanzas by Chaora, 
and Amaru s'ataca containing twice that number by Amaru. The firfl 
is fuppofed to be uttered by the poet Chaura, who, being deteded in 
an intrigue with a king’^s daughter, and condemned to death, triumphs 
in the recolleclion of his fuccefsful love. The other, which is a col- 
ledion of unconncded flanzas on amatory topicks, is reputed to be 
the work of the great Sancara a'ch'arya, compofed by himdn his 
youth before he devoted himfelf to the ftudy of theology. 

Some of the commentators on this poem have attempted to explain it 
in a devout and myftical fenfe, on the fame principle upon which Jay- 
ade'va’s lyrick poems are interpreted as bearing a religious meaning. 
The interpretation, however, is too flrained to be admitted; and 
though Jayade'va^s intention may have been devout, and his mean- 
ing fpiritual ; Amaru, or whoever was the true author of the work 
bearing this name, is clearly the lover of an earthly miflrcfs. 
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The moH fingular compofitions m this clafs of poetry, and for which 
chiefly a notice of it has been here introduced, are thofe m which the 
fubjeft is treated with the ftudied arrangement and formal precifion of 
■the fchools. I (hall inflance the Rasamavjari of Bh a'nudatt a mis'ra 
in Sanscrit, and the works of Matira'ma and Sundara in Hindu 
Here various deferiptions of lovers and miftrefles diftinguifhed by 
temper, age and circumftances, are fyllemaiically clafled and logically 
defined, with the ferioufnefs and elaborate precifion of fcholaflick 
writers. As ridicule was not intended, thefe poems are not humorous 
but trifling: and I flaould not have dwelt on the fubjedl, if their number, 
and the recurrence of them in different languages of India, were not 
.evidence that the national talte is confulted in fuch compofitions. 

III. VartCa vriUa ; metre regulated by the number of fyllables. 

The next fort of metre is that, which is racafured by the number of 
Syllables.: it is denominated AcsharacKhandas or Va/rn’a vritta in contra- 
diftinflion to the preceding kinds which are regulated by quantity ; and 
it may be fubdivided into three forts, according as the verfes, compofing 
the ftanza, are all fimilar, or the alternate alike, or all diflimilar. 

This alfo is a ftanza of four verfes (pddas), each containing an 
equal number of fyllables, the length of which is regulated by fpecial 
rules. The number of fyllables varies from twenty-four, to a hundred 
and four, in each ftrophe: that is, from fix to twenty-fix in each verfe. 
There are indeed names in Prdcrtt profody for verfes from one to five 
fyllables, and inftances of Sanscrit verfe containing a higher number 
than above ftated, viz. from twenty-feven, to one lefs than a thoufand. 
But thefe conftitute diftinfl claffes of metre. Between the limits firfi: 
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mentioned, twenty-one kinds receive different appellations appropriated! 
to the number of fyllables contained in the ftanza. 

Each kind comprehends a great variety of poffible metres according 
to the different modes in which long and fhort fyllables, as well as 
paufes, may be diftributed; and fince the four quarters of each flanza; 
may be either all alike, or only the alternate fimilar, or all different,- 
the \ariety of poffible metres is almofl infinite. Pin gala, however, 
gives direflions for computing the mumber of fpecies, and for finding 
their places, or that of any fingle one, in a regular enumeration of 
them ; or converfely the metre of any fpecies of which the place is 
affigned: and rules have been given even for calculating the fpace 
which would be requifite for writing down all the various fpecies.. 

In the firfl clafs, ©r kind, wherein the verfe confifls of fix fyllables,- 
64 combinations are computed on the fyllables of each verfe; 4096*" 
on thofc of the half ftanza; and 16,777,216 f on the 24 fyllables which 
conftitute the complete ftanza of this clafs. In the iaft of the twenty- 
one kinds, 67,108,864 combinations are computed on 26 fyllables within 
each verfe; nearly 4,503,621,000,000,000, on 52 fyllables ; and more 
than 20,282,388,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, on a hundred and 
four fyllables which form the flanza. J 

* Viz. 64. unifprm and 403a half equal. 

t Viz. 64 uniform; 403a half equal ; and i6,773,t20 unequal or diffimilar. 

^ A mode of calculating the poffible varieties of metre is aifo taught in the Lila'vati^ a 
treatlfe of arithmetick and geometry by Bha'scara. This truly learned aftronomer was alfo 
a poet ; and his mathematical works are cotnpored in highly poliOfed metre. If the reader 
figure to himfelf Euclio in alcaick mcafure, Diophantus in anapasfts, or the Almageft 
versified with all the variety of Horatian metre, he w-ill form an adequate notion of this in- 
congruity. 
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TfTE different forts, which have been ufed by poets, are few in com- 
parifon with the vafl; multitude of poflible metres; Still they are too 
numerous to be all defcribed at full length. I (hall therefore fele£l, as 
fpecimens, thofe forts of metre, which are moft frequently employed, or 
which require particular notice; referring for the reft to the fubjoined 
tables in which the various kinds are fuccin£fly exhibited by fingle let. 
ters deferiptive of feet fcanned in the Indian and in the Latin mode. 

In the beft Sanscrit poems, as thole of CA^LiDA's a, Bha'ravi', S'ri' 
harsha, Ma'gha &c. the poet ufually- adheres to the fame, or at leaft 
to fimilar metre, throughout the whole of-one canto;* excepting towards 
the clofe of it, where the. metre is ufually changed in the laft two or three 
ftanzas, apparentLy. wir.h-the intention of rendering, the conclufion more 
impreffive. Sometimes indeed#., the metre is more irregular, being 
changed feveral >timcs- within the canto, op even altering with every 
ftanza,. 

The Rdghava pdndaviyai by Cavtr a'j A, f’ is an inftance of a com- 
plete poem, every canto of which exhibits variety of metre. This ex- 
traordinary poem is compofed with ftudied ambiguity ; fo that it may, 
at the option of the reader, be interpreted as' relating the hiftoryof- 
R a'ma and other defeendants of Das'arat’ha, or that of YudMiSh. 
i’hira and other fons of Pa'ndu. The example of this lingular 1; 
of compolition had been fet by Suband’hu in the ftory of Vdsavaiiatic 

* Writers on rhetorick (as the author of ihe Sahitya darparia SiTid others) lay it down ar 
a maxim, that the metre and ftyle Ihould in general bs uniform in each canto: hut iticy ucmu 
occafional deviations in regard to the metre. 

+ S.o the author has called hirofelf. 
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and Ba^nabhatta in his unfiniflied work entitled Cdlambari; as is hin- 
ted hy Cavira jA. Both thefe works, which like the Das'acumdra of 
Da NDi, are profe c^mpofitiona in poetical language and therefore rec- 
koned among poems, do indeed exhibit continual inftances of terms and 
phrafes employed in a doiuble fenfe : hut not, like the Rdghava 
daviya, two diflin^ ftories told in the fame words. 

The following paffage will fufficiently explain the manner in which 
the poem is compofed. The firft ftanza is of the mixed fort of metre 
named which will be immediately defchbed; the fecond is in 

one of the meafures comoofing it, termed Upendravajra. 

50 Matuh sriyan fandad’had Indiimatyah, 

, S laghyah s'aratcala ivo'dii paniSeh, 

Afau, prajapalanadactha bhavad, 

Ajafya chacre manafah pramoJam. 

51. Vichitraviryafya divan gatafya 
Pituh fa Tsjyam patipadya balyc, 

Puriin Ayovlhya-.iij^phrjtraihtra bhadrap, 

,Sa Hadiiobliam fuc’ham, ad’hyuvafa. 

“ Havins?^ the beauty of his inother lhDUMATh and admirable like the dcvyy feafon when 

it enjoys the beauty of the ftars, he (Das'arat’ha) made glad the mind of Aja* by his (kill in 
the protcaion of the people. Succeeding in youth to the kingdom of his varioufly valiant 
father, who departed for heaven, he dwelt happily in the city of Apd'kya', which was adorned 
with elephants and upheld the profperity of his realm.” 

pTHERwrsE interpreted the fame pafTage fignifies 

• Aja was father, and IndumatI mother, of Da sarat’ha. 
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Havih^ the besuty of his otother, and admi(fsblG }ite the deviy feafotij "when it enioyt 
the beauty of the ftars and of tiie moon, he (Pa'ndl) made glad ihe heart of the unborn god, 
by his ikill in the protetdion of creatures- Succeeding in youth to the kingdom ot his fatlier 
ViCKiTEAV'iRYA* who departed for heaven, he dwelt happily in the- peaceful city of Hast:- 
rapura aurpicicufly inhabited by Dhe'V ara sht'e^,." 50, arJ 5t, 

To proceed with the fubjeft. In general the different forts of verfe, 
which are contained in the fubjoined fynoptical table of uniform metre, 
are ufed fingly, and the ffanza is confequently regular; but lome of 
the fpecies, differing little from each other, are intermixed. Thus the 
Jndravnjra^ meafured by a dafiyl between two epitrites (3d and 2d), 
and the Upindravajra, which begins with a di'fambus, may be mixed in the 
fame ftanza. This fort of mixt metre (an example of which has been 
juft now exhibited) is denominated Upajdti: it of courfe admits four- 
teen variations ;f or, with the regular ftanzas, fixteen. The relief 
Vfhich it affords from the rigorous laws of the uniform ftanza, 
render it a favorite metre with the bell poets. It has been much em- 
ployed by Ca'lida'sa, in whofe poem on the birth and marriage of 
Pa'rvati', three oat of the feven cantos, which compofe it, are in this 
metre ; as are eight out of nineteen in his heroick poem on the glory 
of the race of Raghu, 

The laft mentioned work, which is entitled Raghuvan^s'a, and is among 
the moll admired compofjtions in the Sanscrit tongue, contains the hif- 
tory of Ra'ma and of his predeceffors and fucceftors from Dili'pa fa- 
ther of Raghu, to Agnivern'a a flothfal prince who was fucceeded 


* ViCHiTRA ViRYA was hiifband of Pa'ndo’s mother. 

+ They have diftinfl names, which are enumerated in the Ch’handomurtan' da, citec. by the 
commentator on the Vntla Rctnuiara ; as Maniprabha, Cdntin.ati See. 

M 5’ 
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by his widow and pofthumous fon. The firft eight cantos relate chiefly 
to Raghu, with whofe hiftory that of his father Dili'pa, and of his fon 
Aja, is nearly conne6led. The next eight concern Ra'ma, whofe ftory 
is in like manner intimately connected with that of his father D as'ara- 
THA and of his fons Ccjs'a and Lava, The three concluding cantos 
regard the defcendants of Cus'a, from Atit’hi to Agnivern'a> both 
of whom are noticed at confiderable length; each being the fubjefl of a 
fingle canto, in which their charaflers are ftrongly contrafted ; while the 
intermediate princes, to the number of twenty, are crowded into the in- 
tervening canto, which is little elfe than a dry genealogy. 

The adventures of Ra'"ma are too well known to require any detailed 
notice in this place. The poet has feledfed the chief circumftances of 
his ftory, and narrates them nearly as they are told in the mythological 
poems and theogonies; but with far greater poetical embellilhments. 
Indeed the general ftyle of the poems efteemed facred, (not excepting 
from this cenfure the of Va'lmi'ci,) is flat, dilfafe, and no 

lefs deficient in ornament than abundant in repetitions', and it is for this 
reafon, that examples havebeen felefled, for the prefent elTay, exclufively 
from the celebrated prophane poems. Ra'ma’s achievements have been 
fung by the prophane as frequently as by the facred poets. His ftory 
occupies a confiderable place in many of the Purdnas, and is the foie 
objeflof Va'lmici’s poem, and of another entitled Ad'hydtniaRdmdyana, 
which is afcribed to Yyx'sa. A fragment of a Rdmdyan'a attributed to 
Baud’ha'yaxa is current in the foulhern part of the Indian peninfula; 
and tbs great philofophical poem, ufually cited under the title of 'Poga 
vadihiJii, is a part of a Rdmdyan'a, comprifing the education of the de- 
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vout hero. Among prophane poems on the fame fubje6l, the Raghu- 
vans'a and Bkit't'icdvya, with the Rdg'hava pdndaoiya before mentioned^ 
are the mod edeemed in Sa?iscrit, as the Rdmdyan'a of TulasIda'sa 
and Rdimchzndricd Ce'savada'sa are in Hindi. The minor poets, 
who have employed themfelves on the fame topick, both in Sanscrit and 
in the Prdcrit and provincial dialefls, are by far too numerous to be 
here fpecified. 

The other poem of Ca'lida'sa abovementioned, though entitled Cu- 
mdra , sambhava or origin Cuma'ra (who is (on of Pa'rvati), clofes 
with Pa'rv ATI’ s wedding. It has the appearance of being incomplete J 
and a tradition runs, that it originally confided of twenty-two books^ 
However, it relates the birth of the goddefs as daughter of mount 
H ima'lay A : and celebrates the religious aufterities by which fhe gained 
S'iva for her hufband; after CanoArpa, or Cupid, had failed in infpir- 
ing SdvA with a pafiion for her, and had perifhcd (for the time) by the 
fiery wrath of the god. The perfonages, not excepting her father, the 
fnowy mountain, are defer ibed with human manners and the human 
form, and with an exafl obfervance of Indian coflume. 

The following flanza from a poem in mixed language, upon the fame 
fubjeft (the birth of Cuma'ra), is fele6led as a further example of 
Upajdti metre, and as a fpecimen of the manner in which Sanscrit and 
Prdcrit are fometimes intermixed. It is quoted for that purpofe in the 
Pingala-vritti. 

Baiah Cutnarah ; fa ch’ha-iman'da-d’hari. Upaa-hina hamu ecca-n ari. 

Ahar-n is'am c’hai vilham bhic’hari. Gatir bhavitri clla ca hamfirh 
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DeVi', grieving over her infant fon Cuma'ra or Sj34NPA, fays, 

“ The child is an infant, but he has fix mouths [to be fed]; I ani a helplr-fs^ fohtary 
female: night and day my mendicant hulbanii fvyaUows pojfo-it v/hat refourcp is there,, jla;, 
for me ?" 

An inftance of the fam 6 meafure ufed in the Marahat't'a f Mahardih^ 
tra) language is qupted by the comnaentator on the Vrhta-retndcara,: 
It appears, however,' from the rhymes, that the yerfe is tberd fubdivided. 
by a paufe after the 5 th fyllable. 

The Variety ot^Q.'Upajdti rtietre is incrcafed by the further mixture 
of fwo forts of iathbic meafure named Vam'ast'ha and Indravans d. The 
firfl is compofed of a ehoriambus between two diiambi; in the fecond^ 
the firft diffyllable is a fpondee inftead of an iambic, Inftances of this 
mixt metre occur in Va'lmici''s Rdmdyan' a* in the 'Sri-bhdgavata 
Purdnad: and in a metaphyfical and theologLcal drama entitled 
bdd'ha Chandrddaya.^ 

The following example from the drama now mentioned, exhibits the 
combination of thofe four forts of metre in a fingle ftanza. 

Vidya-prabodhodaya-janma-bhumir, Var^nafi mucti-puri niratyaya 
Atah culochch’heda-vid'him vid’hitfur nivaftum airech’hati nityara eva fah, 

“ Varan'asi, the indeftrudtible city of eternal falvation, is the native land of feience and 
intelleii ; hence, one defirous of obferving the precepts by which a continuance of family is 
cut off, [and final beatitude obtained], is folicitous to dwell there continually." 


* In a paflage of the Sundara Canda. 

■f Book loth. 

]; Among the perfons of this drama are the pafllons and vices (pride, anger, avarice &c ) 
■with the virtues, (as pity and patience ;} and other abftradl notions ; fome of which conftitute 
very ftrange perfonifications. The author was Crishn'a Pandita. 
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The fame term (Upajdti), as defcriptive of mixt metre, has been alfo 
applied to the intermixture of two fpondaic meafures named Vdtcimi 
and Sdlini: which are very fimilar, the firft having an anapaeft, the other 
a cretic, between a difpondeus and 2d epitritus, with a paufe at the 
fourth fyllable. Analogous to the firft of thefe are the Rafhcddhatd, 
and 'Swdgatd meafured by an anapaeft preceded by two trochees, and 
followed in the one by tv/o iambics ; and in the other by an ionic. 
Thefe and the preceding are metres in very common ufe with the beft 
poets; and inflances of them, will occur in fubfequent extracts chofen 
for the fake of other meafures with which they are joined. 

The fevcral forts of metre above deferibed are, like the two laft, alfo 
employed feparately: for inftance the firft cantos of the Ndi^kal’iiiya of 
S'ri'harsha, and Cirdtdrjitmya Bha'ravi, as well as that of the 
epick poem of Ma'gha, are in the iambic meafure called Vans'ast'ka; 
which recurs again in other parts of the fame poems ; efpecially in the 
Cirdta, of which four books out of eighteen are in this meafure. 

The firft of the works juft now mentioned is a poem in twenty-two 
cantos on the marriage of Nala king of and Damayanti 

daughter of Bhima king of Viderbha. It is a favourite poem on a fa- 
vourite fubjefl: and though confefledly not free from faults, is by 
many efteemed the moft beautiful compofition in the Sanscrit language. 
The marriage of Nala and Dam ay anti, his lofs of his kingdom by 
gaming, through the fraudulent devices of Cali disguifed in the human 
form, his defertion of his wife and his transformation, her diftreftes, 
her difeovery of him, and his reftoration to his proper form and to his 
throne, are related in ano;h ;r poem already noticed under the title of 
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Nalddaya: their adventures likewife conftitute an epifode of the Mahd- 
bhdrata* and are the fubje6l of a novel in profe and verfe, by Tri~ 
vicrama lhat't'a, entitled Nalachampu f or Damayanii caVhd. Srihap.- 
sha’s poem, though containing much beautiful poetry according to 
the Indian tafte, is very barren of incident. It brings the (lory no fur- 
ther than the marriage of Nala and Damayanti, and the dcfcription 
of their mutual alFe£lion and happinefs which continues notwithftanding 
the machinations of Cali. The romantick and intereiling adventures 
fubfequent to the marriage, as told in the Nalodaya, are here wholly 
omitted: while the poet, with a degree of licentioufnefs, which is but 
too well accommodated to the tafte of his countrymen, indulges in glow- 
ing defcriptions of fenfual love. 

The following example ol Vans' ast'ha metre is from the introdudlion 
of the Naishad’hiya. To render the author’s meaning intelligible, it 
may be neceffary to premife, that the mere celebrating of Nala and 
Damayanti is reckoned fufficient to remove the taint of a finful age j 
and is fo declared in a pjrfTage of the Mahdbhdrata, 

Vansasiha metre. 

Pavitram atratanute jagad yu^e, fmrita, rafa-c(halanayeva yat, cat’ha ; 

Cat’ham na fa mad giram, avilam api, fwafevinim eva, pavitrayifhyati. 

“ How fhould a ftory, which, being remembered, purifies the world in the prefent age, 
as it Avere by an a£lual ablution, fail ot purifying my voice, however faulty, when employed 
on this narration.” i. 3. ♦ 


* From the 53rl to the ■jgth chapters of the Vanaparva. 

•f A compofition, in which profe and verfe are intermixed, is called Ckampu. 
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In the following paflage from Bha'^ravi’s Cirdtdrjumya, the laft 
ftanza is an example of the Mdlim metre; and the preceding one, of the 
Fushpitdgrd; which will be noticed further on: all the reft are in the 
Vans'asVha meafure. It is the clofe of a reproachful fpeech of Drau- 
PADi to her eldeft hulband Yud’h isht"hira, inciting him to break the 
compaft with Dor yod’h AN A, by v/hich the Pa'ndavas had engaged 
to remain twelve years in exile. 

f^^TiT^i^^^f^%gnrnTr?T{^^f5T^neff^E,ir n -anr n 
nlT^;^ri5^trTjTT0?zjqT?Tifh^i;-Dj^-^T^;t5^r ] 
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“ I do not compreliend this thy prudence; for opinions are indeed various : but angutfli 
forces itfcli or. niy iniad, when confidering thy extreme dif.refs. Thou, who Uidld formerly 
repofe on a coiiiy coueh, and wert wakened with aufpicious praife and fong, now lleepeft on 
the ground flrew'ed with pungent grafs, and art roufed from thy (lumbers by the difmal 
hosv.'ir.gs of (hakals. Thy feet, which, refting oft a footflool adorned with precious ftones, 
were tinged by the dufl: of the blofToms in the chaplets worn by proflrate monarchs, now 
tread the wildernefs where the tips of (harp grafs are cropped by the teejh of flags. Thy 
perfon, O king, w'hich formerly gained beauty by feeding on the blelTed remnant of the 
ftall given to holy men, now -wades with thy glory, while thou feedefl: on the fruits of the 
fored. That thou art reduced to this condition by the aiEl of thy enemies, harrows up my 
foul. To the valiant, -whofe courage is unfiibdued by the foe, misfortune is a triumph. 
Relincuifhlng peace, O king, be active and roufe thy energy, for the (laughter of thy 
foes. Placid faints, not kings, attain perfediion, difarrning their enemies by patience. If 
perfons fuch .as thee, wliofe honour is their .wealth, who are leaders of the brave, fubinit 
to fuch infupportable difgrace, tlien is magnanimity dedroyed without refource. If diveded 
of courage, thou deem fubmillion the means of lading eafe, then quit thy bow, the fymbcl 
of a fovereign, and, becoming a hermit, feed here With oblations the purifying flame. Ad- 
herence to the compaft is not good for thee, valiant prince, while thy foes compafs thy 
difgrace: for kings, ambitious of viftorv, fcruple not the ufe of dratagem in treating with 
enemies. Thee, who by force of fate and time art now funk in the deep ocean of calamity, 
d ill with diminiihed fpiendour, and (low to enterprife, mav fortune again attend, as thou ri(e(I 
like the liin with the new born day, dirpelling hodile gloom.” I. 37 — 46. 

1 o return to the, enumeration of analogous forts of metre. A true 
fpondaic metre, named Vidyumndld, confifting of four fpondees, wdth a 
paufe in the middle, of the verfe which .virtually divides the tetraflich 
into a ftanza of eight, is oiten mixed, as before obferved, with the me- 
tre termed Gitydryd, containing the fame quantity in a greater number 
of fyllables. 

Other meafures alfo containing the fame quantity, but in a greater 
number of fyllables, occur among the fpecies of uniform metre. The 
fubjoined note * exhibits feveral fpecies, in which the verfe is divided 


Ruemavati or Champacamala compofed of alternate dadlyls and fpondees; MftHa meafur- 
ed by three fpondees with fo-ar (hort fyllables before the lad ; Pan'ava containing a fpondee and 
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by the poficion of the paufes into two parts equal in quantity, and fome 
of them equal in number of fyllables. Further inflances are alfo ftated 
in the notes, of metre containing the fame quantity fimilarly reducible to 
equal ’feet * Some of the fpecies of metre, which contain a greater 
number of fyllables, are reducible, in conformity with the pofition of 
their paufes, to this clafs.t 

All thefe varieties of metre have a great analogy to the Mdtrdsamaca 
and other fpecies before deferibed, which fimilarly contain the quantity 
of 16 Ihort fyllables or 8 long; reducible to four equal feet. 

Among the kinds of metre deferibed at the foot of the preceding 
paragraphs, the Dod'haca, Tdtaca and Pramitde^ard are the moll com- 
mon. A ftanza in the anapasftic meafure, named Pramitdeshard, in which . 
each verfe exhibits alliteration at its clofe, has been already quoted from 
the fifth canto of the Ciratajuniya of Bha'ravi. The fpecimen of 
anapseftic meafure called Tdtacii, which will be here cited from the clofe 
of the Nalddaya, is a further inftanceof alliteration introduced into every 
ftanza of this fingular poem. 

Tot'aca. 

Ari-fanhatir afya vaneihu s'ucham panam apadam apad ama' ’padama'. 

Suc’hadan cha yat’haiva jana'ya Harim yatain a'yatama'ya tam a'yata Ma'. 

dadyl, and an anapsft and fpondee ; Bhramaravilasita meafured by two fpondees, four fliort 
fyllables and an anapseft ; JaUdd'hatasata corr.pofed of alternate amphibrachys and anapsfts : 
and feveral other fpecies ; as Cusutna vichtir.i , A'lei^igun a nicara, Cudmula danti, Lalanu 5cc. 

* Ded'haca compofed of three daflyls and a fpondee ; Titaca containing four anap^fts ; 
Pramitaeshara, meafured by three anapjerts with an amphibrachys tor the fecond foot ; Mali, 
a fpecies of Chandravartd, and fome others. 

t Thus Mattacrida combines two fimple kinds, the Vidyunmala and Chandravartd. So 
Craunchapadd, is compofed of two fpecies beforementioned, the Champacamdld and Manigun'a. 
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‘‘ Ths lucklefs and defpondent cioud of his foss found in the fcfefts a calamitous place ef 
forrovv ; and profpetity was conftaut to him, who gayc Jiappmefs %g a JJnccfely affeitionaje 
people, as ihe clings to Hari, who blefie^ the guilelefs." ■J- 46, 

It has been before faid , that, in feveral forts of metre, the pauf^s 
svoujd juftify the divifion of the Ifanza into a greater number of verfes 
than four; and inftances have been fhown, where either the number of 
fyllabies, or the quantity, would be the fame in each verfe of a flanza 
of eight, twelve, or even fixteen fiiort verfes, in the following fpecies 
of metre, the verfes of the ftanza. fubdivide^l accordingf to the paufes, 
are unequal. 

The SavdiilavicrCdita^ a very common metre, of which examples ocy 
cur in the former volumes of Afiatick Refearches,* is a tetraftich in 
which the verfe confjUs of nineteen fyilables divided by the paufe into 
portions of twelve and feven fyilables refpeflively. The following in- 
fiance of this metre is from the clofe of the hrfl book of Ma ch as epick 
poem; where Na'reda, having delivered a mefTagc from In dr a, inci- 
ting CrIshn'a to war with Sis'upa'la, king of the Chcdis, departs, 
leaving the hero highly incenfed againft his kinfman and enemy. 

O'm ityu£tavat6’t’ha fakiigift’a, iti 
Vyahntya yachan, nabhas 
Tafminn utpatiie purah tura-fmin&v 
Indoh s'riyam vibhrati. 


* Vol. 1., p. 179. 
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S'atrfin a'm anis'axn vins^a pis'upah, 

Crsidd hafya Chaidyam prati, 

Vyoinniva, bhriiciitf ch’haldna, vadan$ 

Cefus' chacar’aspicjani, 

<• Whilk the divine fa^e, having dthvered this difcourfe, afcended the IVy, bearing on hi$ 
front the radiance of the moon; the hero, armed with a bow, uttered an expreHion o-f afTent ; 
and the frown, which found alaca on his brov/ wre^kful againlt the prince of the Chfdis^ was 
as a portent in the heavens, foretokening deftriiflion of his foes.' t 75. 

The Manddcrdntdf which is the metre in which the Meg’haduta is 
compofed, has paufes fnbdividing each verfe of feventeen fyliables into 
three portions, containing four, fix and feven fyliables rerpeflively: viz. 
two fpondees ; two pyrnchii and an ianjbic; a cretic, trochee and fpondee. 
The Hd.rin’i differs from the preceding in tranfpofing the firfl-and fecond 
portions of the verfe and making the third confift of an anapaeft between 
two iambics. An inflancc of it will be fubfequently exhibited. 

The example of the firft mentioned metre, here infertsd, is from the 
Migh%~ddta., This elegant little poem, attributed as before obferved to 
Ca'ljda'sa, and comprifing ho more than 116 ftanzas, fuppofes a 
or attendant of Cuve'r a to have been feparated from a beloved wife by 
an imprecation of the godCuvE^RA, who was irritated by the negligence 
of the attendant in fuffering the celcflial garden to be trodden down by 
Indra’s elephant. The diftraaed demigod, banifhed from heaven to 
the earth, where he takes his abode on a hill on which Ra'ma once 

fojourned, * entreats a pafling cloud to convey an affeaionate meflage 

to his wife. 


* Called Rama^ir'h 
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6 . Jatam vans'e, bhuvana-vidite, pufhcaravartacanam, 

Janami twam, pracriti-puruftian, camarupam, Maghonah, 

Tena’ rt’hitwan, twayi, vid’hi-vafad duraband’hiir, gato’ham, 

Yachnya mogha varam ad’higune, n'ad’hame labd’hacama. 

7 . Santaptanan twam afi saran an ; tat, payoJa, priyayah 
Sandes'am me hara, d’hanapati-crod’ha-vis'lcfhitafya, 

Gantavya te vafatir A.laca nama vacfhes'waran'am. 
Vahyodyana-ft'hita-hara-s'iras'-chandrica-d’haufa-harmya. 

“ I KNOW thee fprung from the celebrated race of diluvian clouds, a miniller of Indra, 
who doft affume any form at pleafure ; to thee I become an humble fuitor, being feparatcd by 
the power of fate from my beloved fpoufe ; a requeft preferred in vain to the noble is better 
than fuccefsful folicitation to the vile. Thou art the refuge of the inflamed : therefore do thou, 
O cloud, convey to my beloved a melTage from me who am banifhed by the wrath of the god 
of riches. Thou mull repair to Alacu the abode of the lord of Yacshas, a palace of which 
the walls are whitened by the moonbeams from the crefeent on the head of S'lVA, who feems 
fixed in the grove without." 6 and 7 , 

The S'ic'harMi, alfo a common metre, diftributes feventeen fyllables 
into portions of fix and eleven ; an iambic and two fpondees in the one, 
and a tribrachys, anapaeif, dadyl, and iambic in the other. This is the 
metre of the Ananda lahan, a hymn of which Sanc ara'cha'r ya is the 
reputed author, and which is addrelfed to SbvA', the Sacti or energy of 
Siva or Maha'de'va. It comprifes a hundred danzas of orthodox poe- 
try held 'in great ePdmation by the devout followers of Sancara: the 
devotional poetry of the Hindus does not ufually employ metre of fo high 
an order. 
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Examples of this meafure will be fliown in a fubfequent extrafl 
from a work of a very different kind: a drama, by Bhavabhuti entitled 
Mdlati Ma'd'hava. 

The Mdlim, confining of fifteen fyilables, places two tribrachys and 
a fpondee in the one fubdivided portion of the vcrfe, and a cretic, tro- 
chee and fpondeein the other. Aninftance of it occurs in a former extrafl 
from the Cirdtdrjumya. The following example of this metre is from the 
drama abovementioned. The paffage is defcriptive of a love-fick maid, 

Mdlini metre. 

Parimndita-mnn aU-mla'nam angam ; pravrittih 
Cat’ham api pariva'ra-prart’hanabhih criyafu. 

Calayati cha hlmans'or niflicalancasya lacflimirn 
Abhinava-cari-danta-chch’heda-cantah capolah. 

‘ Her perfon is weary like bruited threads of a lotos ; fcarcely can the earnefl intreaties of 
her attendants incite her to any exertion: her cheek, pale as new wrought ivory, emulates the 
ijeauty of a fpotlefs moon.' i. 2Z, 

The Praharshim, containing thirteen fyilables, feparates a moloffus, 
from two pyrrichii, as many trochees and a fpondee. An example of it 
will be fhown in a fubfequent extract from Bh a vabhu'ti’s drama. 

The Ruchird, with the fame number of fyilables, disjoins two iambics, 
from two pyrrichii, a trochee and cretic. The opening ftanza of the 
Bhattiedvya may ferve as an inflance of this metre. The poem bearing 
that title, is on the fubje 6 t of the adventures of Ra ma : it is comprifed 
in 22 cantos. Being compofed purpofely for the practical illuftration of 
grammar, it exhibits a fludied variety of diction in which words anoma- 

P5 



loufly inflefled are moft frequent. The flyle, however, is neither obfcure 
nor inelegant : and the poem is reckoned among the clalTical compofitions 
in the Sanscrit language. The author was Bhartrihari; not, as 
might be fuppofed from, the name, the celebrated brother of Vxcrama'- 
ditya : but a grammarian and poet, who v/as fon of S'rId’hara 
swa'mi, as we are informed by one of his fcholiafts Vidya' v inode, 

Ruchird metre. 

Abhun nripo, vibud’ha-fac'hah, parantapah, s'rutanwito, Das'arat’ha ityudahritah, 
Gunair varam, bhuvana-hita-chch’halena, yam Sanatanah pitaram upagamat fwayam. 

‘ He, whom the eternal chofe for a father, that he might benefit the world [ in a human 
form, ] was a king, a friend of the gods, a difcomfiter pf foes, and verfed in fcieace : his- 
name was Das'arat'ha. He was a prince eminent for his virtues.’ i. i. 

The Suvadand diftributes twenty fyllables in three portions of the 
verfe: one containing two fpondees and a bacchius ; the fecond four 
fhort fyllables and an anapaell; the third a fpondee, pyrrichius, and iam- 
bic. The Sragd’hard, a very common metre, differs from it, only in the 
third portion of the verfe, which contains a trochee, fpondee and bac- 
cbius: but here the number of fyllables in every fubdivifion is equal: 
viz. feven. In all the other inltances above defcribed, the fubdivifions 
of the regular verfes were unequal. 

The following forts of metre, which are very ufually employed, have 
no paufes but at the clofe of the verfe. The Druta vilambitd contains 
in each verfe two anapaells preceded by three fhort fyllables and a long 
one, and followed by a trochee. Inftances of this meafure have been 
already cited in an extract from the Cirdtdrjuniya. The Sragvmi is 
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meafured by a trochee, fpondee and iambic repeated ; as the Ehujan- 
gapraydtd is by a fimilar repetition of an iambic, trochee and fpondee. 
Both forts of metre are of frequent occurrence in clafiick pjcrns. 

The Vasantatilacdy which confids of a fpondee, iambic, tribracliys, 
dsftyl, trochee and fpondee, is one of the metres in mod general ufo. 
It commonly occurs as a change from other metre. But the whole . 5 th 
canto of Ma'gha’s poem is in this meafure. The Chaura panchdsicdj 
a fhort poem before defcribed, is in the fame metre, and fo is a pathetick 
elegy- on the death of a beloved wife which occurs in the Bhdmam 
vildsa a coIJe61ion of mifcelJaneous poetry by Jaganna't'ha Pandita 
raja. It begins thus: 

Vasantatilaca. 

‘ since fate, alas! is become ad'/erfe, and the gem kindred is departed'towards heaver. ; 
to whom, O my foul, wilt thou tell thy grief r and who will appeafe thy anguilh with refreOi- 
ing -words ?’ 

The following palfage from fome Hindi poem, is quoted in Na'ra’y- 
an'a bhat't'a’s commentary on the Vritta Retndcara 2 lS 3l fpecimen 
of this metre in the Cdnyacubja dialefl. 

C andarpa-rupa jaba ten tumha Ifnha, Criftn'a ! Locopacama bama hin, bahu-pjra, ch’hort, 
Jan bhet'icain viraha-pira nafaii meri. Yain bhenti duti path'ai, cahi bata, Gopi.* 

* Short vowels, when final, are fo faintly founded, that they are iifually omitted in writing 
the provincial languages of India in Roman charadler. But they have been here preferved at 
the clofe of words ; being ncceffary, as in Sanscrit, for correctly exhibiting the metre. 
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“ Crishna, fince thou didft affume the form of Cupid, I have negledled worldly affairs^ 
fuffering much anxiety. Relieve by thy prefence the pain of reparation which I endure. 
Such was the meflage, with which the GoPi difpatched her embaffadrefs.” 

V. S' Idea or Vactra. 

The moft common Sanscrit metre is the ftanza of four verfes contain, 
ing eight fyllables each ; and denominated from the name of the clafs, 
Anushtubh, Several fpecies of it have been defer ibed. Two very fimple 
kinds of it occur, contihing of iambic, or trochaic feet exclufively.* 
The red are included in one general defignation. + But feveral analo- 
gous fpecies are comprehended under the denomination of Vactra. 
Here the laws of the metre, leaving only the firft and eighth fyllables 
indeterminate, require either a bacchius or an amphibrachys J before 
the eighth fyllable, and forbid an anapsed or tribrachys after the fird; 
as alfo in the 2d and 4th verfes of the ftanza, an amphimacer. A varie- 
ty of this metre introduces a tribrachys before the 8th fyllable in the 
aft and 3d verfes, and a bacchius in the 2d and 4th. [j And another 
fort, H which admits five varieties, requires the penultimate fyllable to 
be fhort in the gd and 4th verfes; and introduces before the 8th fylla- 
ble of the ift and 3d verfes, a dadyl, anapmft, tribrachys, amphimacer 
or moloflus. ' 

* The firft termed Pram&ni, the other Samani. Confitlered as a fpecies of uniform metre, 
the firft is alfo named Nagasivarttpint or Matallica ; and the fccond is denominated Ma.llca. 
There is alfo a regular meafure which alternates trochees and iambics, and is denominated Ma- 
navacacrida : and another, named Chitrapada, confifting of two dactyls and a fpondee. 

t Vitana. 

X The metre is named Path)i when an amphibrachys is introduced in the ad and 4th ver- 
fes ; fome fay in the ift and 3d. 

jj Chapala. 

V, pula' 


■t 
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The metre, which is mofl in ufe, is one of the fpecies now defcribed^ 
m which the number of fylkbles is determinate (viz. 8); but the quan- 
tity variable. Ca'lida'sa appropriates to this metre the term S'lo'ca 
('abbreviated from Anushtubk sloca); and direcls, that the fifth fy liable 
of each verfe be fliort j the fixth, long; and the fevcnth alternately long 
and fhort. The mythological poems under the title of Puran'a, and the 
metrical treatifes on law and other fciences, are almofl entirely compo- 
fed in this eafy verfe : with a fparing iritarmixture of other analogous 
forts, and with the ftill rarer introduflion of other kinds of metre. The 
varieties of the Anushtubh S'lbca, which mofl; frequently occur, make 
the 5th, 6th and yth fyllables of. the ift and 3d veife all long or all 
fhort; or elfe the 5th long with 6th and 7th (hort. Thus varied, it is 
much ufed by the heft poets.. Ca'lida'sa ha? employed it in the 2d and 
6 h cantos of his poem entitled Cwndra savi'^havi ; ani in the ifl, 4th 
and feveral others of the Raghuvxas a. The 2 J and iq^.h cantos of 
Ma'g’ha's poem are in this metre, and fo is the nth of the 
jumya. 

The example.?, here fubjoined, are from M‘a'c’ha.’s poem. One p:dT- 
3ge Is pert of a foeech of Bal.'^ra'ma to Crisuv'a, urging him to the 
immediate commencement of hoflilities againft S'ls'upAh.A ; the other 
is ext-acled from Uod’hava's reply, dilTuading Crishxa from inftant 
war and advifinghis previous compliance with Yud.’hisht’hira’s invi- 
tation to affift at a folemn facrifice which the king was on the point of 
celebrating at Indi aprast'ka. 
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Balara'ma fpeaks, ‘ A proved enemy, and a tried friend, are moft to be regarded ; fot 
they are known by their adlions; others, prefumed to be fo, from temper or affinity, may be 
found in the end to be friend or foe. Peace may be maintained with a natural enemy, who 
confers benefits ; not with a prefumptive friend, who commits outrages : kindnefs, or injury, 
is the proper ted of both. The king of the Chedh was offended, O Hari, by thy feizure of 
Rucmini : for woman is the chief caufe, that the tree of dlfcord takes root. Whilft thou wert 
engaged in fubduing the offspring of the earth, he befioged this city, a$ darknefs encircles the 
(kirts of Meru, while the fun is remote. To hint, that he ravilhed the wife of Vabhro is 
enough : the narration of crimes is too difguftful. Thus aggrieved by thee, and having much 
injured us, the fon of S'rutas'ravas isan enemy demonffrated by deeds. The man, who is 
negligent, while an enraged foe meditates aggreffions, fleeps in the wind with fire under his 
arm. What forbearing man, who would cheerfully diffemble a flight and Angle injury, can 
patiently endure repeated wrongs. At other times, patience becomes a man i and pudency, 
a Woman; but valour befits the infulted warriour ; as modefty fliould bft laid afide by a wo- 
man in the nuptial bed. Whoever lives, (may none fo live !) tortured by the pain of infults 
from his enemy ; would that he had ne’er been born, vainly giving his mother anguilh. Dull, 
which, kicked by the foot of the traveller, rifes and fettles on his head, is lefs contemptible 
than the daftard, who is contented under wrongs,’ 3 , 36-^46. 


Udd’hava in reply addrelTed to Crishn'a. 

II\»^II I 11 ^-9 II 
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* The jtjfl Kins;, and his kiofmen, relying on thee for an aflbeiate capable of fuf- 
taining the heaviell burden, are willing to undertake the talk of a folemn facrifice. 
Even to enemies, who court them, the magnanimous (how kindnefs ; as rivers convey 
to the ocean the rival torrents from the mountains. Violence, ufed againll foes by 
the ftrong, is at length fuccefsful : but friends, once offended, are not eaflly recon- , 
eiled even by comoliances. Thou thinkefl, that the flatighter of the foe will moll: 
gratify the inhabitants of heaven : but far better is it to prefent offerings, which are 
defired by the deities, who devour oblations. What the virtuous offer, under the name 
•f ambrofia, in flames, whofe tongues are holy prayers, was the fplendid ornament 
of the ocean churned by the mountain Maniara. The promife made by thee to thy 
father’s venerable lifter, to forgive her fon a hundred offences, Ihould be ftridfly 
obferved. Let the intellefl of a good man be fharp without wounding ; let his actions 
■be vigorotis, but conciliatory ; let his mind be warm without inflaming ; and let his 
word, when he (peaks, be rigidly maintained. Before the appointed hour, even thou art 
not able to deftroy the tyrant, on whom thyfelf conferred that boon ; no more than 
the fun can prematurely clofe the day, which he hinafelf enlightens. 2.10-3 — lio. 

V, Compound metre. 

Instances of compound metre have been already exhibited under 
the defignation of Upajdti, confiding of two kinds of Ample metre va- 
rioufly combined : two of thefe combinations are repeated under the 
head of half equal metre with the contrafted names of Ac'hydnaci and 
Vipantdehydmet. Other fpecies of metre, belonging to this clafs, are 
in ufe among eminent poets : particularly the Pushpitdgra', and 
AparavaElra'. In the firft, both verfes arc terminated by two trochees 
and a fpondee, and begin with four ffiort fyllables, one verfe interpo- 
ling a pyrrichius, and the other a daflyl. In the next fpecies, both verfes 
are terminated by three iambics, and begin like the preceding with four 
fhort fyllables; but one verfe interpofes a Angle fhort fy liable, and the 
.other a trochee. 

Examples of the Arft of thefe mixed meafures are very common. 
One inflance has been already exhibited in a quotation from .the ill 
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canto oF Bha'ravi’s poem of Arjuna and the moantameer; The' 
whole tenth canto of the fame poem, and the fevcnth of Ma'gha’s 
death of S'is'upa'la are in this mixt metre. The fecond is iefs commons 
but an inflance occurs in the i8th canto of the Cira'tarjuniya. 

The clofe of the 9th canto of Ca'lida'sa’s Raghuvans'a, exhibiting', 
a variety of metre, in which two'of the fpecics now mentioned a-re in- 
cluded, is here cited for the fake of thefe and of other fpecies ^/hicK' 
have been before defcribed. The fubjeft is Das'arat’ha’^ hnnt, in* 
which he flew the hermit’s fon : a (lory well known to the readers of- 
the Ra'mayan'a. 
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‘ Thus did the chafe, like an artful miftrefs, allure the king forgetful of all other bufinefs, 
and leaving to his minifters the burden of the Ifatc, while his paffion grew by indulgence. 

‘ The king, without his retinue, pafTed the night in fonte fequeftered fpot, repofing on a 
bed of leaves and blolToms, and enlightened by the flame of wild herbs. At dawn, being, 
awakened by the flapping of his elephant’s ears in place of the royal drums, he delighted irt. 
liflening to the fweet and aufpicious tones of chirping birds. 

One day, purfuing an antelope, and outfuipping his attendants, he arrived, With hiS 

horfe foaming with fatigue, on the bank of the Tamasa a flream frequented by the 

In i« waters , deep fcmd caefed by the Idling of a vale, was miflaken b, the k.ng for th, 

erumbliiw of an elephant ; and he diredej an arrow towards the fpot whence the P™' 

Lded. Bythis Jbidde^aa,. Dos anor'.rw tranrgreflid : for e,e„ the wtfe. wh» b tndeJ 

by padon, deviate into the p.thl.fs walle, o Ah father !” was the piteous cry wb.ch tObed-. 
and the king, anxious, fought its caufe among the reeds. He found the vafe ; am , near it, a 
hermit’s fon pierced by his arrow ; and he flood amazed as if internally wounded. The king of 
glorious lineage, who had already aligitted from his horfe, eagerly inquired the parenUge of - 
the youth ; who, refling on the vafe, with feeble accents faid “ he was fon of a hermit, but 
no priefl.” Inflrudled by him, the king conveyed the wounded youth to his blind parents ; 
and to them as they approached their only fon, he related his miflaken deed. The unhappy 
pair, lamenting, conjured the king to draw the arrow from the breaft of their wounded fon. 
The youth was dead. The aged hermit, ratifying his curfe with tears inflead of .water for a 
libation, pronounced this imprecation on the king. “ In thy extreme age thou flialt reach 
thy fated time, with grief like mine for a beloved fon,” While he fp'okc, as it were a fer- 
pent aflailing firft and then difcharging fatal venom ; Caus'ai.ya”s lord, confcious of tb« 
fiift offence., addrclTcd him thus: “ Toy curfe has fallen like a boon on me, who have not, 

feen the beauteous countenance of offspring ; as fire, fed with fuel, fertilifes the foil which it 
burns.” The king then faid forme, who mercilefs deferve death at thy hands, what are 
thv commands The holy hermit alked fuel for the funeral pile ; he and his wife refolving 
to follow their fon in death. The king, whofe attendants were now arrived, promptly ful- 
filled his commantl, and remained ilejccled, bearing vviihin him the hermit s curfe, a caufe of 
his future deftiuclion, as the ocean e.mbraces the devouring fire. Again the king addreffed 
him. “ Wifehenni:! what fhai’ ♦his fhamelefs criminal, who deferves death from thee, 
now perform.” .He deflred the fr .cral flame to be duly lighted ; and the king prefented the 
fire for him and his wife and fwii. 

‘ The chief of the race ot Raghu, attended by his army, now returned to his palace,. 

. dejedled, bearing in his mind the heavy imprecation of the faint, as the ocean holds within 
itfelf the fire of tlcilnifi in’.’ q, ya. — So. 


* The royal aud mmury i..jc is prohibited from killing elephants unlefs in battle. 

R 5 
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This extrafl exhibits, befides two ftinzas of Pu pifagra'* and as- 
many of Sunda'^i metre, f both belonginjj to the prefent head, and one^ 
of which an example was promifed in tlds place, J feveral others which 
have been before exemplified,|| and twd which are lefs common. ^ 

A SINGULAR fpecles of variable metre is mentioned by writers 
on profody, who 'defcribe it as a ftanza in which the verfes in- 
creafe in arithmetical' progrellian. In the indtnce exhibited by them 
the four verfes of the ftanza increafe regularly from 8 to 20 
fyllables. Varieties of it are noticed in which the progreflion is 
not regular: the fbort verfe exchanging places with the fecond, 
third, or fourth. The quantity of the fyllables is in general inde- 
terminate; but varieties are Hated iii which the verfe confifts of 
fhort fyllables, either ending, or beginning with a fpondee, or both' 
ending and beginning with fpondees^ 

A CLASS of metre, which admits an inordinate length of the verfe, 
is known under, the general defignation of Dan'daca. The verfe 
may confifl of any number of fyllables from 27 to 999; and the fpe- 
cifick name varies, accordingly.^ The conftruftion of the metre re- 
quires that the fix firft fyllables be fbort, and the remainder of 
the verfe be compofed of cretick feet ; or, inftead of the cretick 
foot, the bacchius. Thefe two kinds of metre are diflinguifhed by 

* 75 and 76. 

t 77 and 79, mod properly the lad. 

Swa'gata' 78. 

I Vasanla Itlaca 8i — 87 and Upendravajra 88. Euchira' 89'. 

^ Manjubhdshint 74 (P. T. D. 3 I.) and Mattamaynra 80 (i S+T. I. D. S.) 

§ For example. Arna, which comprifes 10 feet j Arnava 11 i Vyala la; Jimtita 13 ; 
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different names. A verfe confifling of any number of anapaefts 
wiihin the limitation abovementioned, is alfo comprehended under 
this genera! defignation; as are verfes of limilar length confiding 
exclufively of iambick or trochaic k feet. They have their pecu- 
liar denominations. 

Examples of thefe extravagantly long verfes are to be found 
in the works of the poet V'ana. It is unneceflary to infert any 
fpeciraen of them in this place; as an example will occur in a fub- 
fequent quotation fron Bhav abhu'ti’s drama. 

That clafs of metre which is termed half equal, becaufe the al- 
ternate verfes are alike, comprifes various forts, which appear to 
be compounded of two fimple kinds with an appropriate number 
of fyllables of a determinate quantity. 

Another clafs, in which every verfe of the fianza is different, 
appears more complex. But, here alfo, the quantity as well as the 
number of fyllables being regulated, the ftanza is in faft compofed 
of four kinds of uniform metre. 

The moll common metre of this clafs is that called UJgatd. Here 
the number of fyllables in each verfe, as well as their quantity dif- 
fers; the firft verfe comprifing an anapasft, iambick, tribrachys and 
trochee; the fecond a tribrachys and anapaefl with two iambic ks; the 
third, a trochee, tribrachys and two anapaefls ; * and the fourth, an 
anapaefl, iambick, and pyrrichius with three iambicks. 

* Or the third verfe may confift of a trochee and dactyl, with two anapxfts; or of two 
trochees, with two anapsefts: and the metre is denominated, in the firft inftance Sauraihacii/ 
in the fecond, Lalitu. 
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The 'lath canto. of the Cirdtdrjurdya is in this metre; and fo is the 
1,5th ^can to of Ma'qha’s epick poem. It begins thus: 

‘ But the king of the Ched'is was impatient of the honors, which the fon of Pdndu com- 
manded to be fhown in that affembly to the foe of Mud’hu: for the mind of the proud is envi- 
ous of the profperity of others,' 

Other kinds of metre, in which every verfe of the flanza differs in the 
number and quantity of the fyllables, are comprehended under the ge- 
neral name of Gdi'hd; under which alfo fome writers on profody* in- 
clude any fort of metre not defcribed by Pingala or not diflinguifhed 
by a fpecifick appellation. The fame denomination is applicable alfo to 
flanzas confiding of any number of verfes other than four, f An in- 
ftance of a ftanzi of fix verfes has been remarked in the Mahdhharata ; 
and another example occurs at the beginning of M a'gha’s poem. ^ 

rTf rf^ : \ 

^ t ; H \(| 

Dwidha critattna, cim ayarn diy^caro? 

■Vid’hurca tochih, cinfi ayam hutas'anah ? 

Gatan tirafchinam anuru farat’heh 

Prafidd ham Ordc!hajwaIanam havirbhujah. 

Patatyad’ho dhama-vifari farvatah. 

Cim etad ? ityaculam icfhitam janaih, 

* Hela'yud’h^ and Nara'yan'a Tara'. 

d D IVA'CARA on the Vntta Retnacara. 

i It is cited by Diva'cara ehat t'a as an inftance of a ftanza of fix. Yet the fcholi- 
afls of the poem omit the two fird verfes, and read the ftanza as a tetraftich ; one commentator, 
however, does remark, that copies of the poem exhibit the additional verfes; and another 
commentator has joined them with two more verfes in a feparate ftanza. 
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Na'reOA, dc:.:::iding f'i ^>n the heavens to 

described: 


visit CitiSHNA, is ikiis 


‘‘ Is this the f.in ;cii p:;rted into two orbs? It is fire fhinin-: with divefled of fmeke. 
The motion 'll the Inmimry, whofe charioteer has no legs, is aiftinguiiheti by its curvature. 
The afeent of tljine is i kno.vn property of fire. Then what is t!’.'', vitich defeends diffn- 
fmg light aroun i?'’ Tiiur '•'■.'is the fight contemplated with wonder by the people.’ ML” la. 

J. X. 


VI. Prose; and Verse mixed with Prose. 


I FOLLOW the example of Sanscrit writers on profody, in proceeding 
to notice the different fpecies^ of profe. They diferinrinate three and ever! 
four forts, under diftinti: names, ift. Simple profe, admitting no com'- 
pound terms. It is denominated Aiuctaca. This is little ufed in po- 
Klhed compofitions: unlefs in the familiar dialogue of dramas. It muft 
midoubtedly have been the colloquial ftyle, at the period when Sanscrit 
was a fpoken language. 2d, Profe, in which compound terms are fpa- 
ringly admitted. It is called Culaca. This and the preceding fort are 

I 

by fome conlidered as varieties of a fingle fpecies named Chiirnied. It 
?s of eourfe a common Pyle of compofition: and, when poliPicd, is the 
liiofl elegant as it is the chaPeP. But it does not command the admira- 
tion of readers, 3d, Profe abounding in compound words. It 
bears the appellation of XJicalicd prava. Examples of it exhibit com- 
pounds of the mop inoidinate lengih; and a fingle word exceeding a 
hundred fyllables is not unprecedented. This extravagant Pyle of com- 
pofition, being fuitable to the taPe t)f Liie Indian learned, is common in 
the moP elaborate works of their fivouriie authors. 4th, Profe modu- 
lated fo as frequently to exhibit portions of verfe. It is named Vrilia- 

S 5 
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gand’hi. It will occur without fludy, and even againft defign, in eleva- 
ted compofitions ; and may be expe6led in the works of the beft writers. 

Some of the mod elegant and highly wrought works in profe are 
reckoned among poems, as already intimated, in like manner as the 
“ Tdemachd' of Fenelon and " Tod AUls" oFGesner. The moft ce« 
lebrated are the Vdsavadatta of Susan d’hu, the Das a Cumdra of Dan - 
Di, and the CaJambari of Va'na. 

The fird of thefe is a fhort romance of which the ftory is fimply 
this. Candarp ace'tu, a young and valiant prince, fon of Chinta'- 
man'i king of Cuiumapura* faw in a dream a beautiful maiden of whom 
he became defperately enamoured. ImprefTed with the belief, that a 
perfon, fuch as feen by him in his dream, had a real exi Hence, he rc- 
folves to travel ip fearch of her, and departs attended only by his coa. 
fidant Macaranda. While repofing under a tree in a forell at the 
foot of the Vind'hya mountains, where they halted, Macaranda over*- 
hears two birds converling, and from their difeourfe, he learns, that the 
princefs Va'sav ad att a', having reje6led all the fuitors who had been 
alfembled by the king her father for her to make choice of a hufband, 
had feen Cand arp ace'tu in a dream, in wh.ch (he had even dreamt 
his name. Her confidant, Tama'lica', fent by her i.n fearch of the 
prince, was arrived in the fame forefl, and is difeovered thereby Ma- 
caranda. She delivers to the prince a letter from the princefs, and 
conducls him to the king’s palace. He obtains from the princefs the 

* Zimt yilth. Put'ali pura Qx t at' all putra ; the aiickiU talltotl ra, now Patna. As. Res. 

Vul. IV. p. u. 
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avowal of her love ; and her confidant, Cala'v-ati, reveals to the 
prince the violence of her paflion. 

The lovers depart together; but, palling through the forell, he lofes 
her in the nischt. After long and unfuccefsful fearch, in the courfe of 
which he reaches the Chore of the fea, the prince, grown defperatc 
through grief, refolves on death. But, at the moment when he was 
about to call himfelf into the fea, he hears a voice from heaven which 
promifes to him the recovery of his miftrefs and indicates the means. 
After fome time, Cand arpack'tu finds a marble ftatue the precife re- 
femblancc of Va'sa vadatta'. It proves to be her; and fhe quits her 
marble form and regains animation. She recounts the circumllances un- 
der which (he was transformed into Hone. 

Having thus fortunately recovered his beloved princefs, the prince 
proceeds to his city, where they pafs many years in uninterrupted hap- 
pinefs. 

This ftory, told in elegant language and intermixed with many 
flowery deferiptions in a poetical ftyle, is the Va'savadatta of Su- 
band’hu. There is an allufion, however, in Bhavabhu'ti’s drama,!* 
to another talc, of Va'savad atta'’s having been promifed by her father 
to the king Sanjaya and giving herfelf in marriage to Udayana. 
I am unable to reconcile this contradiclion otherwife than by admitting 
an identity of name and difference of ftory. But no other trace has 
been yet found of the ftory to which Bha v a shut i has alluded. 

i" Tiiud /Va-—* id,. 
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In the work above defcribed, as in various compofitions of the fame 
kind, the occafional introdu6lion of a flanza, or even feveral, either in 
the preface, or in the body of the work, does not take them out of the 
clafs of profe. But other works exift, in which more frequent intrO'- 
duftion of verfe makes of thefe a elafs apart. It bears the name of 
Champu: and of this kind is the Nala Champii of Trivicrama before 
mentioned. This flyle of compofitionis not without example in European 
literature. The “Voyage de Bachaumont et de la Chapele,” 
which is the moft known, if not the firfl; inftance of it, in French, has 
found imitators in that and in other languages. The Samcrii inventor of 
it has been equally fortunate: and a numerous lift may be colle6led of 
xvorks exprcfsly entitled Champu.* 

The Indian dramas are alfo inftances of the mixture of profe and 
verfe; and, as already mentioned, they likewife intermingle a variety of 
dialects. Our own language exhibits too many inftances of the firft to 
render it neceflary to cite any example in explanation of the tranfition 
from verle to profe. In regard to mixture of languages the Italian thea- 
tre prefents inftances quite parallel in the comedies of Angelo Beolco 
furnamed Ruzanti;+ with this difference, however, that the dramas of 
Ruzanti and his imitators are ruftic farces ; while the Indian drama- 
lifts intermingle various dialects in their ferious compofitions. 

Notwithstanding this defeft, which may indeed be eafily re- 
moved by reading the Prdcrit fpeeches in a Sanscrit verfion, the theatre 

♦ As the Nrhinha Champu, Ganga Qhampu, Vrindavana Qkampu, &c. 

t Walker’s memoir on Italian tragedy. 
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of the Hindus is the mofl plealing part of their polite literature and the 
beft fuited to the European tafte. The reafon probably is, that authors 
are reftrained more within the bounds of poetic probability, when com- 
pofing for exhibition before an audience, than in writing for private per- 
ufal or even for public recital. 

The Sacuntald by CAh^iDA^SA, which certainly is no unthvorab'e 
fpecimen of the Indian theatre, will fufficiently juftify what has been 
here aflerted. I (hall conclude this effay with a (hort exira£l from Bha- 
vabhu'ti’s unrivalled drama, entitled Mdlati-andd’hava; prefixing a 
concife argument of the play, the fable of which is of pure invention. 

*Bhu’rivasu, minifter of the king.of Padmavaii, und DeVara'ta in 
the fervice of the king of Viderbha, had agreed, when their . children were 
yet infants to cement a long fubfifting friendfhip, by the intermarriage 
of Ma'lati daughter of the fir ft with Ma'o’hava fon of the latter. 
The king having indicated an intention to propofe a match, between 
Bhu'rivasu’s daughter, and his own favourite Nandana, who was 
both old and ugly, the minifter is apprehenfive of giving offence to the 
king by refufing the match ; and the two friends concert a plan with an 
old prieftefs, who has their confidence, to throw the young people in 
each other’s way, and to connive at a ftolen marriage. In purfuance of 
this fcheme, Ma'd’hava is fent to finifti his (Indies at the city of the 
Padmdvati under the care of the old prieftefs Ca^mandaci. By hei* 
contrivance, and with the aid of MaTati’s fofter fifter Lavangica', 
the young people meet and become mutually enamoured. It is at this 
period of the ftory, immediately after their firft interview, that the play 
opens. The firft fcene, which is between the old priefttfs nid her k- 

T 5 
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male pupil Aval6cita', in a very natural manner introduces an inti- 
mation of the previous events, and prepares the appearance of other 
characters and particularly a former pupil pf the fame priellefs nam^-d 
Sauda'mini, who has now arrived at fppernatural power by religious 
aufterities; a circumdance which her fucceffor Av ^Locn a has learnt 
from Cap a'lacun'dala the female pupil of a tremendous magician 
Aghor-aghan't'a who frequents the temple of the dreadful goddefs 
near the cemetery of the city. 

* The bulinefs of the play commences » and Ma'd’hava, his compa* 

nion Macaranda, and fervant Calahansa appear upon the fcene. 
Ma'd’hava relates the circumdances of the interview with Ma'lati, 
and acknowledges himfelf deeply fmitten. His attendant produces a 
piflure which Ma'lati had drawn of Ma'd’hava, and which had come 
into his hands from one of her female attendants. In return Ma'd’ha- 
va delineates the likenefs of Ma'lati on the fame tablet and writes 
under it an impaffioned ftanza. It is reftored ; and being in the fequel 
brought back to Ma^lati, their mutual paflion, encouraged by their 
refpeflive confidants, is naturally increafed. This incident furnifhes 
matter for feveral fcenes. Mean time, the king had made the long ex-^ 
peeled demand ; and the minifter has returned an anfwer that the 
king may difpofe of his daughter as he pleafes.” The intelligence 
reaching the lovers throws them into defpair. Another interview in 
a public garden takes place by the contrivance of Ca'mandaci. At 
this moment, a cry of terror announces that a tremendous tiger has 
iffued from the temple of S'iva; an inftant after, Nandana’s youth- 
ful lifter Madayantxca' is reported to be in imminent. danger. Then 
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Ma'd*hava’s companion, Macaranda, is feen rufliiag to her refcue. 
Pie has killed the tiger. He is himfeif wounded. This palTes behind the 
fcenes. Mad ay antic a', favedby the valour of Macaranda, appears 
on the llage. The gallant youth is brought in infenfible. By the care 
of the women he revives; and Madayamtica' of courfe falls in love 
with her deliverer. The preparations for MaT at P s wedding with Nan- 
dan a are announced. The women are called away. Ma'd’hava in 
defpair refolvas to fell his living fldh for food to the ghofts and malig- 
nant fpirits as his only refource to purchafe the accomplifhment of his 
wifli. He accordingly goes at night to the cemetery. Previous to his 
appearance there, Capa'la con'd'ala', in a Ihort foliloquy, has hinted 
the magician’s defign of offering a human facrifice at the fhrine of the 
dreadful goddefs, and feleding a beautiful woman for the vi6lim. 
Ma'd’hav A appears as a vender of human flefh; offering, but in vain, 
to the ghofts and demons the flefh off his limbs as the purchafe of the ac- 
complifhment of his wifti. He hears a cry of diftrefs and thinks he re- 
cognifes the voice of Ma'lati. The feene opens, and fhe is difeovered 
drefled as a viflim, and the magician and forcerefs preparing for the 
facrifice. They proceed in their dreadful preparatives. Ma'd’hav A. 
rufhes forward to her refeue ; fhe flies to his arms. Voices are heard as 
of perfons in fearch of Ma'lati. Ma'd’hava, placing her in fafety, 
encounters the magician. They quit the ftage fighting. The event of 
the combat is announced by the forcerefs, who vows vengeance againft 
Ma d HAVA for flaying the magician her preceptor.’ 

The fable of the play would have been perhaps more judicioufly ar- 
ranged if thiS very theatrical fltuation had been introduced nearer to 
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the clofe of the drama. Bhavabhu'ti has placed it fo earl^ as the 
fifth a61;. The remaining five (for the play is in tenafts) have lefs intereft, 

* MaTati who had been ftolen by the magician while aflcep, being 
now reftored to her friends, the preparations for her wedding with 
Nandana are continued. By contrivance of the old prieftefs, who ad- 
vifed that Ihe Ihould put on her wedding drefs at a particular temple, 
Macaranda affumes that drefs and is carried in proceffion, in place of 
Ma lati, to thehoufeof Nandana, Difgufted with the mafculine ap- 
pearance of the pretended bride, and offended by the rude reception 
given to him, Nandana vows to have no further communication with 
his bride; and configns her tohis filler’s care. This of courfe produces an 
interview between the lovers, in which Macaranda difeovers himfelf to 
his miftrefs: and fbe confents to accompany him to the place of Ma'- 
L ATI’s concealment. The friends accordingly affemble at the garden of 
the temple: but the forcerefs, Capa'lacundala', watches an opportu- 
nity, when Ma'lati is unprotcfled, and carries her off in a flying car. 
The diflrefs of her lover and friends is well depided; and, when reduced 
to defpair, being hopelefs of recovering her, they are happily relieved by 
the arrival of Sauda'minj, the former pupil of the prieflefs. She has 
refeued Ma'lati from the hands of the forcerefs, and now reflores her 
to her defpairing lover. The play concludes with a double wedding.’ 

From this fketch of the , ftory it will be readily perceived, that the 
fubjed is not ill fuit.ed to the ftage; and making allowance for the be- 
lief of the Hindus in magick and fupernatural powders attainable by 
worfhip of evil beings as well as of beneficent deities, the ftory would 
not even carry the appearance of improbability to an Indian audience. 
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Setting a fide this c6nfideration, it is certainly conduced with art; and, 
notwithftanding fome defers in the fable, the intereft upon the whole 
is not ill preferved. The incidents are ftriking. The intrigue well 
managed. As to the ftyle, it is of the higheft order of Sanscrit com- 
polition: and the poetry, according to iht Indian tafte, is beautiful. 

I SHALL now clofe this eflay with the promifed extra from the play 
here defcribed. It contains an example, among other kinds of metre, 
of the Dan daca or long, ftanxa; and is feletted more on this account 
than as a fair fpecimen of the drama. This difadvantage attends all the 
quotations of the prefent efTay. To which another may be added : 
that of a profe tranflation, which never conveys a juft notion of the 
original verfe, 

Extrafl from Mdlatt Mdd'kava, Aft 5. 

Ma'd’ HAVA continues to wander in the cemetery'. 

“ Human flefli to be Ibldt unwounded,, real flefli from the members of a man, 'Take it. 
Take it.*’* 

‘ How rapidly the Pais'achas Aec, quitting their terrifick forms. Alas! the weaknefs of 
thcfe beings.’ 

Me walks about, 

‘ The road of this cemetery is involved in darknefs. Here is before me “the river that . 
bounds it ; and tremendous is the roaring of the ft ream, breaking away the bank, while its 
waters are cmbarraffed among the fragments of fkulls, and its (hores refound horribly with the 
howling of ftiakals and the cry of owls fcrecching amidft the contiguous woods.” t 

Behind the. scenes. 

‘ Ah ! unpitying father, the perfon, whom thou wouldft make the inftrument of conciliating 
the king’s mind, now periflies,’ 

— — A 

* Anushtubh. rf I II (l 

f 'Surdula vicrUita. 

‘ u 5 
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Ma'd’h. listititng ‘U/ljth amiiety.'j •** I hear a found piercing aS t^e eagle's cry ; and pene- 
trating my foul as a voice but too well known. My heart feels rent within me ; my limbs 
fail ; I can fcarcely Hand. What means thisJ” * 

That piteous fonnd iffufed from the temple of CatraTa', Is it mot the refort of the 
wicked'? a pl^e for fuch deeds ?d- Be it what’k Aay ; I will look.' 

He walks rouhd. 

The scene opens; and discovers Capa'lacun'd'ala'’ and Aghora- 
G han't A, engaged in worshipping the idol: and Ma'lati dressed as a 
viEiim. 

Ma'l ] ‘ Ah unpltylng father! the perfon,- whom thou wonldft make the inftrument of 
conciliating the king’s mind, now perifhes. Ah fond mother ! thou too art flain by the evil 
fportoffate. Ah venerable prieftefs ; who lived but for Ma'latI ; whofe every effort was 
for my profperity ; thou haft been taught by thy fondnefs, a lafting forrow. Ah gentle 
Lavamgica'! I have'been ftiowYi to thee but'as in a dream.’i; 

Ma'd’h.] ‘ Surely it is fhe. Then I find her living.' 

Capa'la CUu'dala' wofshipping ftie idsiCARA'iA'.] ‘ I howto thee, divine Cha'mun'da'.' 
“ I revere thy fport, which delights the happy court of Siva, while the globe of the earth, 
finking under the weight of thy ftamping foot, depreffes the fhell of the tortoife and Oiakes one 
portion of the univerfe, whence .the ocean retires within a deep abyfs that rivals hell." j] 

-‘f May thy vehement dance contribute to our fuccefs and fatisfa£lion ; amidft the praife of 
attendant fpirits aftonifhed by the loud laugh iffuing from thy necklace of heads which arc ani- 
mated by the immortalizing liquid that drops from the moon in thy creft fraiffured by the nails 
of the elephant’s hide round thy waift, fwyiging to the violence of thy geftures; while moun- 
tains are overthrown by the jerk of thy arm terrible for the flafhes of empoifoned flame which 


* 


Mandacranta. 1 

+ The Pracrii original of this pafiage, though profe, is too beautiful to be omitted. 

‘ Ha tada niccarun'a 1 efo dan'i n'arenda-chittirahobaaran'an jano bibajja'i. Ha amba f;ne- 
hamaa-h'iae ! turn api hadafi debba dubbilafidena. Ha Maladitnaa-jivide, mama callan'a- 
fahanecca-fuha-fa'ala-bbahare, bha'avadi ! chiralfa janabiilafi ducc'ham finshen'a. Ha p'ia fahi 
Lavangie I fivina-avafara-metta danfan'a aham dc fambutta.' 

J Va£lra. 1 i\ \p II 

li Sdrdula vicredtta. tg- 
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iffue from the expanded heads of hiffing fe/pents clofely entwined. Thff regio'ns of fpace 
mean time are contrafted, as within a circle marked by a flaming brand, by the rolling of thy 
head terrifick for the wide flame of thy eye red as raging fire. The ftars are fcatteted by the 
flag that waves at the extremity of the vaft Ikeleton which thou beareft. And the three-eyed 
god exults in the clofe embrace of Gauri frightened by the cries of ghofts and fpirits. trium- 
phant.” * 

*They both bow before the idol. 

Ma'd’h.] ‘ Ah ! what negleft. 

“ T%e timid maid, clad as a vidim in clothes and garlands ftained with afanguine die, and 
expofed to the view of thefe wicked and accurfed magicians, like a fawn before wolves, is ia 
the jaws of death ; unhappy daughter of the happy Bhu'rivasu. Alas! that fuch fhould 
be the relentlefs cotirfe of fate.” + 

Capa'l ] ‘ Now, pretty maid, think on him who was thy beloved. Cruel death haftens 

towards thee.' % 

Ma'latI.] ' Beloved Ma'd’hava ! remember me when I am gone. That perfon is 
not dead, who is.cherifhed in the memory of a lover.' 

Capa'l.] ‘ Ah! enamoured of Ma'd’hava (he will become a faithful dove. However 
that be, no time fhould be loft.' 

Aghora. lifting the sw»rd,'\ “ Divine Cha'mun'oa'! accept this vi£tim vowed in prayer 
and now offered to thee.'’|j 

Ma'd’h. rushing forward raises Ma'latI /« A/V urmr.] * Wicked magician I thou art 
{lain.’ 

I I ■ ■ . I — I . . ^ ■■ I . . — - ...^1. M l. ..I ,1.^. . , ■■ ■■ 11 ■ I 

• The original ftanza is in Dan daca metre ; of the fpecies denominated Prachita and Sin- 
havicranta. The verfe contains i8 feet (a Tr. i6 C.) or 54 fyliables, and the ftanza com- 
prifes 216 fyliables. 

filled 

+ Sardula vicridUa. 1 

$ Praharshind. | 

H Praharshin'i. 11 s^\^u 
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CapAi'x.J - . Ayautiit villain. Art thou not.fo/ . 

Ma'l.] ‘ Save me ; prince!’ She embraces }Aa'd’ hay a.. 
i ' Ma'd’h.] ' ‘ Fear nothing. “ Thy friend is before thee, who banifliing terror in the mo- 
ment of death has proved his afFedlion byi the efforts of defpair. Ceafe thy trembling. This 
wicked wretch fhall foon. feel the retribution of his, crime on his own head.’’ | 

Aghora.] ‘ Ah! who is he that dares to interrupt us ?’ 

Capa'i,.] ‘ Venerable Sir ! He isher lover; he is Ma'd’hava, fon of Ca'iiandacI’s 
friend, and a vender of human flefli.’ 

Ma'd’h. in tears,'] ‘ How is this? aufpicions maid !’ 

Ma'l. sighing.] ‘ I know not ; Prince! F was lleeping on the terrace. F awoke here. 
But how came you in this place ? 

Ma'd’h. blushing.] “ Urged by the eager wifh that I may be bleffed with thy hand, I' 
came to this abode of death to fell myfelf to the ghofts. I heard thy weeping. I came 
hither.” 

Ma'i..] Alas! for my fake wert thou wandering regardlefs of thyfelf !’ 

Ma'd’h.I ‘ Indeed, it is an opportune chance. 

Having happily favcd my beloved from the fword of this murderer, like the moon’s orb - 
Vfom the mouth of devouring Rahu, how is my mind diftra-Sled with doubt',, tnelted’ with pity, 
agitated with wonder, inflamed with anger and burfting with joy.” t 

Aghor.] ‘ Ah! thon Brahmen boy ! “ ^Like a frag drawn by pity for his doe whom a 
tiger has feized, thou feekeft thy own deftruaion, approaching me engaged in the worfhip of 
this place of human facrifice. V7retch ! I will firft gratify the great mother of beings with 
thy blood flowing from a headlefs trunk.” J 

Ma'd’h.^ ‘ ‘ Thou word of finfuF wretches ! “ How couldfl thou attempt to deprive 
the triple world of its rareft gem, and the univerfe of its greatefi: excellence, to bereave the 

II Harin'i. I 

^ Vasanta tilaca. ^ 4 sir l«i t ] 

t S ardula ( 

X SaduJa micridita. 1 
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people of light, to drive the kindred to defperation, ta humble love, to make vifion vain, and 
render the world a miferable wafte ?”* 

‘ Ah wicked wretch ! “ Haft thou dared to lift a weapon againft that tender form, which 
even Qirunk from the blow of light bloffoms thrown in merry mood by playful damfels. This 
arm (hall light on thy head like the fudden club of Yama.” t 
Aghor.] ‘ Strike, villain! Art thou not fuch?’ 

Ma l. to Ma'd’h ] ‘ Be pacified, dear Ma'dhava ! The cruel man is defpcratc, Abftain 

from this needlefs ha/.ard.' 

Capa'l. to Aghor.] ‘ Venerable fir, be on your guard. Kill the wretch/ 

Ma'd’h. and Aghor. addressing the women. “ Take courage. The wretch is (lain. 
Was it ever feen that the lion, whofe fharp fangs are fitted to lacerate the front of the ele- 
phant, was foiled in fight with deer.”]; 

A noise behind the scenes. They listen. 

‘Ho! ye guards who feek Ma^latI. The venerable and unerring Ca'mandaci en- 
courages Bhurivasu and inftrudts you to befet the temple of CaraYa'. She fays this 
ftrange and horrid deed can proceed from none but Aghorachant'a ; nor can ought elfe, 
but a facrifice to Cara'la', be conjedured.’ 

Capa'l.] ‘ We are furrounded.' 

Aghor.] ‘ Now is the moment which calls for courage/ 

Ma'l ] ‘ Oh father! Oh venerable mother ! ’ 

Ma'd’h.] ‘ ’Tis refolved. I will place Ma'lati in fafety with her friends, and flay 
this wicked foicerer.’ 

Ma'o’ H. conduds Ma'l ATI to the other side and returns towards Agho'- 
raghant'a. 

Aghor.] ‘ Ah wretch ! “ My fword fhall even now cut thee to pieces, ringing againft the 


* Slc’harlni. j 

t A very uncommon metre named Avitat’ha or Narcut'aca. 

a \9 (I 

X Idasanta tUaca I 
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joints of thy bones, pafling with inftantaneoqs rapidity through thy tough mufcl^t *nd playing 
unrefifted in thy flefti like moift clay.”» 

Ihey fight. The scene closes. 


SYNOPTICAL TABLES OF INDIAN PROSODY. 


Feet used in Sanscrit Prosody, 

Trisyllabic, 

M . MoLossrs. M. y. ^ Antibacchitjs f , Palimbac* 

CHIUS V, IlyPPOBACCHIUS. H. 

F. y Bacchius, B. J. — o Amphibrachys/. Scouus. Sc. 

R. —T — Creticus /. Amphimacer. C. Bh. y o Dactylus, D. 

S. Q u — Anap.esxus. a. o o « Tribrachys, Tb, 

Monosyllabic. 

L. y Brevis. Br. C, — Longus, h, 


Feet used in Prdcrit Prosody 


1. c. One Matra or Cola. Sara ; Brevis y Br. 

2. c. Two Matras or Calds, 

Ildra : Longus — L. 

Suprij/a: Pyrrhiciiius/Periambus, y yP. 
S. c. Three Matras or Colas. 

Tala; Troch.eus — y T. 

Dwajn; Iambus y — 1, 

Tdti'dava: Tribrachys y y y Tr, 
Itai/a : 4 . c. Four Mdtrds or Calds. 


Carn'a: Spond/EUS — ~ S. 

Pa^od’hara: ScoLius y — y Sc. 
Hasta: ANAPiESTUs y y - — A. 

Charan a Dactylus — ' y y D. 
Vipra: Proceleusmaticus y y y y Pr. 
Indrasana; 5. C. Five Malr’is or Calds. 
Creticus C. Bacchius B. 'kuoN PjE. 

Sardja : 6. c. Six Miti'as o Calds. 
Molossus M. S;c. 


* Sic'harin'i I 
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Metre of the Ve'das; regulated by the nuraher of syllables. Seven classes suh^ 

divided into eight orders. 

CLASSES. 

Cdyatrt. TJshnih. Anushlubk. Vnhctlt. PancH. Trisht'uhh. Jagati. 
A'rslia, £4 28 82 36 40 44 "48 

Daivi, J 2 3 4 5 6 7 

A'siin, 15 14 13 12 11 10 9 

Prajapatya, 8 12 16 20 24 28 32 

Yajush, 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 

Saman, 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 

Rich, 18 21 24 27 50 33 56 

Rrahmi, 36 42 48 64 60 66 72 

Distribution of the Syllables in Triplets^ Tetrastichs (ic. 


I, Ga'yatri'. 

1. Tripad, 8 X 3 = 24 

2. Chatusbpad, 6 X 4 = 24 

3. Padanivrit,.., 7 x 3 = 21 

4. Atipadanivrit, . . 6 + 8 + 7 = 21 

5. Nagi, 9 + 9 + 6 = 24 

6. V^iahi, 6 + 9 + 9 = 24 

7. Bardhipana, 6 + 7 + 8 = 21 

8. Pratisht’ha,.... 8 + 7 + 6 = 21 

9. Dwipadviraj, 12 + 8 = 20 

10. Tripadviraj, — 11 X 3 = 3a 

II. USHNIR. 

1. Tripad, (12 + 8x2), 

1. Cacubh, 8 + 12 + 8 = 23 

2. Pura Ushnih,. 12 + 8 + 8 = 28 

3. Parosknih, 8 + 8 + 12 = 28 

2. Chatushpad, .,..7 x 4 = 28 

III. Anusht'ubh. 

1. Chatushpad,... 8 X 4 = 52 

2. Tripa.l, (8 + 12x2). viz. 12 + 8 + 12, 
or 12 + 12 + 8. or 8 + 12 + 12 = 32. 

IV. Vrihati. 

1. Chatushpad, 9 x 4 = 56 

2. , . , . 8x2 + 10x2 = 56 

5 8x3+12 =56 

1. PaCh^'d, S+'S +12 + 8= 36 


2. Nj/ancusdrini (Scand'hbgrivd or 
Urovrihalt,) 8 + 12 + 8+ 8 = 36 

3. Uparishtddvr'ihatl i 8 x 3 + 12 = 36 

4. Purastadvrihal'i, ..12+ 8x3 = 36 
4. Mahavrihatl, (Satov^rihati,) 12 X 3=36 

V. Pancti. 

1. Chatushpad, (12 x 2 + 8 X 2). 

1. Satah-p 12 + 8 + 12 + 8 = 40 

or 8 + 12 + 8 + 12 = 40 

2. Astdra-p. 8 + 8 + 12 + 12=40 

3. Praslura-p — 12 + 12 + 8 + 8 =40 

4. Vistdra~p 8 + 12 + 12+8=40 

6. Sanstdra^p. 12 + 8 + 8 + 12 = 40 

2. 1. Acsharapancti, 5 x 4 20 

2. A/pasahpancti, 5 x 2 = 10 

3. Padapancti, 5 x 3—25 

4. . , . 4 + 6 + 5x3 = 23 

3. Pat’liya, 8 x j = 40 

4. Jagati, 8 x 6 = 48 

VI. TrTshtubh. 

1. Jy5tislimati, 11 + 8x4 = 43 

2. Jagati, 12 + 8x1 = 11 

Picrai-lddj^dtibkmat!., . .11 (12) +8x3 

Madhya,.. S + S + 1 i ( 12) + 8 +- 8 
Upanshtdd,,. S + 8 -j-S -p 11(12) 
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Deficient and exuberant Metre, 

1. Sancumati, — 5 + a X 3 ex. (G%atrl) 5 -}“ 6 X ^ 

2. Cacudmati, =6 + ax3 

3. Pipilica mad’hya, = (Tripad) — many -f- few -f* 8 4' -J’ 8*^ 

4. Yavamad’hya, = (Tripad) = f>'.T many -f" ex. 8 4- 10 + 8. 

5. Nivrit, = a — 1 ex. (Gayatri) 2) — 1 = 23. 

6. Bhurij, = a + 1 ex. (Gayatri) 21 + I = 25. 

7. Viraj, = a — 2 ex. (Gayatri) 8 + 8 + 6 = 22. 

8. Swaraj, = a + 2 cx. (Gayatri,) 8 + 8 + 10 = 26.* 


I, Ga^i'avritta of Sanscrit Prosody , and Ma'tra'vritta of Pra'crit Prosody ; 

regulated by quantity. 


1. A'RYA'or Grit’AflPr.GaAfl. 30+27=57 c. 
Odd verse ; 30 c. == 7| ft. (6tli = Sc. or Pr). 
Eveii verse ; 27 c. == 7| ft. (6th = Br). 

Each verse ends in L. 

Pause in 1st verse before 7th ft.'if Pr. But if 
6th ft. be Pr. then pause after 1st syllable. 
Pause in 2d verse before 5th ft. if Pr. 

16 Species; Pat'hya': Pause after 3d ft. 
(3+4i= 7i ft. & 12 + IS + 12 4. 15 =57c). 
Vipuld ; Pause placed otherwise. Hence A'di- 
vipuld, Antyavipula', and Ubhayavipuld, with 
1st verse, 2d, or both, irregularly divided by 
the pause. Chapala, 1st f. S. or A. 2d Sc. 
3d S. 4th Sc. 5th S. or D. 6th Sc. or Pr. 
(in the short verse, Br). 7th S, D. A. or 
Pr. Hence Muc' hachapald, Jag'hanya 


chnpald and Mahachapala^Vfiih. 1st, 2d or 
both verses so constructed. Therefore A'ryd 
+3 Chap aids X Pat'hya +3 Vipulds — 16 
species. 

Variations ; A'ryd, 1st verse 10800. 2d verse 
6400. Chapala 1st verse 32, 2d verse 16. 

In Prdcut prosody, 27 species : from 27 L. 
+3 Br. — 30 syll. to 1 L. and 55 Br.==56syll. 
Spccifick varieties. CuUnd containing 1 Sc. 
Cv.lal'h 2 Sc. Vesya, many Sc. Ran'dd, no 
Sc. Gurvin'i, Sc. 1st, 3d, 5th or 7th ft. But 
this is against rule: which excludes amphi- 
brachys from the odd feet. 

2. UnoiTior Vigdt'hd Pr. Viga'ha'. 27 
30=57c. viz. 12+15-1- 12+ 18, 

3. UpAGixi Pr. Ga Am. 27-f-27=54 c. viz. 


* If there be room to doubt whether the metre be reduced from the next above, or raifed 
from the next below, the firft verfe determines the queflion ; for it is referred to the elafs to 
which the firft verfe ot pada belongs. If this do not fiiffice, the metre is referred to that clafs, 
which is facred to the deity, to whom the prayer is addreffed. Should this alfo be infuffici- 
ent, other rules of feleflion have been provided-. Sometimes the metre is eked out by fub- 

ftituting lya or uva for correfpondent vowels. This in particular, appears to be pradlifeJ 
in the Sdmaveda. 
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4. G'm Of Uil^d’t'ka Pr. Ugga'ha. 30+- 
30 .-=5 GO c, viz. 12-f- !S-f- iO^-lS. 

5. A'rya 2 .iti or Chaiid'hfica Pr. Scari' 

d'hij. 3'. +32 64 c. 

8 ,ft. coiiiplctc, (S+5. =Sf. iiiid 12+20+12+ 
20 = 64 c). 

Species 16 (_Pat'h_ya See), variafionc of each 
verse 10800. 

In Pracrli prosody, 23 species from 28 L. & 
8 Br. <0 J Ji. and 62 Br. 

6 . Chan Jrka', Sang'di or Gat'hini Pr. Gd- 
him 30+32 == 62 c. viz. 12+18+12+20. 

7. Sugili, oT Pariglti Pr, 32+30 

= 62 c. viz. 12+20+12+18. 

Also 6. Sangiti, 32 + 29 = 61 c- 
A')yd (7 1 ft.) + L. in both verses. 

7. SugUi, 32 + 27 = 59 c. 

L. in first verse only. 

8. Prag'Ui, 30 + 29 = 59 c. 


+ L. in second verse only, 

9. AtmgUi, 27 + 32 = 59 c. 

Reverse of Svgiti. 

10. Manjiigiti, 29 4. 30 = 59 c. 
Reverse of Pragiit. 

11. Vig'iti, 29 + 29 = 58 c. 

Upagiti + L. in both verses. 

12. ChdrugUi, 29 + 32 = 61 c. 

Reverse of Sangiti. 

13. Vallari, 32 + SO = 62 c. 

A'ryagiti — L. in last verse. 

14. Lalit/i, 30 + 32 = 62 c. 

— Li. in first verse. 

15. Pramadu, 29 + 27 = 56 c. 
Upagili + L in first verse. 

16. Chandried, 27 + 29 = 56 c. 

+ L. in last verse. 

All these kinds admit 16 species as above: 
viz. PaChyd &c. 


11. Mdtrd vrittQL or Mdtrd ch’handas, of Sanscrit Prosody. 


1. Vaita'ciya, 56 to 68 c. 

1. VaitiUtj/a, 14 + 16 + 14 + 16 = 60 c. 
End in C, + I. 

Short syllables by pairs (even verses not 
to begin with 2 Tn.) 

2. ApataUca, End in D. & 8. 

3. Aupachhandasica, 16 + 18 + 16 + 18 

— 68 c. End in C. & B. 
Each kind admits 8 varieties of tlie short 
Averse & 13 of the long; from 3 long 
syll. to 6 short lieginning the one, & 
from 4 long syll, to 1 long & 6 short iu 
the other. 

Also the following species under each kind. 
1, Dacyhitididiia, begin vritli I. 

Conipribing 2 varieties of the odd verses. 

Y 


I. I. (or Tn.); and 4 of the even 
verses. I. B (or Pai. 2d 01 4th oraBn.) 

2. Udichj/a vrilta, odd verses begin with 1. 

3. Prachi/avutta, even verses C. or P.e. 4. 

4. Pravnttaca, the 2 preceding combined. 

5. Aparanlicd, 16 x 4 = 61c. (Prdek.) 

6. Chdruhasim, 14x4 nzz 56c. ( L'dlcJi, ) 
2, Ma'tra' samaga, 16 (1 X 4) X 4 = 64 c. 

End S. or A, Begin S. A. 1’. or P t. 

1. Mdird samam, 2d ft. 8. A. or D. 3d ft. A. 

2. Vis' idea, 2d Sc. or Pn. Sd S. or D. 

3. Vu/!crcask(i, 2d S. A. or D. 3d Su. or Pn. 

4. Chitra,2d^e. or Pn. 3d A. Sc. or Pn. 

5. Upachitrd, 2d S. A. or 1). 3 1 S. or D, 

6. Puddciihica, the above inte f . 


O 
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The 1st species admits Si varieties ; the 
2d, 3S; & the 3 next, 48 each. The 
variations of the last species are very 
numerous. 

3. Gitya'rya' or Achalad'krtti, 16 + 4 

All short syllables. 

4. Dwic’hax'daca ; or Coujdet. 

1. SicMorCkuda, 33 Br. + 16 L. 

2 species : J^otish 1st verse 33 BR.2d 16 L. 
Saiimj/u or Arangacri'dd 1st verse 16 L. 


2d 32 Br, 

Also 1 S ic'ha 30 + 33 =? 62 c,' 

1st Verse 2SBa. + L. 2 c130Bb. L. + 

2. Chanj.i 39 + 30 == 62 c. 

1st SO Br. + L. 2d ^ Br. + L. 

3 . Chulhd or Atiruchira 29 + 29 = 58 c. 
27 Br. + L. 

Also 3 CUdica 29 + 31 == 60 c. 

1st Verse 27 Br. + L, 2d 29 Br. +L. 


III. Mdtrd vritta of Prdcrit prosody continued from Table I. 


8. Doha S. Dwipat’ha, 13+11+ 13 + 

11 = 48 c. 

3 ft. viz. odd verse 6 + 4 + 3. even verse 6 
+ 4+1. 

23 species from 23 L + 2 Br. to 48 Br. 

9. Utcach’haPr. Uccach'hd, ll x6=66c. 
6 verses, 3 ft. each, 4 + 4 + 3. 

8 species from 66 Br. to 28 L + 10 Br. 

10. Rola or Lola, 24 x 4 = 96 c. 

Pause 11 + 13. Usually end in L. 

12 species from 12 L to 24 Br. 

11. Gandha Pr. Gandhdna, 17 + 18 + 17 
+ 18 = 70 Syll. 

12. Chatushpada or Chatushpadica Pr. 
Chdupaia Chdupda, 30 x 4 x 4 = 480 c. 
16 verses : 7| ft. 4 x 7 + L. 

13. Ghatta& Ghattananda, 31x2—63 c. 
10 + 8 + 13 = 4 X 7 + 3 Br. or 11 +7 
+ 13=6 + 3x3+5 + 4+3+ 2 + 2 Br. 

14. Shat'padaor Shat'padica Pr. Ch'hap- 
patl, 96 + 56 == 152 c. 

Cavya 24 (11+ 13 =6 + 4 x4 + 2 Br.) 
+ 4 = 96. UUala 28 (15 + 13) X 2 = 56. 
Varieties of the Tetrastich 45 from 96 Br. to 
44 L + 8 Br. Varieties of the whole stanza 


71 from 70 L + 12 Br. to 152 Br. 

15. Prajjat'icaPr. Pajjafid, 16 x 4=64 c. 

4 ft. End in Sc. 

16. Atiliha At'’hina Pr. Atitd 16 x 4=64 c. 
No Sc. End in P. 

17. PadaculacaPr. Culapdd, 16x4=64c. 
6+4 x2 + 2L. 

18. Raddd) stanza of nine= 1 16 c. 

viz. 1st = 15 c. = 4 ft. viz. 3 + 4 + 4 + 4. 
End in Sc. or Pr. 

2d = 12 c. = 4 ft. End in Pr. 

3d = 15 c. End in D. 

4th= 11 c. = 3 ft. End in Tr. 

5th = 15 c. End in D. 

6th to 9th = Doha as before. 

5 species. 

19. Padmavati Pr. Pewma, 32x4=128 c. 
8 ft. no Sc. 

20. Cundalica Pr. Cundalld^ stanza of eisrht 
= 142 c 

Doha + Rola or Cavya. 

21. Gagan angana, 25 x 4 = 100 c. 

20 syll. viz. 5 L & 15 Br. End in I. 

22. Dwipadi or Dwipada, 28 x 2 = 56 c. 
6| ft, viz. 6 + 4 + 5 + L. 
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23, C’hanja, 41 x 2 — 82 c. 

10 ft. v«- 9 Pr> + C- 

2i. S'ic’ha, 28 x 2 =«:56 C* 

7 ft. viz. 6 Pr. + Sc. See Saascrit metre. 

25. Mala, 45 x 2 == 90 c. 

11 ft. viz. 4 X 9 + c. + S, 

Also 25. Mala 45 + 27 = 72 c. 

1st verse, as above, 2d verse Ary a. 

26. ChudicalaPr. 29x2=58 c. 

Half the Doha + 5. 

27. SaurashtraPr. Soratt'ka, 11 + 13 + 11 
13 = 48 c. 

Reverse of the Doha. 

28. Hacali, 14 X 4 = 56 c. 

3x ft. viz. 4 X 3 + L. (syll. 1 1 or 10.) ft. D. 
Pr. or A. sometimes S. Not end in P. S. 

29. Mad’hnbhava, 8 X 4 = 32 c. 

2 ft. End in Sc. 

30. Abhira, 11 X 4 = 44 c. 

7 4- Sc. or D. + I + Sc. or Sc. + Tr. + Sc: 
SI. Dan'dacala, 32 x 4 = 128 c. 

4X4 + 6 + 2 + 8, or 10 + 8 4- 14. End in L. 

32. Dipaca, 10 X 4 = 40. c. 

4 + 5 Br. usually end in Sc. 

33. Sinha'valoca Pr. Sinhdliid 16x4 = 
64. c. 

4 ft. A. or Pr. but end in A. 

34. Plavangama Pr. Parangamd, 21 x 
4 = 84. c.. 

6 X 3 -j- I- Begin with L. 

35. Lila'vati, 24 or less x 4 = 96 or le^. 
6 ft. or less ; not end in A. 

36. Harigita', 28 x 4 = 112 c. 
5^6 -|-^x 3-)'E. Should begin with Pr. 
and end in S. 

37. Tribhangi, 32 x 4 •= 128 c. 


8 ft. No Sc. End in L. 

33. Durmila or Durrailica'’, 32 x 4=128 c. 
10 + 8 + 11. ft. 8. 

39. Hira or Hiraca, 23 x 4 =92. c. 

4 ft. viz. 6 X 3 + 5. ft. 6 Br. or 1 L. with 
4 Br.End in L. 

40. Jalad’haraor Jalaharana', 32 X 4 == 
128 c. 

Pauses 10 4- 8 + 6 4- 8. ft. 8. Generally 
Pr. End in A. v 

41. Madanagriha or Madanahara', 40 x 4 
= 160 c. 

10 4, 8 + 14 + 8 = 40. 

42. Maha'ra'sht'ra Pr. Marahat t'a^ 29 X 4 
= 116c. 

10 4- 8 4- II or 6 4. 4 X 5 + L. 4- Br. 
Also the following kinds ; 

43. Ruchira', 30 x 4 = I20 c. 
ft. end in L. 

44. Calica'', 14 X 4 = 56 c. 

Pauses 84-6. 

45. Va'san'a, 20 x 4 = 80 c. 

4 ft. Eiid in C. Pause before the last. 

46. Chaurola, 16 4- 144*16 4. 14«s 60 c. 
ft. A, or Pr. 

47. Jhallana', 37 X 4 = 148 c. 

7i ft. 5 x7+ L. Pauses 10 4- 10 + 10 4*7. 

48. AshaM’ha, 12 4. 7 4. 12 + 7 = 38 c. 

49. Ma'luvi, 16 4- 12 + 16 + 12 = 56 c. 
Long verse 4 ft. short verse end in L. 

50. Matta', 20 X 4 = 80 c. 

5 ft. no Sc. 

51. Rasaraala, 24 x 4 = 96 g. 

6 ft. 

52. Avalambaca, 13 x 4 = 52 c. 

3 ft. 4 X 2 4- 5. End in L. 
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IV, regulated by number of Syllable. 


Vactra, 8 X 4 = 39 syll. 

2 ft. betwceii 2 syll. Tlie species vary 
in fhe 2 l 1 ft. or Scl place. 

1. Simple Vnetra. 

L. or Br + M. &c. (except Tr. & A. 
and, in the even verse, C.) + B. + L, 
or Br. Tlierefore 1st 4th & 8th syll. 
either lonst or short, jfli ^hort. 6(h & TtU 
long. Either 2d or 3d long. 

Variations ofthelst verse 24; ofthe2d20. 

2. Pal'h^a. 

Jst verse as above ; 2d with Sc. for 2(1 
ft. Hence 7tli .syll. short. 

S. Viparita pat'h^a. 

The preceding transposed. 


4. Chapala, 

1st vcr.se with Tr, for 24 ft. Thereforo 
6th 7th syll. short. 

5. Vi pul a. 

2d verse (some say 1st, pthers all) with 
7th syll. short. Therefore 2d ft. D. 
fif'.JV o-T- 

5 Ar 7 sp.'-eh’s; B7r'r-T'’n?/,hJ, 1st verse 
(sonte -say eiilmrt ^v'ih D. for 2d ft. 

V, for 2d ft. Na- 
r/pi/'a, 1 ft. Tr Ta-">puta, 2d ft. H, 
3ra--ci-niiia., 94 ft, 7T Ya-vipula, 24 
ft B. Ja-xipal'?^ 2d ft. Sc. 

No instance occurs with an anapaest for 
the 24 ft. or Sd place, 


V. Aeshara Mandas or Varna vritta. Metre regulated by number and^ 

quantity. 

Regular or uniform metre ; the stanza being composed of equal and similar verses. 
From one to five syllables in the verse, or from four to twenty in the stanza. 


I. Ucta' or Uct’ha. i x 4 7= 4- 

I. Sri, g. =?rL. 2. Mahi, /. = Br. 

II. . Atyucta'. 3 X 4 = 8. 

.l...Stri, pr Gama, 9 g-. = S. 2. Rati, or 

Malii, I, g. = I. 3. Sarn, g. L = T. 4. 
Madiiu, Pr. 3Tahu, 2 /. = P. 

III. Madhya'. 3X4 = 12. 

1. Nari, or Tali, m. = M. 2. S'as'i, Pr. 
Sas'i, ?/. == B. 3. Priy a, Pr . Pia ; or Mrigi , 
r. = C. 4. Raman i, or Raman’a, s. = A. 
5. PancLala. or Panchaia, t. =f=H. 6. Mri- ^ 

gendra, Pr. d/c/.j.'h/, j. == Sc. 7. Mandara, 
hh. = D. S. Caraali, or Caraala, n, = Tr. 


'IV. Pratisht'ha' 4 X 4 =^ 16- 
1 . Canya, or Tirna, Pr. Thina, ',n. g. = 2 
S. 2. Ghari, or Harica, r. 1. ~2 T. 3. 
Na.;ralica, Lagalica, Nagani, or Naganica, 
Pr. Nugania, or Nagani, j. g. I. 4. 
Sati, n. g. =«= P. I. V 

V. Supratisht"ha' 5 x 4 = 20. 

1. Pancti, Acsharapancti, or Hansn, bh. 

2 g-. D. S. 2. Sammoha, rn.2 g. — M. 

S. 3. Ilaritabandha, or Hari, 2 g. 1. 2 g. 
or t. 2 g. ~ S. B. 4. Priya, 2 1. r. = A, 1. 

5. Yaraaoa, Pr. Jamaca, ». %l = P. Tr. 
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From six to twenty-six syllables in the Verse, 


I. Ga'yatri'. 6 X 4 = 24. 

1. Tanumad’hya, f ^ = S P S. 2. Vi- 
dyullec’lia, or S^sha, Pr. Sesa, 2 m = 3S. 

3. Sasivadana, or Chauransa, w y = 2 P S. 

4. Vasumati, < s = S P I. 5. Vanita, or 

Tilaca, Pr. Dil!d, 2 5 = 2 A. 6. Yodha, 
or Dwiyod’hi, Pr. Vijoha, 2 r = T S I. 7. 
Ghaturansa, Pr. Chciutama, n y = 2 P S. 
8. Mant’hana, or Camavatara, (half of the 
Saranga), 2< = S I T. 9. Sanc’hanari or 
Somaraji, (half of the Bhujangapraya/a), 
2^=ITS. 10. MalatijSumalati, Vasanta, 

orCaminicanta,2y==IPT. 11. Damanaca, 
2 » = 3 P. 

n. USHNIH 7 X 4 = 28. 

1. Cumaralatita, (2 + 5) j i g = I + Tr. S. 

5. Madal^c’ha, m * g == S D S. 3. Hansa* 
mala, i rg= A T S. 4. Mad’faumatl, 2 « g 
= 2 P A. 5. SuininicS, r g f == 2 T C. 

6. Suvasa, » j 1 = 2 P D. 7. Carahancha, 
ft s /=» 2 P Sc. 8. SirshS, Pr. Sisuy 2 mg 
;*=2SM. 

!II. Anushtubh 8 X 4 = 32. 

1. Chitrapada, 2 AA. 2 g = 2 D S. 2. 
YidyunmalA, Pr. BiJjumdld, (4 + 4 2 »» 

2 S + 2 S, 3. Maiiavaca, or Mana- 
vacacrida, (4 + 4 f ) AA. < / g = T I + T I. 
4. Hansaruta, m n 2g= S D B. 5. Prama- 
nica, Nagaswarupini, or Matallica,y rlg~ 
4 I. 6. Samanica, or Mallica, rj g /*= 4 T. 

7. Vitana, j f 2 g = 2 I T S. 8. Tonga, 2 
«2g=3PS. 9, Camala, 2 l»r =2 P 2 I. 
10. Hansapadl, 2 gnts = 2 STI, 11. 
Matangi, m 2 1 ot = S T I S. 12. Rarabha, 
n/g»n==2P2S. 


IV. Vrihati 9 X4 = 3®* 

1. Halamuc’hi, ( 84 - 6 ), rns =04-2 
P I. 2. Bhujagas'isus'rlta, (7 4 . 2 ), 2 « /w = 

2 P A 4 . S. 3. Bbadrica, r«r = 2TAr. 

4. Mahalacshmi, 3r =T S B I. 5 Sarangi, 
or Sa'rngi, ny s — 2 PS A. 6 . Pavitra. Pr. 
Pdyittdymbh.s=2%VA. 7. Camala, 2 «s 
=3PA. 8 . Bimba,K 5 y=PTr. TS. 9. 
Tomara, s 2 j=A I P T. 10. Rupamili, r 
»n= 3 SM. 11 . Manimad’hya or Mani- 

band’ha, AA. r 5 = D 2 T I. 12. Bhujanga- 
sangata, s j r A 3 1. 

V. PaNCTI 10 X 4f = 4,0, 

1. Sudd’haviraj, msjg = ST 3 1. 2. 
Panava, (5 4-5), m «_yg = S D-{-AS. or 
«i ny g == S D 4 . A I. 3. Mayurasarin 1 , r 
yfg— 4TS. 4. Matta, (4 4" 6 ), 7/1 AA. 5 g 
= 2 S 4 . 2 P S. 5. Upast’hita, (2 4 . 8 ) 1 2 
y g = S 4 - 2 A I. 6 . Rucmavati or Champa* 
camala (5 4 * 5 %), AA. w s g D S + D S. 7, 
Manorama, n r y g = P 4 I. 8 . Sanyucta, 
P. Sanjuta',s2 J g=:P2T2l. 9.Saravati, 
3 AA, g = 2 D TI. 10. Sushama, t y AA. g 
= S A S A. 11. Amritamati, or Amritagati, 
«y«g = PAPA. 12. Hansi, (4 4 - 6 ), »» 
AA. »i g == 2 S Tr, S. IS, Charumuc’hi, « 
y AA. g = P A S A. 14. Chandramuc’hi, A 
n AA. g = S P 2 A. 

VI. Trishtubh 11 X 4 = 44 . 

1 . Indravajra, 2 fy 2 g = SIDTS. 2, 
Upendravajra', y ty 2 g == 2 I D T S. 5, 
Upajati, or -Ac’hyanaci, (14 species.) The 
two foregoing intermixed, 4. Dod’haca, 
Band’huorNilaswarupa, 3AA. 2g=3DS, 

5 


I 
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5. Salinf, (i + 7+),mSf2g^SS^GV 
S. 6. Valormf, (4 4. 74), m < 2 g" =* 2 
S + ATS. 7. Bhramaravilasita,(4-4-7+), 
jw 6A. n/g'^2S*)r2PA. 8. Rat’hod'- 

dhala, rarig^^TA2 1. 9. Swagata,- 
r w W. 2g=2 T A P S. lO.VrintaorVrit- 
ta,{4 + 7+),2»s2g*=3PAS. 11. 87- 
enica or S'ren'ica, r r / g =» 4 T C. 12. 
Sumuc’hi, (5+6|), «2/ig=: PA4-2A. 
13. Bhadrica, 2«/'/g = 9PA2I. 14. 
Ma^ctIcaIua'Iay Sri, Anucul^ or Cudmala- 
^nti, (5 4- 6), bk. f n 2 g = DS + 2P S. 
15. Uj«5tfhitA,7tf2 g = ITr. ST S. 16. 
Upachitraor Viseshica, S#/g=S AI. 17. 
Cupurushajanit4,2 p r. 2 g=i?»2P I S* ^8. 
Anavasita, 9g=9PSDS. 19. M6- 
t'anaoaj f 2 jp / g =*= S 3 A. 20. Malatimila, 
9 ini- 2 g'i= 4 S M. 21. Damanaca, r n I g 
4 P' A. ' 22. Madand^hl, nj 2 g — 8 
2 TS. ^ 

VII. Jag ATI 1? X 4 = 48. 

1 VansW’ha or Vans'as(i’havila,y r =a> 
2 I T 3 I. 2, Indravans a, 2f/r = SlT3 
r. 3. UpSijati, ihe tixo foregoin,g inttrv/iiX'' 
ed. 4. T6t'aCa, 4 s == 4 A. 5. Drutavi' 
lambita, rt 2 iA. r = P I 2 A I. 6. S'riputa 
or Puta, (8 -4 . 4), 2 k wi^ ^ 3 P S -f- T S. 
7. JFalodd’hatagati, (6 + 6), 7 5/ 5 =® I P I 
4* I iPl. 8. T^ata or Lalita, 2 n ni r = 3 P 
2S L 9. Cosamavichitra, (6 Q),n y n y 
=*= 2 P S 4" ^ P S. 10. Cbanchala'csliica, 
Pi;aDp^itavadaii^,,]N|imd^ciai,Gauri orPra- 
’bha,(7 4..5),2n2r = 2PA + Bl. II. 
Shujaagapraj ata, 4 = I T S I T S. 12. 

Sragvin'i or Lacshniid’hara, 4 r =* T S I T 
S T. 13. Praraiticshara, sj 2 s~ A Sc. 2 
A. 14. Cantotpa'^Ja or Jaladharrimaia, (4 
4-8), »i iA. i »i = 2 S -f- 2 P 2 S or bh. m 


S =5 D 8 D 2 S. 15, Vais'wadevf , (5 4> 
7), 2 m 2 ^ = M S 4, T S B, 16, Navani^-. 
Uni, (8 4- 4), n y M. y 2 P 2 T 4 ? 8. 
17, Chandrarartma, (44-8 ^), v n bfi- s = 
2 T 4" P D A. 18. PriyambadS, n hk. j r 
«= P I P 3 J. 19. Man'im51a, (6 4-6), 

#jr = SPS + SPS. 20. Lalita, rfeA.yr 
»=»= S I P 3 1. 21. Ujjwali, 2 n bh. r = 3 P 
T 2 I. 22. Malatl or Vatatanu, (5 4" 7), n 
Byr=PA+A2r. 23. Tamarasa or La“ 
litapada, n2Jy = 2P2DS. 24. Lalana, 
(5 + 7) m 2 s == D S 4 D T I or 6/i. f 
«9 = DS4”2PA. 25. Drutapada, n bh- 
)i_y = PISPS. 26. Vidyad’hara, (448), 
4»i==2S-b4S. 27. Saranga, 4 i == S I X 
SIT. 28. Maucticadama, 4y=IPTIP 
T. 29, Modaca, 4.5^. =4 D. SO. Tarala- 
nayani, 4 « =*= 6 P. 

VIII. Atijagati, 13X4*= 5»- 

1 . Praharshinl, (S 4 10) m n 7 r g = M 
4 2 P 2 T S. 2. Rnchira, or Atiruchir?, 
(4 + 9) j iA. 9 7 g = 2 I 4 2 P T C. 3. 
Mattaraayflra, or M5ya, (^ + 9} mt y s g 
— 2 S 4 T I D S. 4. Gauri, 2 n 2 r g =» 
3 PXSB. 6. Manjubhashin'i, Prabod’hita, 
Sunaodini, or Canacaprabha, s j s j g ~ A 
I + PS I. 6. Cbandrica, Csharaa, Utpalini, 
or Cut'ilegati, (7+6)2n2tg = PA4-T 
SI. 7, Calahansa, Chitravafi, or Sinhanada, 
97 2 s g = P 2 T P D S. 8, Chancharica- 
vali, ym2rg = 12SCTS. 9. Chan- 
dralec’ha, (6 -i- 7) nsryg = 2PI42T 
M. 10. Vidyut, (6 + 7)ns2tg=2PI 
+ S I C. 11. Mri'gendramuc’ha, n 2 j r g 
c= P A P 2 T S. 12. Taraca, 4 s g = 3 A 
PS. IS. Calacanda, or Canda, 4 / = E I 

TS I T. 14. Pancajavali, or Pantivali, bh. 
n2Jl=D2P2D. 15. Chau'dl, 2 « 2 s g 
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W 4 P D 9. 16. Prabbavati, (4 4 , 9> t hh. 

+ 2PTO. 

IX. Saccari, j 4 X 4 — 5 S. 

1. Asambid’ba, {b -^9) m t n s 2 g = M 
S 4. 2 P A 9. 2. Aparajila, (7 + 7) 2 « r t 
ig = 2PA4-IAIors«rs/g- = PTA 
J A I. 3. Prabarapacalit^j or Calica, (7 + 

7) 2k &A. n/g- = 2 PA + 2 PA. 4. Va. 
^antatllaca, Sinhoiinala, Udd’barsbiii'i, Ma-. 
d’hmuad'havi, or Sobhivatijf bh. 2j 2gp=* 
SIPIPTS. 5. Lola, or Al'dli, (7 4 . 7) »» 
*»} 6 A. 2 g = SDS + SDS. 6 . Induva- 
dana, or Varasundari, 6 / 1 . j s n 2 gf = T P T 
FTPS. 7. Nadi, (7 +7)2 kO'5S-=2 
PA 4 .DTS. 8 . Lacshmi, »7 » / 2gf=» 

SD9TDS. 9 . Supavitra, (8-|-6)4«2g 
«» 5 >: 4 P + 2 P S. 10. Madhyacsbaraa, (4 + 
10) or CuPila, (4 + 6 + 4) wi SA. n y 2g= 
2S + 3P4-9S. 11. PratiiadI, SI). /g 
— SPfTPTI. 19. Manjarf , (5 + 9) * 
/,y/^==PgTPTSI. 13. CumSrl, (8 
+ 0)K/SA,79g = 2P9TPTS. 14.9(1- 
cfisara, nr w 7 " lg' = P9 1 P3 r. 15. Vasanti, 
inlnOTff=2SDA2S. 10 . Nandlmac’hi, 
(7 4-7)2n2l2g=3PSITS. 17. Cliacra, 
or ChacrapJta, bh. 3 n I g bY^J. 18. 
Lilopavati, (4 + 10) 4?nSg' = 2S4-5^* 
19. Nat'agati, 4n2g=>=6'P4-lS. 20, Co- 
pavatl, bh. m 5 l 7 g==DSDSTI, 

X. Atisaccari, 15 X 4 = 60. 

1, Chaudravarta, (7 + 8 1) 4 nj=ST2PTr. 
+ P Tr. A. 2. Mila, or Sraj, (6 + 9) 4 a 
* =« 2 Tr. + 2 Tr. A. 3.. Maaigun'anicara, 
(8 -I- 7) 4 ns =4 P + 2PA. 4. Malini, or 
Nan'dimuc’hi, (8 + 7 ) 2 «»j 23 ^ = 3PS 

4 . C T S. 5. Chandiiilec’hi, (7 + 8 ) tk r 

i»2j/-^ 2SB4.SITS. 6. CaiaacrPdi, 


Lilac’hela, orSaMnglca and Sarangaca, 5 »» 

«= 6 S M. 7. Prabliadraca, or Subhaclraca 
and Sucesara, (7 8) nj bh. Jr = 2PC 4, 

P 3 1 . 8 . Lla, (5 4 . 10) s j 2ny = A I 4* 

4 1 T. 9. Uparaalitu, (8 4-7) 2h 16A. rs=3 
3 P T + S A I, 10. Vipinatilaca, n s « 2 r 
2PI Tr.TSI. 11. Clutra, 3 jk2^*= 

3 S M I T S. 12. Tun'aca, or Gbamara, (8 
L7 Br. =«23c.)=«6TC. 13. Bhraroara- 

▼ali, 3 s =r= 5 A. 14. Manaliaasa, s 2 j bh. 
r=a«AIP2T2I. 15. S.arabba, or 9 as'i- 
cala, 4n4.s*=6PA. 16. NIsipala, Ih. 

J.s tt r ^ D I P I P 2 I. 17. Utsata, r n 2 
SA. r = 2 T 3 Al. 18. Hanga, (8 4- 7 ) « 2 
jr y=3=2PD3TS. , : 

XI. Ashti, 16 X 4 = 64 . 

1. Rishabhagajaviiasite, or Gajaturanga- 
vilasita, (7 4" r3ng=s=D2T 4-3 

PA. 2. Vaa'ini, «j SA- j r g=*=2F 2 T P 
2TS. 3. Chitra, Chitrasanga, Atismidara 
or Cbanchala, (double Samdtiiea} r j r j r I 
8 T. 4. Fanchacbamava, Naracba or 
Naracha, (double Pratnanica),} rj rj g =« 

8 T. 5. Dhiralalita, bh.rnrn g" D 2 T 
P2 T A. C- C’faagati, MBa, LUa or Aswa- 
gati, 5 bh. g »*» 4 BTL 7. CbacUa, (8 4- 
8)6A s»i<ng=D AS+ SD A. 8. Ma- 
daBalalita, (4 + 6 + 6) /n bh. n rang -^2 
S + 2Pi + SPI. 9, Pravaralalita, w» U 
,rg= I 2 S 2 PITS. 10. Garu'daruta, n 
jlArt.jl g==2P2TPTSl. 11. SaUas'ic’ 

ha, (id or 5 4- 0+3) bh. rn2hk. 

£ T 3 A or D T 4- T F T + I A. 12. Va- 
rayuvali, bk. r ^ 2 n g^O 1 S 2 P A. 
IS. Brabmerupaca, (double Vid^^unmdla,} 

5 mg =8S. 14. AchaiadiirXta, er GUj/dr_^d, 

6 K ; = 8 p. 15. Piuduilamba, (4 4-^4- 
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7)mfymsg:=2S+DS + SDS. 16. 
Yauvanamatta, (5 + 11) 6h. 3 m s g = D 
S + 3SDS. 

XII. Atyashti, 17 X 4 — 68 . 

1. Sic’harin'i, (6 + 11) ^ m ns 6A. /g 
= I2S + 2 PIDI. 2 . Prit’hwi, (8 + 9) 
JsJsylg=^IP2I+Tr.TSL 3. Van- 
s'apatrapatita, or Yansapatra, (10 + 7) ii. 
rn^A. m(^==D2TA + 2 P A. 4. Ha- 
rin'j, ( 6 + 4-f-7 or 4 + 6 + 7) 
g= 2 PI + 2S + I A I. 5v Mandacr^ta, 
(4 + 6 + 7) m bh. n2t2g — 2 S + 2PI 
+ C T S. 6 . Narcut'aca, or Nardat'aca (7 
+ 10), or Avitat’faa (17 t), nj bh. 2 j lg= 
Tr.2I + Tr.TIA. 7. Cocilaca, (7 + 6 + 
4t or 8+5 + 4 t) = Tr. 2 I + PIP 4 - 
T I. 8 . Hari, (6 + 4f^7)2nmrslg = 
SP + 2S + IAI. 9. Canta, or Crania, 
(4+6 +7)y bh.nr s I g =al S+2 P I+I 
A I. 10. Chitralec’ha, or Atis'ayaal, (10 + 
7)2^J6A.j2g- = 2A2I +Tr. TS. II. 
Malad’hara, or Vanamalad’hara, nsjsylg 
= 2 P 2 1 Tr. T S I. 12. Harini, (4 + 6 
+ 7 )niAA. nOTy/g = 2S + 2PI + SBI. 
XIII. Dhriti, 18 X 4 =s= 72. 

1. Cosumitalata vellita, (5 + 6 + 7) m t 
« 33 r=,MS + 2 PI + GTS.. 2 . Maha- 
malica, Naracha, Lata, Vanamala, (10 + 
8 +)2M4r=*3PTS + ITSI. S. Sud^ha, 
( 6+6 + 6)y»iw5fj=l2S + 2 PI + 

S P I. 4. Harin'apluta, (8+ 5 + 5) m s z 
jiA. r = ST 2 l+AI+AI. 3. Aswa- 
gati, 5 6A. s =. 5 D A. 6. Chitralec’ha, (4 
+ 7 + 7)ffi2«2#»n=,ST + PTr. S + 

1 T M. 7. Bhramarapada, hh. r 3 nm=^D 

2 T SPAS. 8. Sardulalalita, (I2 + 6)ni 
fyif 5 = SD2TA + SPI. 9.Sardula, 


(12 +6) 7 wij 5 rma=SD 2 T A + T29. 
10. Cesara, (4 + 7 + 7)ni bh, n y 2 r = z 
S + 2 PA + SIC. 11 Nandaua, (11 + 
7) M jf AA. y 2 r = 2 P T D I + 2 I C. 12. 
CSiitrasala, Chitralec’ha, (4 + 7 + 7) m bh, 
«3y=2S + 2PA +CTS. 13. Cfaala, 
(4 + 7 + 7) jn AA. n 7 AA. r = 2 S + 2 P A 
+ I A I. 14. Vivud^apriya, (8 + 10 +) 
r s 2 j bh. r= 2 T 2 I + P 2 T 2 I. 15. 
Manjira, 2mAA.m5 m ==3SDSD 2 S. 16. 
Crid'achandra, 6y = ITPITPITP. 
17. Charchari, rs 2j bh. r ^ XD I D 2 T 
2 1. 

XIV. Atidhriti, 19 X 4 = 76, 

I. S'ardulavicridita, or S'ardula, (12 + 7) 
msys 2 < g— S D 2 T A + S I C. 2. Meg’» 
havisp’hurjita, or Vismitra, (6 + 6 + 7.) 
*»Ms 2 rg»l 2 S + 2PI + CTS. 3. 
Panchachamara, 2 « + alternate g / = Tr, 
P 7 I. 4. Pushpadaraa, (5 + 7 + 7) m t » 
s 2 rg = MS + 2 PA+CTS. 5. Bimba, 
(5 + 7+ 7)OTt«s2tg = MS + 2PA 
+ H S I. 6. Ch’haya, (6 + 6 + 7 or 12 
+ 7)y i»ns bh. t g=sl2S + 2PI+D 
S I. 7. Macarandici, (6 + 0 + 7)y mn$ 
2 yg==l 2 S + 2 PI-|-IAI. 8. Samu- 
dratata, (8 + 4 + 7) y sy s # AA. g = I P 2 
I+PI+SIA. 9. Surasa, (7 +7+5) 
OTrAA. «yng = M T S + 2 PA + DI. 
10. Manimanjari, yAA. «y2yg==IS2P 
A 2 T 2 I. 11. Chaadramala, or Chandra, 

(10+9) 3n y2n/=5 P + D3P. 12 . 

Dhavalanca, or Dhavala, 6«g=8PA. 13. 

Sambhu, (7 + 6 + 6) J ty bh. 2 jm g == A S 
ASA3S. 

XV, Criti, so X 4 = 80. 

I, Suvadana, (7 + 7 + 6) w r AA, rjy bh. 
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^ o- g S B 4 , 9 PA -f-S P I. g. Vrjtta, or 
Gandaca, r j r j r j 10 T. • S. Soblia, 
(6 -b 7 + 7) y »« 2 K 2 i 2 g- = I 2 S -p 3 P 
A + T S B. 4. Gitica, or Gita, s 2y Z>/<. r 
s / g- ^ A I P 2 T 2 I A I. 

XVI, PracrYti, 21 X 4 = 84. 

1. Sragdiiara, (7 -}- 7 + 7) m r bh. nay 
t= 2 S B -f- 2 P A -f- T 8 B. 2. Salilanid'hi, 
Saraii, Sidd’liaca, S'as'ivadanaor Dhritas'ri, 
njhh.3 y » =2PTDI+2A2I. 3. Na- 
r^ndra, bh. r2nQjy=^\y2 T 3 P 2 D S. 
XVII. A'criti, 22 X 4 == 88 . 

1, Bhadraca, (10 -j- 12) bh. r n r nr n g 
D 2 T A 4. I Tr. 2 T A. 9. Madira, or 
Laliti, 7 bh. g ^6 DT I. 3. Hiinsi, {S + 

14) 2?w2o;4«2o'=4S-)-6PS. 

XVIII. VlcRlTI, S 3 X 4 = 92, 

I. As'walaUtdj or Adrifanaya, (il + 12) 
ft j bh. J bh. J bh. I g— 2 P 'i' D I -f I Tr. T ' 
U I. 2. MaUiicrid'a, or Wjivaliana, (S ^ ' 

15) 2»n/4«/g'==4S-|-6PA. 3. Sunda- 

XI, (7 6 4- iC) 2 i bh. 5 < 2/ *= A. P S 4 2 
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P S 4. 2 D. 4 . Ma'Iaii , or M a daaral I a', 7 bh . 
9 — 7 D S. 3- Ciiitrapada, 7 kh. ( = 7 

D I. 6. Mallica, 7 y / g ^ 1 P T 1 P T I 

P T I A. 

XIX. Sancriti, 24 X 4 — 96» 

1. Taiiwi, (.3 4. 7 4- 12 or 12 4. 12) bh. t 
ns2bh.n 3/ = D S + 2 P A 4. 2 D 2 P S, 
2. Durmila, 8 8 A. 3. Cirda, 8 bh. = 

8 D. 4, Ja iiaci, 8 r ^ T S I T S i T S I T 
SI. 5. M.adUa'vica'', 7 ; 2/ I P T I P T I 
P T I P S. 

XX. Aticriti, 25 X 4 = 100, 

1 . Crauncdipada, (54-34-8 + 7) bh. m 
sbk.Ang=-=Ii S 4 . D S + 4 P + 2 P A. 
2. S'amb’iu, B m g 1 1 S M. 

XXI. UxcRiTi, 26 X 4 = 304. 

1. BLujangavijrlffildiita, (8 4-114”) 2 
222 < 3 2? r s ( g- =: 4 S 4 ) B A 4 I A I, 2, 
Apavaha, (9 + 6404 3) m 6 n 5- 2 g- 5:5; S 
D 2 P 4 3 P 4 3 P + A S, 3. Gauj'jj 8 m 
2g-==]3S. 


F?-om 37 to 999 syllables in the verse. 


Dan''daca, 23 X 4 = 10Sto999 x 4 = 3996. 

1. Clun'davrishtipr.ayaia, 2 n 7 r = 2Tr. 

7 C. 

2. Pracliifa, 2 22 8 &c, r. 

323 species from 9 to 333 feet viz, 2d Arna, 
2« 8 r. 3d Arriiiva, 2 n 9 r. 4lit Vyaia, 
S « 10 2% 5th Jiniuta, 2 2i Hr &c. 


Or 3. Piaelii(a,2?H iSfc. _y=2Tr. 7 See. B. 

4. MaftaniatangaUlacava. 9&-c.r— 9iCC'.(.'. 

5. Sialiaviciunta, 2 >1 10 Arc. r. 

6. Cu.sunrastavaca, 9 See. s ~ 9 See. A. 

7. Anangascc’Iiara. fg /g &c.— I5 6rt\ L 

8. As'ocamaiijari, r j = 1.3 See, T. 

Also SA'i.u'aA, 2g'8t22s = S 12PA. 


V!, Half eeyual Metre; the stanza being composed of ecvnal and similar 
couplets; but the couplets, of dissimilar verses. 

1, Upachitra, (Upajdti 4 Titmarasa). 2. Drutamad’liya, (Dod'haca + Cd.iia- 
1st verse 3 W = 5 A I. 2d3Wi-2g- = 3 rasa). Isi3bh.2 g=3DS. 2tl2i2'.y = 
DS, 2P2DS. 


Z 
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3. Vegavati, Ct^acA?Yr«— penult Br. in 
1st verse). lst3jg = 2APS. 2d3M. 
2g = 3DS. 

4. Chadraviraj (species of Aupach'han- 
dasica). 1st t j r g = S P 2 T S. 2d ms 
j2g=SD2TS. 

5. Cetumati . 1st 5^ s g = A I Tr. S, 2d 
r « 2 g = T. 2 I Tr. S. 

6. Ac’hyanaci { Upajdti viz. alternate /«- 
dravajra and Upendravajra; some say, one 
verse Indravajra three Upendravajra ). 1st 
(and 3d) 2 t > 2 g = S I D T S. 2d (and 
4th some say 3d) y 2 g =2 I D T S. 

7. Viparitac’byanaci (the converse of 
the preceding). 1st J t j 2 g = 2 I D T S. 
2d2tj2g = S I DTS. 

8. Harin'apluta ( Drutavilamhila — one 
syllable) 1st 3 i / g = 3 A I, 2d « 2 r == 
PI2AI. 


9. Aparavactra (species of Vaitdliya: or 
Bhadricd .+ Mdlati). 1st 2»r/g=2P 
A 2 1. 2d«2 / /■ = P2A2I. 

10. Pushpitagra (species of Aupack'han^ 
dasica). 1st 2 w ry = 3 P 2 T S. 2dn2 
yrg = 2PD2TS. 

11. Yavamati. 1st r j r j — Q’P. 2d jr 
y r g = 5 I B. 

12. S'ic’ha. 1st 28 / g = 7 Tr. J. 2d 30 
/g=7Tr. PI. 

13. Chanja. 1st 30 / g = 7 Tr. P. 2d 28 
1 g == 7 Tr. I. 

14. Lalita. Ist r i 1 g = 2 T 2 I. 2d 
s wy g = A Tr. 2 I. 

15. Caumutdi ( Bhadried + Chanchaldcshi- 
cd). 1st 2 nrlg^Tr. P 3 1,2d 2 w2r=3P T S I. 

16. Manjusaurabha (Mdlati + Manju- 
bhdshint). 1st n 2/ r = 2 P T 3 I. 2ds j s 
jg =AIP3L 


Vir. Unequal Metre; the stanza being composed of dissimilar verses. 


1. Udgata, 1st verse s j s l~ XI Tr. T, 
2d nsjg = Tr, A 2 I, Sdbh. n j I g = Tl 
Tr. 2 A. 4th sy sy g == A I P 3 I. 

2 varieties : viz. Saurabkaca, Sd verse r « bh. 

= T D 2 A. Lalita, 3d verse 2 n2 s — 2 
Tr, 2 A. 

2. Upast’hitaprachupita, 1st verse msyw. 
2g=SD2TDS.2dsMyrg=A2P2TS. 
Sd 2 ra s = 3 P A, 4th 3 «y y == 5 P D S. 

2 varieties ; viz, BanPhma'n a, 3d verse 2 n s 
2 ns = 3P A SPA Sudd'havira'lrhhabhoi 


Sd verse <y r = S A 2 I. 

3. Padachatuhuhd’ha, increasing in 
arithmetical progression from 8 to 20 syll. 
viz. 1st verse 8, 2d 12, 3d 16, 4th 20. 

6 species ; viz. Aptd a, End m S .Best Br. 
Pratydpi'da, Begin with S or begin and end 
with S, Manjari or Called, 1st and 2d 
verses transposed 12 -f- 8 + lb -f* 20. Lava- 
li, 1st and 3d transposed 16 -f- 12 -f- 8 20, 

Amritad' hard, 1st and 4th transposed 20 
12+16 + 8. 


VIII. Supplement, under the denomination of Ga't’ha'. 

1. Stanzas comprising four unequal verses, than four; viz. three, live, six &c. 

constituting a metre not described by writers 3. Any metre not specified by Pixgala. 
on prosody. 4 _ Metre not spocifiei by any writer on 

2, Stanzas comprising more or fewer verses prosody. 
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Remarks upon the Authorities of Mosulman Law.* 

By J. H. HARINGTON, Esg. 

The bafis of Mohammudan law, religious, civil, and criminal, is the 
Koidn; believed to be of divine origin, and to have been revealed by 
an angel to Mohummud ; who canfed it to be written and publifhed, 
from time to time, as occafion required, for the refutation of his oppo- 
nents, or the inftru6lion and guidance of his followers : though the 
hundred and fourteen Sdba}ur, or chapters, which compofe the Koran, 
were not digefted, in their prefent form, until after the death of Mo- 
hummud; when they were colle6led by his immediate fucceflbr Aboo 
Bukr ; and were afterwards, in the 30th year of the Hijrah, tranfcribed, 

A 

collated, and promulgated, by order of the Khukefah OTHMA'N.f 

The Koran being thus confidered the written word of God, its 
texts, when cl6;ar and applicable, and not abrogated by other texts of 
fubfequcnt revelation, are unqueflionable and decifive. But, (as re- 
marked by an eminent hifto'ian,;|;) “ In all religions the life of the 
founder fupplies the filence of written revelation: the fayings of Ma- 

• TheTe remaiks arc intended to form part of an Analyfis of the Laws and Regulations, 
for the Civil Government of the British territories, under the Prefidency of Bengal. This 
work is deligned for the ufe of the fliidents in the College of Fort IFilliam ; and the fecond 
part, which relates to Criminal Juftice, is introduced by a fummary of the Mohummudan law 
of crimes and piinifhments, for the purpofeof rendering more intelligible the amendments of it 
enabled by the Regulations of the Governor General in Council. 

+ V. Sale’s Prelimirvary Difeourfe, Se£lioii III. 

J In Chap. L. of the Decline and fall of the Roman Empire^ relative to Arabia. 
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homet were fo many leflbns of, truth; his actions fo many examples 
of virtue; and the public and private memorials were pieferved by 
his wives and companions ” Irx fa<^, the ordinances of the Koran, in 
civii affairs, are few and imperfect; and muft have proved altogether 
inadequate to provide for the various objefts of legiflation, in a large 
and civilized communitv, without the aid of the Sobnnut, or rule of 
condiift, deduced from the oral precepts, affions, and decifions, of the 
•proDhet. Thefe were not committed to writing by Mohummud; but 
were collected after his death, by tradition, from his companions, (the 
Sahdbah;) their contemporaries, literally, followers;) and 

fucceffors {Tubd-i-tdbi-'ieen;) and the authentic traditions, which have 
been preferved in numerous compilations of Aho.dees, (diEia, JaHnque ; 
precepts and tranfadtions;) Sdc--:un,(:nsiitiLtavitm, exempla; rules of prac- 
tice and examples;) or Riwdydt, (rebiiiones, reports;) conftitute a fecond 
authority of Mofqlman law; conclufive (if the authenticity and applica^ 
tion of the traditions be admitted) in all cafes not exprefsly determined 
by the words of the Koran* 

* The colledions of traditions held in the molt genera! eftimation, as genuine and authorita- 
tive, by the Swiiees, or orthodoij tradi-ionifis, are the following; denominated Sikah~i-sittah j 
or the six aufhentlcs. 

1. Saheeh-i-BeUarte. Compiled by AboO Abdocllah, Mohummud, of Bokhara. 
He was bprn A. H, ig+; and died in the year 256; in the fuburbs of Sumurmnd. His com- 
pilation is faid to contain ’abovt feven thoufand traditions; felefted from 300,000. 

2. Saheeh- 1 -MUsiim. By Asoo’l Hose'n, Mvoslim, of Ay's/’a/>o»r. He died A. If. 
261 ; and is alfo faid to have compiled his work from 300,000 traditions. This and the preced- 
ing collection, when cited together, are called Saheehy'n, or the two authentics. 

3. Soonun-t-lbn.i Miijah. By Mohommud-bin-i yuzxed, bin-i Ma'jah; of Kuxveen. 
(Erroneoufly name.d Ben Mohummud, in D'Herbblot. Title Sonan El/n Magiah.J He 
died at Kuzveen, in I rak, A. H. 273, 

4. Soonun-i Ahoo Diifiod. By Aboo Da'ood, Soly'ma'n, of Sijistan. He was born 
A. H. 202 ; and died at Basrah, in the year 275. His work is ftated i% conftftof 4,000 tradi- 
tions, fclefted iiorn 500,000, 
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Thi (Ghifms and diflentions, however, which took place among the 
Mohuirimudans, after the demife of their legiflator and founder, efpecially 
the conteft for the fucceflion to the Khildfut^ or pontificate, which gave 

K 

rife to the Shiyd, or feftaries of Alee, have occafioned various differences 
and difagreements, both in reading and interpreting the wordof the Kordut 
and in admitting or reje£ling the traditions, which compofe the oral law. 
There appears to be an error, or verbal inaccuracy, in the obfervation 
of the learned, and in general accurate, tranflator of the Koran, that 

5, Jama-iTirmiz.ee. By Aboo Ieesa', Mohummud, of in He is 

alfo furnamed Zureer or Dhureer, from his blindnefs. His birth was A. H 209 ; and his 
death iiv 279« His compilation is noticed by D’Herbelot, under the title of Giame al Kebir; 
and-is erroneoufly cited (apparently from D’Herbeeot,) in Hamilton’s Preliminary Dif-- 
Coiirfe,,page 36, as quoted in the Hidiiyah ; infteaJ of the Jamd-i-'Kubeer, on Jik-h, or jutif- 
prudence, by Ima'm Mohummud. 

6 . Jamd-i Nisd,ee ; called alfo Soanun-i Nisdee. By Aboo-t abd-6o Rahma'n Ahmud, 
of Ntsd, a city of K'hsrdsdn. He was born A. H. 215 ; and died in the year 303. Tnis col- 
icAion is feledled from a former compilation, by the fame author, called the Slhiun-i-koobrd.s : 
and mentioned by D Herbelot, under the title oi Sonan Jl Kebir. 

The four works laft mentioned, whea cited colleilivcly, have the defignation of Soanun-i-- 
or the four collects of traditions. The fliort notices, which have been given, of their 
compilers, and of the authors of the Saheehy'n, are taken chiefly from the Mirdt-VA-ddlum, an 
efteemed general hillory compofed by Bukht-va'r Kha'n, in the reign of Aurunze'b. 
They are confirmed, with many other particulars, in the Mishkdt, a work of authority on the 
traditions admitted by the Soonees ; and ufed, as a clafs book, in Mofulman Colleges, with the 
Saheeh-i BMiaree, and Saheeh-i Muoslim. The author, Shykh Wa’leeoo’deen, Aboo 

A 

Abdoollah, Mahmood, who finilhed his undertaking (to verify and illuftrate the traditions 

A 

contained in a former compilation, called the Musabeeh'bV sVannut, by Hose'n bin-t Mosoo,- 
OOD, Fura'ee) Ai H 737, ftatesthat the Moivulta of Ma'lik bin Ans, (the founder of the 
fecond orthodox fe£f, who died A'. H. 179) is, by fome reckoned one of the fix authentic col- 
Icdlions, inftead of the Soanun-i Ib'n-i Mdjah. He adds that others are of opinion, the Ddrumee, 

A 

compiled by Aboo Mohummud Abdoollah of Sumurkund, furnamed Da'ru.mee, who 
was born A. H. iSt, and died in 255, fhould be clalTed as the fixth authentic. But he has 
himfelf given this place to the compilation of Mohummud, the grandion of MA'jAH ; and it 
is commonly placed third in the feries, with reference to the fuppofed order of publication, 

A 6 
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thR-Sormites receive the Sonm, or book x>f. traditions of their, fS'Qpliet, 
as of canonical authority ; whereas the 5hdites rejefi it as apocryphal, 
and unworthy of credit,’** From this remark it might be inferred, 
that the Shiyd rejeft the traditions altogether; whereas they admk 
many which are not deemed authentic, and are confequently re- 
jefled, by the Swnees. They have alfo their colle6lions of AhadecSt 
and S<^nun, which they deem genuine and authoritative.f The dif- 
ference between them, and tire Ahl-i-Sa^nut^ or orthodox tradi- 
tionifts, who, as remarked by Mr. Hamilton, appear to have affunaed 
this title of diflindlion, “in oppofition to the innovations of the 
fe6laries,”J lies, as far as refpedls the traditions, in the difierent autha»- 
rities, which are admitted by the two feils for the A&ddees, received by 


* Sale’s Preliminary Difconrfe, Seftion VI H. < 

t Moulavee Sira-j oo’deen Alee (one of the law officers of the courts of Sudr DetwA ^ 
net inA .Nizdmut Malut^ as well as of the Supreme Court, and employed by the late Sir W. 
Jones, to compile the Sheeah part of a Digefl of Moiulman Law, upon contrails and inheri- 
tance) ftates the Kootoob-i urba, or four books of uaditions, held authentic by the Shiyd, to be 
the following: 

j. Tahzeeb. Z . Istibsdr. Both compiled by AboO J A FUR Mohummud, of Tssrin 
-i. Jdmd-i Kdfee. By Mohummud BiN-t Yakoob. Oi Ry' ’\n Persian I'rak. 

4. Mun la Yahzlhrh ool-fukeeh. By Mohummud bin Alee, of Komm, alfo in I'rdk-s 
Ajum. 

The third of tbefe colleilicns, v/hsch quotes the compiler of the twofiril, is faidto have been 
prefented to Ima'm Mahdee, who was born A. H. 255. The author of the fourth compila- 
tion is ftated in the Mujdlis ool-Momuneen, to have been contemporary with, and protedled by, 

the Perfian King Rokn-66’dou'lah, who died, A. H. 366. 

J Preliminary Difeourfe to his tranflation of the Hidayah, page 22. His obfervation,.»at 
length, is “ the Mussulmans, who affume to themfelves the diftinilion of orthodox, are fuch as 
maintain the moft obvious interpretation of the Koran, and the obligatory force of the traditions, 
in oppofition to the innovations of tha feflaries ; whence they arc termed Seonis, or traditionills,’* 
This, however, is partly open to the fame objedion, as has been ftated to the remark of Mr. 
Sale. 
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refpeftively. The Soonecs allov^r t.Faditi<^Ty cf§ 4 ^ to the- Sahd^,a^ 
or ootnpaoions of thejr Prophet; efpeci^lly to moil, ^Ojiiaeqj: 
■amox^ft them, or thbfc who had the JoDgeil and moft famihar inter- 
coih:fe with Mohummud; and to. tht K^ioolfd-j- r'^sfddepn, 9 ?^ tho’hf^jr 
Khy^leefajis, who wi;re the immediiate fucceijors of th/e Prophet ; an^ 
inftrufted by him in the principles, add tenets of his religion. Aiih. 
feveral intelligent and learned men,^ who were contentporary with ,thp 
companions an/d fir (I Khuleefahsi and who are: incla4^ in tfie gei^l^l 
defcription, of Tdkifeep. already mentioned; as well as toother?,^ wh,o 
fucceeded thefe; (the Tdbd-i-tdbuieen;) and haye y/^ihed their re- 
ports of traditions, by citing the names of the perfons, through whom 
they were fucceflively ' traced to their genuine fource,' the infpired 
Apoftleof God.* 

The Shiyd, on the contrary, give no authority, or credit, to tlw 

A A ^ 

three firfl; Khuleefahs$ , Aaop Bukr, Omur and Othman; any 

other companions of Mohcjmmud, excepting fuch as were partifansof 

A 

Alee. They extend their faith and obedience, however, . to the admit 
fion of all traditions of their Prophet’s fayings and aftions, which they 

f, • t 

* The nature of this treatife does not admit of a fuller account of the Soontt traditions; 
which are diftinguifhed by fome authors as Saheeh (authenticated;) Husun (approved;) Zai- 
eef^o-ghureeb (weak and poor;) Moonkur-o-mouzood (denied and impofed:) by others, as 
Mtosnud (vouched or certified;) and Moorsiil, or Moonkutd (detached or divided.) The 
ikfaaxwafi? are alfo fubdivided as (afeending to the Prophet;) (retting with 

Sahdbah s) ^nAMuitaod (fevered or cut Ihort among the or by another claf- 

{liiQZXwn Maotawdtur (repeated, Aicceflive;) Mush, hoar (public, notorious;) and fVahid 
(fingle, particular.) The Mishkdt, referred to in a former note, has however been tranflated 
by an officer of the Bengal eftabliffiment, and if it receive fufficient encouragement to repay 
the heavy expence of printing in India, it will be fpeedily publiflied. 
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be^cVe to have beea verified by any one of the twelve Imams; from whom 
they tate their denomination of Jmdmeeyah; as well as to the precepts 
and examples of thofe Imams thcmfelves ; the whole of whom they ve- 
hei^ate, as being the lineal defcendants (through Fa'timah), and ac- 
cording to their tenets, the rightful fuccelTors, of Mohummud; and the 
laft of whom they believe to be ftill living, though invifible; it having 
been predi6led of him, that he will return to judge and rule the world; 
to punifli finners, and thofe who have departed from the true faith; 
^iSnd to reftore and confirm the genuine truths of religion, with piety, 
jtiftice, and every other virtue.* ** 


When neither the written nor oral law prefcribes a rule of decifion, 
the concurrence of the companions of Mohummud {Ijmdfi iSakdbah) 
is received by the Soonees, as a third fource of legal authority: and if 

* The names of the twelve Imams are given by D’HE'RbELOT, under the head of Imam. 
He has alfo given a brief ftatement of the tenets of the S/siya, under the titles of Schiaht 
yf/;, and other titles of his valuable, though (as might be expeded in fo voluminous and mif- 
ceflaneous a work) fomctimes erroneous and often imperfedl compilation. A fuller account 
'..of rthe do^rines and pradlife of the is contained in the ad vol. of Chardin. fUe- 
scription de la Religion des Persons, in the Amsterdam Edition of his Voyages en Perse ptiblifli- 
cJiti M.DCC.XI.) But the moft authentic information upon the jurifprudence of the Imj- 
meeyah fcft, (which, not having been eftablilhed, for the adminiftration of juftice, in any 
part ^f the Company’s territories, needs not to be further noticed in this trad,) will be ftir- 
' iiiflied by the completion of a work, the firft volume of which is already printed, and entitled 
A Digeft of Mohummudan Law, according to the tenets of the Twelve Imams ; compi- 
Jed under the fuperintendence of the late Sir William Jones: extended, fo as to 
“ comprife the whole of the Imameea code of jurifprudence, in temporal matters; and tran- 
“ Dated, from the original Arabic, by order of the Supreme Government of Penial ; with 

** Notes, illuftrative of the decifions of other fe6ls of Mohummudan lawyers, on many lead- 
ing and important queftions. By Captain John BAfLLfE, ProfeflTor of the Arabic md 
** Perjian Languages, and of Mohummudan Law, in the College of Fort IVilliani,’*^ 
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^iS’ alfo fail, they allow the validity of reafon, reftri^led by analogy, 
(Kr^ds) in applying, by inference, the general principles of law and 
jullice, to the various tranfadtions and circumftances of the changeful 
fcene of human life ; which, as they could not be all forefeen, it was im- 
poflible they fhould be completely and exprefsly provided for. This' 
is fo clearly Rated, with the origin of the principal Sac-nec fefls, who 
agree in matters of faith, {akdcei,') but differ on points of praftical ju- 
yifprudence, h,') in a fe^lion of the Mokhtusur do doxcul (compen- 
dium of dynaftie^) of Gp.egorius Aboo’l Furuj, tranRated (into 
Latin) by Pocock, Specimen Historitz Arabum ; that the follow- 

ing English vcrfion, will not, it is prefumed, be unacceptable; efpecially 
as both the Arabic original, and Latin, tranflalion, are little known in 
India * . 

Of the fe 61 s (Muzdhib) which differ upon the branches, or deriva- 
tive parts of the law, concerning rules of jurifprudence, and cafes of dif- 
quifition, four are the moR celebrated : viz. thofe ofM'ALiK bin-i Ans; 
ofMOHUMMUD BtN-I I D REES^ ob’ Sh"a FI IE E ; of AhMUD BIN-I HuN> 

bul; and of Aboo Huneefah Naoma'n bin-i Tha'bit. The fumla- 
mental grounds of difquifuion {Ijnhdd) are alfo four; the fcripture 

' ** Aboo’l Foruj was a ChrWian, horn at Malatfna\n AladuUa, or Armenia rnlnsr, A. C. 
.1226. But he wrote in Arabic, and appears to have been well verfed in the religion and law, 
well as in the hilloryj of Arabia. V. Pocock’.s speciinen fjistoria Arabum, cornpnfing an 
extract from the dynaftieS of AeOo’l Fur’jj, which, Gibson obferves, form a cb.hc and 
original work on the Arabian antiquities.” Publiflied at Oxford, in 1^50. Alfo the complete 
Latin verfion of the original work, by Pococic, piibliflied in i 65 ^. Gtebon has ad IH, upon 
however, that “ it is more ufeful for the literary than the civil hiitory of the Eait.” Cap, 
1.1. n. 13. 
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(Kitdb/) the traditionary law the concurrence of thC prophet’s 

compattiorvs (Ijmdd;) and analogy, or tttialogical reafoning (Ktyds). 
For, when any legal queftion arofe, refpe^fing what was lawful or unlaw- 
ful, a regular invefligation took place, in the following man«er. F'irft, 
they fearched the book of Aimighiy Ood (the Koran;) and if any 
clear text were found in it, fuch was adhered to. But, if not, they 
fought for a precept, or example, of the Prophet ; and abided by it, if 
applicable, as decifive. If none fuch were difcovered, they inquired for 
a concurrent opinion of Sahdbah ; who, being direfled in the right 

way, are not open to fufpicion of mifleading; and therefore, if their 
fentiments could be afcertained, on the point in queftion, they were 
deemed conclufive. If not, an ultimate refort was had to analogy and 
reafon; the variety of contingent events being infinite; whereas the 
texts of the Jaw are finite. It thus appears certain that the exercife of 
reafon may be proper and neceflary in legal difquifition, Ima'm Da'ood 
of Isfahan, however, entirely reje6led the exercife of reafon ; whilft, on 
the contrary, Aboo Huneefah was fo much inclined to it, that he fre- 
quently preferred it, in raanifeft cafes, to traditions of fingle authority. 
But Ma'lik, SkafIiIee, and Ibn-i Hunbul, had feldom recourfe to 
analogical argument, whether manifeft or recondite, when they could 
apply either a pofitive rule, or a tradition. This gave rife to their differ- 
ent opinions and judgment; which are recorded in books that treat of 
their difputaiions ; yet neither infidelity, or error, is to be charged 
againft them on this account.’* 

The four principal jurifts, and founders of ft£ls, among the Seoneef, 
who are noticed by ApooT Furuj, have been particularly mentioned 
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in the notes of PeicacK’s fpecimen, already referred to; in the Biblw~ 
iheque of DHeriBf.uot ; and in the preliminary difcourfeg of Sale and 
Hamilton.* The doftrines of Ma'lik, and Ibn-i Hunbi/l, are not 
known to prevail in any part of India. Thofe of Sha'fi iee haVe a li- 
mited prevalence nn the fca coaft of the peninfula ; and are underftood 
to obtain among rhe Mdhyc, and other Mofulman inhabitants of the 
Eaftern Iflands. But the authority of Aboo Huneefah, and his two 
difciples, Aboo Yoosuf and Im'am Mo hu mm ud, is paramount, and 
exclufively governs judicial decifions, in Bengal and Hindoostan, as well 
as at Constantinople, and other feats of Mohummudan dominion in Turkey 

* Their names, at lenet^’, are — t. Aboo Huneefah Naoma n bin-i Tha'bit; or, as 

A 

pronounced in Sa^bit. a Aboo Abdoollah Ma'lik bin-i-Ans, or as otherwire 

read, Anus, 3. Aboo Abdoollah Mohommud ibn-i-Idrees 6o’SHA'Fi,iEE, oradef- 
cendant from Sha'Fi,!. 4. A boo Abdoollah Ahmud ibn-i Hunbul. The firft is com- 
monly called Aboo Huneefah, meaning the father of Huneefah, and therefore is impro* 
perly cited, in the tranQation of the Hiddyah, by the name of Huneefah only ; which, nriore- 
over is a feminine armellation, and was the name of the fecond wife of Alee. (Vide Tit. 
Hanifah, in the Bib. of D’Herbelot.) He was born at about A. H. 80; (fome 

fay ten, and others twenty-one, years earlier;) was inftruded in the traditions, by Ima'm Ja- 
fur-i Sa'di K, the fixth Imam; who, as an authority for the precepts and aflions of Mohum- 

ft 

MUD, is efteemed by the Soonets, as well as by the Shiya ; (not the Sheedh DoiElor, AbOO Ja- 
FUR, mentioned in 3 former note; as erroneoufly ftated in Hamilton’s Preliminary Difeourfe, 
p- xxiii. Vid. Tit. Giafar in the B 'th. Or.) and died in prtfon, at Baghdad, in the Khildfut of 
Munsoor, H. 150. The founder of the fecond fedl is known by his proper name Ma'lik. 
He was born at Mudeenah, between the years go and 95 of the Hijrah ; and died, at the fame 
place, in aftate of religious retirement, during the reign of Ha'roon 66 ’Rusheed, A. H. 179. 
The patronymic, Shafiiee, ufually diftinguiflies the third leader ; who was born at Gaza or Asca- 
lon, in Palestine ; in the hundred and fiftieth year of the Hijrah ; and died at Cairo, (where the 
famous Salah 66 deen,, fome centuries afterwards, founded a College, in honour of his me- 
mory and dodlrines,) A. H. 204. The lalt chief, Ahmud, is more generally called, from his 
father, Ibn-i Hunbul. He was born at Baghdad, or according to fome at Murv, or Murot, 
in Khordsun, A. H. 164, and died at Baghdad, where he attended the Icdure of Sha'fi.iee, 
A. H. 2^1. 
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and Tartciry. It will therefore be fufficient to ftate the fyflem of Aboo 
Hu NEEFAH, with the- illuftrations, and amendments, of Aaoo Yoosuf 
and Imam Mohummud* ; noticing, after the manner of the Hiddyah, 
any particular opinions of the other orthodox feels, upon points of im- 
portance, which may appear to require it. 

It has been remarked by Sir W. Jones, in his preface to the Sira- 
jeeyah,\ “that although Aboo Huneefah be the acknowledged head 

* Aboo Yoosuf Ya'koob bin-t Ibrakeem ool Koofee, was horn ?i\. Kc of ah, A,_ 
H. 113; and after finilliing his ftndics under - Aboo Huneefah, was appointed of 

Baghdad by the Khalefah, Ha'dee. He was afterwards, in the reign of Ha'roon 00’ 
Rusheed, ma.de Kazee 00! Koozat, or chief judge ; and retained that high ftation, (which is 

A 

faid to have been firft inftituted fur him) until his death A. H. i8z — Aboo Abdoollah Mo- 
hummud BiN-i Husu.n 00’ Shy'ba'nee (of the tribe of Shy bdnJ who is ufua'ly called ' 
Ima'm M-OHUMMUD, was born at IFdsit, in Arabian Irak, A. H. 132. He was a fellow, 
pupil with Aboo Yoosuf, under Aboo Huneefah, and on the death of the latter, conti- 
nued his {Indies under the former. He is alfu faid to have received inflru£lion from Ma-lik. 
He was appointed by Ha'roon 00’ Ru.sf:eed to adminifter juflicc in I'ruk-i ajum or Persian 
Irak, and died at Rf, the former capital of that province, A. H. 179; or, according to the, 
Kjuzut oo'riyakecn, an eileemed hiflory from the commencement to the 759th year of the 
Hijrah, by Yafi,! EE, A. H. i 8 g. (See further particulars refpedling Aboo Yoosuf and 
Ima'm Muhummud, in Hamilton’s Preliminary Difeourfe.) Zoofur bin-i Hooze'l, 
and Husjun ein-i Ziya'd, (the former of whom held the appointment of chief magiftrate at 
Biisrah, where he died A. H 158) were alfo two diftingiiifhed contemporaries, aild fciiolars, 
of Abuo Huneefah ; and are fometimes quoted as authorities for his dodlrines ; efpecially 
when the two principal difciples are filent. 

+ A- work of authority upon the Mohummudan law of inheritance, tranflated and publidied, 
"vvlth a commentary, by Sir W. Jones, in the year 179^* This is the only part of the Mo- 
fulman DigeR, undertaken by the venerable judge in 1788, which his various avocations and 
{Indies allowed him to complete. He deemed it worthy of being exhibited entire, as contain- 
ing the “ Inftitutes of Arabian law on the important title men.tioned by the British legiflatdrc 
(in the Statute 21. George III. Chapter LXX) of inheritance and fucceffion to lands,- 
rents, and goods.” And it is of particular value to the jurifprudence of British India, as 
the Hiddyah, tranflated by Mr. Hamilton, does not include the law of inheritance. II has 
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of the prevailing fe6l, and has given his name to it, yet fo great venera- 
tion is fliown to Aboo Yoosuf, and the lawyer Mohummud, that, 
when they both dillent from their mailer, the Moofulman judge is at li- 
berty to adopt either of the two decifions, which may feem to him the 
more confonant to reafon and founded on the better authority,” This 
remark correfponds with the received opinion of prefent lawyers; and 
is fanQioned, for the mod part, by a paffage to the following effeft in 
the Humiiiddeeyab.* “ Futwds (law decifions, or opinions) are given 
primarily, according to the doflrine of Aboo Huneef ah; next accor- 
ding to Aboo Yoosuf ; next according to Im am Mohummud ; next 
according to ZooFU R ; and then according to Hu sun bin-i Ziv'ad, 

not been afcertained when the author oi’ the original treatife lived. But the Kushf oa Zunoon, 
(or dhunotn, as pronounced in Arabia) the bibliographical work of Ha'jee Khuefah, 
which furniflied materials for a confiderable part of the Bibliotheque Orieniale, fb'id, Ga- 
ia Nd s preface, p. xiv. Ed. M DCC LXXVI ) mentions it, under the title of Furdyid ea 
Sujawundee in the following terms ; together with the date of the commentary of SyS’ud 
Shureef ; the fubftance of which is given by Sir W. Junes, with that of a recent Persian 
comment, by Mou'lavee Mohummud Ka'sim, who w^as employed by Mr. Hastings to 
tranflate, irom\.ht Arabic into Persian, both the 5 /VrtyVe ya/.? and the Shuree Jeeyak. The 
Furayid-oa' Sujawundee, compofed by Ima'm Sira'j oo'deen, Mahmood ein-i Asd oo' 
Rusheed, of Sujauund, commonly caWei the Furd,eez-i Sirajee.yah. It is held in high 
eftimation and in general ufe. Many of the learned have written commentaries upon it, tt) 
the number of forty; the bed of which is the comment of Sy'vud oo’ Shureef Alee bin-i 
Mohummud, of yoorjan ; ^in\?ncib, at Sumurkund, in the year (of thu Hijrah) 804. This 
commentary is of the firlt authority, and univerfally received. Several Scholiads, of erudi- 
tion, have given annotations upon it. 

* A colleclion of legal expofitlons, by Aboo'l futiHA, Rokn 00 deen ien-i Husa'm, 
Mooftce o{ Ndgor, in the Diikjun j and dedicated to his tcauher, Hu mad oo’deen, Ah- 
MUD, cWieh Kdzee, of Kithru'uiah. The time when t’o-s work was compiled is not exaclly 
known; but, though of modern date, it if. held in coniiderable tilimation. The court of 
Nizamut Addlut poircfs a complete copy, obtained for them, with feme other law bocks, by 
Lord Teignmouth, from the Nuwub Vixeer, in the year I’jty’j. 

C6 
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It is fafd, that if Aboo Huneefah be of one opinion, and his two 

difciples of another, the Moojtee is at liberty to chufe either ; but the 
preceding rule muft be obferved, when the Mooftee is not a fcientific 
jurift; (and therefore not competent to judge of the oppofite opinions.) 
This is copied from the Koonyah. *■ In judicial decrees however a pre- 
ference is given to the do£lrine of Aboo Yoosue (who was an emi- 
nent judge); for Ima'm Surukhsee/c has declared it fafe to rely upon 
Aboo Yoosuf injudicial matters; and that the learned have followed 
him in fuch cafes ; though if there be a ditference between the two dif- 
ciples, whichever agrees v/iih Aboo Huneefah muft be preferred. 
The joint opinion of the difciples may alfo be adopted, though different 
from that of Aboo Huneefah, if the difference appear to proceed from 
a change of human affairs ; {lit. a change of men, and alteration of 
times;) and modern lawyers are agreed, that the dodlrine of the two 
difciples may be taken for adjudication in all matters of civd juflice.” 

It appears, however, that the ancient jurifts held the authority of 
Aboo Huneefah to be abfolute, although both his difciples might 
differ from him. This is ftated, without refervalion, in a chapter, “ on 
the order of authorities to be obferved in p raftice,” forming part of the 


* A law tradt often quoted in the Futawa-i Aidumgteree, not known to be at prefent ex- 
tant; and by whom compofed, has not been afcertqined. 

f Shums ool Aimmah, Aboo Bukr Mohummud, native of Surukhs, in Khorasan. 
The Moheet compofed by him will be mentioned in a fubfeqnent note. He alfo wrote a com- 
mentary on the yama-i Sugheer of Ima'm Mohummud ; and a comment upon the Kafee oil 
Hahinty (dated in the Kushf-oo’-%urtoon to have been compofed by Ha'Kim-i Shaheed, Mo- 
hummud ; but no longer extant,) which is called Mubsoot-i Sarukhsce, and often quoted in the 
Hidayah. He died, at the place of his nativity, A. H. 483. 
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* 

book entitled Adab ool Kdzee, or duties of the Kdzee, in the dutdwd-i 
Adlw'iWeeree , or colle6lion of law cafes, compiled by order of the Em- 
peror A a'lumgee r. The fame chapter contains other ufeful inform- 
ation upon the rules and difcretion, under which the Mofulman magif- 
trate is empowered to adminiller juflice ; and as it is not long, a literal 
tranflation of it is here introduced; omitting only a quotation from the 
Mubsoot, which being nearly a repetition of that given from the Buday- 
ifl, the infertion of both appeared fuperfluoas. 

It i^ incumbent upon a Kdzee (or judge) to give judgment accord- 
incr to the book of God ■, to know what parts of the divine book are in 
force, and what have been abrogated ; to be able to diftinguiih between 
the texts which are clear and pofitive; and fuch as are of doubtful 
meaning, having obtained a different interpretation from the learned. 
If no rule be found in the book of God, the Kdzee is to decide accord- 
ing to the traditions from the Prophet. He mufl therefore be compe- 
tent to difcriminate thofe in force fron^ fuch as have been fuperfeded; 
and the fpurious and invalid, from fuch as are genuine and authorita- 
tive. He muft be acquainted with thofe which have obtained fuccef- 
five, notorious, or fingle, verification ; and' with the charafler and cre- 
dit of the reporters of them. Becaufe fome are celebrated for their 
knowledge of jurifprudence {fik-h 6 dddlut;) as the four fir ft Khulee- 

A A A A 

fahs,z.ndi the three AbdcJollahs, (viz. Abdoollah ibn^ Omur, Ab- 

A A 

DLOOLAH iBN-i Abba's, and Abdoollah ibn-i MusopoD, three of 
the moft learned of the companions ;) whilft others are efteemed on ac- 
count of their long and familiar intercourfe with the Prophet, and their 
perfeft recollediion of the traditions ; and they are preferred according- 
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ly ; the former as the beft authorities on the general princi.^'e’ o:' legal 
fcience; the latter for the authenticity of particular tradilr^ns. If a 
cafe arife to which none of the traditions, derived from the Prophet, 
may be applicable, let the Ko.zee determine it according to the concur- 
rent opinion of the Sahdbah (companions), for their concurrence aft^rds 
a juft and obligatory rule of conduct. If there be a daTercnce of opin- 
ion among the companions, let the Kdzce compare their re'peftive ar- 
guments, and follow thofe which, on inveftigation, may appear to him 
preferable; fuppofing him qualifijd to enier into fuch a difqviihtion. 
He is not authorised to rejefl the whole of thefe opinions, and adopt a 
judgment of his own, altogether novel. For the companions have agreed 
upon this point, that although they may differ from each ether, it is not 
lawful to inflitute new doftrines, at variance with the whole of them. 
Khusa'f* holds the contrary opinion, that when the companions dif- 
fer, the Kdzee may adopt a judgment altogether diflindl, as their diffen- 
tion affords ground for difquifition : but what is above hated has the 
bed: foundation. When the companions have agreed upon a point, in 
which one of their followers {tdbiieen) has diffented from them ; if the 
diffenter was not their contemporary, his oppofition has no weight; 
and a judgment given conformably thereto, againll the concurrent opi- 
nion of the companions, would be invalid: but if he were contempo- 

* Ima M Aboo Bukr, Ahmud bin-1 Omur, furnamed Khusa'f, or the farrier. He 
compofed the mod celebrated of the works known under the title of Adah ool Kdzet, or duties 
of the Kdzee ; and is dated, in the Kushf oo Zunoon, to have died A. H. zti A high enco- 
mitim is added upon his compoGtion ; which isfaid to confid of 120 Chapters, replete with ufe- 
ful information. Several learned ipen have written commentaries upon it, of which the mod 
edeemed is that of Ima'm Omue Bin-i- Abd-oojl-azeez, commonly called Hocsam, the 
martyr, killed A. H, 
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rary with them, and then expounded the law in oppofition to their opini- 
ons, and they gave fanftion to his difquifuions, as in the inftances of 

A 

Shory'ii and Shaeee,* the concurrence of the companions does not 
bar the oppofite expofition, fo admitted. With refpedf, however, to ex- 
pofitions which have no other authority than part of the Tdbiieen, there 
are two reports of the fentiments of Aboo Huneefah. One, that he 
did not confider fuch to be authoritative: and this appears to be the 
true doclrine. The other, contained in the Nuwddir, f ftates, that if 
fome of the followers of the companions have given Futwas in their 
time, and have received from the latter a fandlion to their dirquifitions; 

A 

as Shor^'h, HusuHjJ and Musrook bin-i Ajda,[| their decifions 
fhould be obf-rved. It is thus written in the Mokcet.f^ 

* The firit was Kazee, the fecond Mocftee^ ot Koofah, in the firft century of the Hljrah; ; 
and they were cfteem d two of the moft learned men of their age. The former, whofe name 
at length, is Aeoo Omy ,yah' Shory'h bin ool Hira s ool Kindee, held the ftation of 
Kazee, at KaJ.ih, for feventy five vea-s, and died A. H, 78 or 80; after reiigning his office the 
year before his dt-affi Tne entire name of the latter is Aboo Omur Aa'mir bin-i Shura'- 
jiEEL 00 Shabee, deriving his furname from the town of Shab, in Arabia. He died A. H. 
10+ 

t Ten different works of this name, (meaning, literally, rare^ scarce) are fpecified in the 
Kushf 00 Zumon; of which one was compofed by Ima m Mohummud, thedifciole of Aboo 
Kuneefah ; and is probably that here referred to. It is confidcred to be of lefs authority 
than his five other works, the 'famd-i sughcer, ydmd-i hibeer, Mnbsuot, Zeeaddt, and Siyur, 
which are well known, and frequently quoted, under the general defignation of Zdhir 00 Ruwa- 
yat, the confpicuous reports. 

J Vid. B.b Or. Tit. Hassan al Basri. 

II A learned native of Humaddn, who became a convert to Isla'm, during the life of 
Mohummud; and died at A. H. 62. 

^ T. .lere are three works of this title ; ail of which arc quoted in the Futdiva-i Aaltimgeeree ; 
but the two others are dill.nguiflied by the addition of Surukshee or Bcorhdnee. The two latter 
will be mentioned ,n a Fublequint note. The Ivloheet^ here referred to, is fuppofed to have 
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“If the concurrent opinion of the companions be not found in any 
cafe, which their followers may have agreed upon, the Kdzee muft be 
guided by the latter. Should there be a difference in opinion between 
the followers, let the Kdzee compare their arguments and adopt the 
judgment he deems preferable. If, however, none of the authorities re- 
ferred to be forthcoming, and the Kdzee be a qualified jurift; dbl- 

Jjtihddf literally, a perfon capable of difquifition;) he may confider in 
his own mind what is confonant to the principles of right and juflice; 
and applying the refult, with a pure intention, to the facis and circum* 
ftances of the cafe, let him pafs judgment accordingly. But if he be net 
a qualified perfon, let him take a legal opinion from others who are 
verfed in the law, and decide in conformity thereto. He fhould, in no 
cafe, give judgment without knowledge of the law; and fhould never be 
afliamed to afk queftions for information and advice. It is further re- 
quifite that the Kdzee attend to two rules: firft, that when the three 
Imams (Aboo Huneefah, Aboo Yoosuf, and Ima'm Mohummud) 
all agree, he is not at liberty to deviate from their joint opinion, upon 

A 

his own judgment. Secondly, when the /Twdm differ, ABodoLLAH-iBN-i 
Moba'ruk* fays, the fentence is to be given according to the 

been written by Mou^La'na' Ruzee oo’ oben of Ny'shapoor, who, in the notes prefixed by 
Sy'yud Ahmud-I Humavee to an old copy of the Hiddyah, purchafed at Mukkah, is faid to 
isave compiled the opinions of the followers of Aboo Huneefah, in a regular feries ; whereas 
other compilers had blended them. This Mohect, however, is not extant in India, and is only 
known by quotations from it. 

* One of the pupils of Aboo Huneefah, furnamed Mukoozee from Murso, the place 
of his nativity. He was held in high veneration for his piety, and his tomb is faid to be vifited, 
at Hit, in Arabian Irak. (Vid. Bi£>. Or. Tit. Abdalla), He died at the age of 63^ A. H. iSr, 
( Mirat ooUddlum J. 
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op!nion*of Aboo Huneefah, becaufe he was one of the immediate 
followers, and contemporaries, of the companions, and oppofed them in 
his /utwas. So it is in the Moheet of Surukhsee.* 

If no precedent be found from Aboo Huneefah and his difci- 
pies, and the cafe have been determined by fubfequent lawyers, the 
Kdzee is to abide by the judgment of the latter; unlefs there be a diL 
ference in their decifions, in which event the preference is left to his 
difcretion. If not even a modern precedent be forthcoming, the Kdzee 
may exercife his own reafon and judgment; provided he be conver- 
fant with jurifprudence, and have confulted with fagss of the law. In 
the commentary of Taha'vee, f it is ftated, that if the Kdzee pafs fen- 
tence on his own judgment, in oppofition to the manifeft letter of the 
law (Nuss), fuch fentence is not valid. But if the fentence be not con- 
trary to the clear letter of the law, and the Kdzee, after paffing it, fhould 
change his opinion, his former judgment is, neverthelefs, valid : though 


* The author of this work, which is extant, and held in- high eftiatation-, is ftated, in the 
Kushf 00 Zunoon, to be Shums ool aimmah, Aboo Bukr Mohummud, of Surukhs, men- 
tioned in a former note. The Moheet~i Boorhanee, by Boorha'n OO’ been, Mah- 

MOOD BTN-t Ahmud, is alfo noticed in the Kushf oo Zunoon ; but without any particulars of 
the author. He is mentioned by D’Herbelot, under the title of Sarakhsi, as having been 
born at Surukhs ; and having gone from thence into Syria, where he iuperintended a College 
at Aleppo ; and died at Damascus, A. H. 571. Hi.s Moheet is known in India ; and an incom. 
plete copy is pofieffed by the court of Nizdmut Adslut ; but it is lefs elteeiiied than that 
Shums ool Aimmah. 

t Ima'm Aboo Jafur Ahmud bin-i Mohummud, of Tahd (a town in iioper 
is one among the numerous commentators of \d\z Jdma-i Sugheer of Mohummud. 

He alfo wrote an abridgement of the doflrines of Aboo Huneefah, and his two riil'ciples, 
intitled Mokhtusur-i Tahdvee. Both vrorks are often quoted, as authorities ; but are not 
known to be now extant. He is ftated in the Kushf 00 Zunoon, to have died A H. '^71. 
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hIs Future adjudications muft be regulated by bis recent opinion. This 
is the doctrine of the two elders (Shy'khy'n, viz. Aboo Huneef ah and 
Aboo Yoosuf,) and Isia'm Mohummud agrees with them, provided 
the fecond opinion of the Kdzezy in fuch cafes, be deemed by others 
preferable to the fi. ft. It is further ftated (by TahaVee), that if the 
ancient jurifts have formed different opinions upon any point, and their 
fjcceftbrs have agreed upon the opinion to be preferred; according to 
the two elders, this agreement does not remove the eifetd of the former 
difference; but Im a m Mohummud thinks it is removed thereby. Sh y kh 
doL Islam Shums doL aimmah Surukhsee, reports, however, that 
all the difciples of Aboo Huneefah agree in opinion upon this point, 
and that a few of the learned only hold the continuance of the original 
diflent, notwlthftandirg the fubfequent agreement. If the lawyers of one 
age concur in any particular doctrine, and a Kdzee, in after times, dif- 
fering in opinion from them, with an uptight intention, pafs an oppofite 
judgment; fome hold his fo doing to be legal, provided there were aft 
original difference among the learned upon the doelrine in queftion; 
whilfl others deem it illegal, notwirhftanding fuch original difference; 
but all agree upon the illegality of the oppofiie judgment, fuppofing no 
difference of opinion to have been at any time entertained upon the fub- 

A 

jcd. In (hQ Futdzed i ltdbiyah:* it is ftated, that if Kdzee take an 
expofition of the law from a Moc^tee, and differ in opinion from the lat- 
ter, he is to pafs fentence in the cafe according to his own judgment; 
provided he be a perfon of underftanding and knowledge ; and that if 

* The author of this work, Aboo Nusr Ahmud bin-i-Mohummud ool Itaeee, of 
Bokhara, is mentioned in the Kushf 09 Zunoon as having alfo written a commentary on the 
Jamd-i Sagheer of Imam Mohummud. He died A. H. 586. 
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the fentence be pafled againfl > as own opinion, in deference to that of 
the MoofteCy it is according tc the two difciples (Sa'hiby'n, viz. Aboo 
Yoosuf and Ima'm Mohui..mud) invalid : in like manner as in matters 
of religious preference on prefumption it is forbidden to a£t upon the 
judgment of others: but As 00 Honeefah holds the fentence to be va- 
lid in fuch cafes, as it is the refult of legal difquifition. Suppofing the 
Kdzee npt to have exercifed his own reafon on the cafe, at the time of 
his giving judgment according to the opinion of the M^oftee; and that 
he fubfequencly forms an opinion, at variance with that of Mdoftee ; 
Ima'm Mohummud fays, his fentence is liable to abrogationj but Aboo 
Yoosuf affirms, it is not aflfeiled thereby; in the fame manner as it 
would not be affefted if the Kdzee had pafled fentence on his own opi- 
nion, and had afterwards changed that opinion. The foregoing is co- 
pied from the Tdtdrkhdneeyah” * 

** When there is neither written law, or concurrence of opinions, for 
the guidance of the Kdzee y if he be capable of legal difquifition, and 
have formed a decifive judgment on the cafe, he Ihould carry fuch 
•judgment into elFed by his fentence, although other fcientific lawyers 
may differ in opinion from him; and fhould not be governed by their 
fentiments, in oppofnion to his own: for that which, upon deliberate in- 
veftigation, appears to be right and juft, is accepted as fuch in the fight 
of God, If however the perfons, who declare an opinion different from 
that of the Kdzee y be fuperior to him in fcience, and he confequently 
adopt their judgment, without queftioning the grounds of it, from ref- 

* Vid B 'th. Or. Tatarkhan. An imperfea copy of the work referred to, entitled Futawa- 
i Tatarkhaneeyahy is in the poffeffion of the court of Nim/ml Adalut. 
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pc6t to their fuperior knowledge, Aboo Hu meet ah admiu legality 
of his proceeding. Aboo Yoosuf and Ima'm Mohummuo, on the 
contrary, do not allow it to be legal, unlefs he ukirniiely adopt their 
opinion as the refult of his 'own judgment. This, at lead, is one report: 
but another fays, that the mailer and his two difciples held, rcrpeflively, 
the reverfe of what has been mentioned. If, in any cafe, the Kdzee be 
perplexed by oppolite proofs, let him refledl upon the cafe, and determine 
as he fliall judge right; or, for the greater certainty, let him confult other 
able lawyers; and if they differ, after weighing their arguments, let him 
decide, as appears juft. Should they agree with each other, bnt differ 
from his own opinion on the cafe, he is to adhere to the latter until he be 
convinced it is ill founded, and may give judgment accordingly; but not 
precipitately, or until he has duly weighed and examined the whole of 
the circumftances and evidence. Let him not fear or hefitate to a£l upon 
the refult of his own judgment, after a full and deliberate examination: 
but let him beware of a doubtful and conjeflural decifion, without com- 
plete inveftigation, as fuch will not be approved in the account of his 
aftions to God; though, from want of certain information to the contrary, 
it may pafs as a valid fentence among men. What has been here faid 
fuppofes the Kdzee to be a Mdojtahid^ or feientific jurift, competent, 
from his talents and learning, to undertake legal difquifition. If he be 
not a perfon fo qualified, but pofTeffes a knowledge and full recoIle6lion 
of the points and cafes determined by the eminent lawyers of his per- 
fuafion, let him give judgment according to the tenets of ihofe in whom 
he confides; and whom he believes it right to follow. Should he not have 
a perfeft recolleflion of decided law-points, let him a6l upon expofitions 
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of the law, by Moojths of the orthodox docffine; or if there be only one 
fuch M^tce on the fpot, his fmgle rxpofition may be afted upon, with- 
out fear of imputed deficiency. It is thus written in the Buddyiji”* 

“The legal meaning of Ijtihdd is the diligent exercife of the mental 
faculties in fearch of the thing defired; and the requifite qualification of 
a Mdojtahid is a difcriminative knowledge of what is contained in the 
book of God, and in the traditions from the Prophet, relative to legal 
rules and ordinances {ahkdm.) It is not effential that he fhould allb 
know the moral precepts and admonitions included therein. It has been 
likewife declared that a perfan, whofe general reftitude exceeds his de- 
viations from right, may lawfully praflife Ijtihdd, or difquirition. But 
the definition above given is accurate: as Hated in the Fosool del Imd^ 
4eeyah.\ The mofl correct account given of a Mocjtahid is, that he have a 
comprehenfive knowledge of the divine book, with the different inter- 
pretations thereof ; a full acquaintance with the traditions, their grada- 
tions, texts, and comments; a right underftanding, or power of juA rea- 

• A commentary on the Tohfutool Fokaha, of Shy’k-H ola oo’deen Mohummud, of 
Sumurkund, by his pupil, Aboo Buke, bin-i Mus6,ood, of Kdsharj, in Persian Frak. The 
author of the Ash/ oo’ Zunaon dates the death of the latter to have been A, H. 587 ; and 
adds, the mader was fo well pleafeJ with the comment of his fcholar, that he gave in mar- 
riage to the latter his daughter FaTimah, who was alfo learned in the fcience of jiirifpru- 
dence. The entire name of the commentary is Budayixd oe’Su!ioyi,d fte lurteeh 00 Shurayi^d. 
Both the text antf^omment arc quoted as authorities ; but neither is known to be now extant 
in India- 

t By Abool vut,h Mohummud ein-i Aboo Bukk, of Murgheenan. He is dated, in 
the Kushf 00' ZuHoan, to have compofed the work quoted, A. H 651, at the College founded 
by Imad ool-Moolk, in the fubu-bs of Sumurkund. It contains forty fedions, on civil 
tranfadions ( Moduuddl) only; and being left incomplete at his death, was finifhed by his 
fon, Juma'l 00’ DEF.N. A copy is among the books of the Nizimut Adiilul, and it is con- 
fidered a work oi authority. 
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foiling; and experience in human affairs and ufagest This is quoted from 
the Kdfee.”* 

Hating thus ftated the authorities for the Mo’^ummudan law, and 
the preference to be obferved, or difcretion allowed, when they differ ; 
it may be proper to add a fhort notice of the books of jurifprudence 
which are cfleeraed by the Huneejeeyah fe£l of Sdbnee lawyers, for prac- 
tical expofition of the temporal law; efpecially fuch as are extant and 
govern judicial decifions in India. 

Aboo Huneef ah himfelf does not appear to have left any work upon 
jurifprudence.t His legal doftrines were recorded and illuflrated by 
his difciples ; particularly by Ima m Mohummud; whofe mofl celebrated 
law-tra£ls, entitled the Jamd-i sugkeert Jamd ukubeer, Mubsoot, Zeedddt^ 
and Siyur^ have been already noticed, as colleftively quoted by the ti- 
tle of Zdhrr db’ ruwdydt.'^ Thefe works are defcribed in the Kushf od 

* A commentary on the fVafee, and written by the Tame author Im^am Aboo'l Burka't, 
Abdoolla bin-i Ahmud, commonly called Hafiz 60’ df.en, of Nusuf, who died A- H. 
710. He alfo wrote the ^a/iz w’ a work of high authority, and extant in 
but eclipfed by its comment the Buhr-i-Rayik, compofed in the tenth century of the Hijrab 
by Zyn 66t Aa'bideen Ibn-i Nujkem, of Egypt. Vid. Tit. Nagim of D’Herbelot, 
who appears however t« have dated the year of his death A. H. 670, inftead of 970 ; which 
is mentioned more than once in the Kushf 00’ Zunoon, 

t Mr. Hamiiton mentions three treatifes, on theological fubjefls, as written by Aboo 
Huneefah: viz. the Mdsnad, Ftlk-al-elm, md ModlUm. Of thefe the AfoSrwwi/ is defcrib- 
ed in the Kushf 00’ Zunoon, as a book of traditions. The vrork apparently intended as the 
fecond, but mifnamed Filk^al-ilm, inftead of Fil kuldm (on theology,) is well known in India, 
by the name of Fikf-i-Akhur, The third is unknown. D’HerbElot, who feems to have 
been Mr. Hamilton’s principal authority, mentions the three works, under the title of 
Jlhou-Hanifah. 

:}; Mr. Hamilton (in his Preliminary Difeourfe, p. 36,) has inadvertently ftated the 
Jamd-i’kubeer to be a colleAIon of traditions, called alfo the Jamd-i-sahtth, by Yeesoo Mo- 
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Zuntyon as being of the firft authoiity for the opinions cf Aboo Huvee- 
FAH and Aboo Yoosof,* as well as of Ima'm Mohummud. Various 
commentaries are alfo dated to have been written upon them during the 
early ages of the Mohummudan era ; and feveral are quoted in the Fu- 

A 

tdwd-u Adlumgeeree, compiled in the reign of Au'rungze^b.+ But nei- 


HUMMUD BIN Yesoo al Termazi. The apparent origin of this miftake has been pointed 
out in a former note. He further remarks that the author of the Jania-i~sugheer is uncer- 
tain. But independently of numerous other authorities, Ima'm Mohummud is exprefsly 
cit^ in the Hidaytth as the author of both works, and of the Muhsoot. (See Vol. I. of the 
tranflation, p. 153 ) Mr. Hamilton has been led into another error, by fuppofing.the 
Muhsoot, quoted in the Hiddyah, to have been written by Fukr-ool Isla'm Buzduvee ; 
whereas, of the two Muhsoot cited by the author of the Hiddyah, one is the compofi^ion af 
Ima'm Mohummud, above noticed; and the other was corapofed by Shums 66l Aimmah 
S.URUKHSEE, as obferved in a preceding note. 

* The only work known to have been compofed by Aboo Yoosurisan Aduh oil Kdzee ; 
and the reputation, of this has been fuperfeded by the celebrity of Khusaf's tra£f of the fame 

title, already mentioned. He is faid, however, to have furniihed his pupil, ImaM Mohum- 
mud, with notes (amdlet J for a confiderable part of his compofitions ; particularly for the 
Jdmd-l-sugheer. 

f The principal commentators of the 'Jdmd-t-sugheer are Shums ooL Aimmah Surukh- 

A 

siE ; Aboo Bukr Ahmud Ra'zee, commonly called Jussa's, (the plafter.^r ;) AbooJ.^- 
FUR Ahmud Taha'vee ; Furr OOL Isla'm Alee Buzduvee; Aboo Nusur Ahmud 

A 

OOL Ita'bee of Bokhara; Aboo’l Ly s Nusur, of Sumurkiuid ; Aboo Nusur Ahmud, 
Isbeeja'bee ; Husun bin-i-Munsoor, of Ouzjund, better known by the appellation of 
Ka'zee Khan; Taj-66’ deen Abd ool Ghufur Kurduref, ; Zuheer 56 def.n Ah- 
mud Tumurta'shee ; and Ka'zee Musa'ood, of 7'uzd ; and Aboo Saeed M66t'u- 
HUR, of the fame city ; whofe commentary is quoted by the title of TtiJozeeh. The feven 
perfons ffril- mentioned have alfo written comments on the befides Ka'zee 

Aboo Zy'd ABD6or.LAH, of Duboos ; B56rhan 66’ deen MahmO'od, author of file 
3.Isheet-l-Bllrhanee ; Boorha'n o'o’ deen Alee, author of the Hiddyah; Shums 66l Aim- 
iTAH Mohummud, edWtd Hulwdee (the confeflioner ;) Ien-i ueduk Joorja'nee; and 
Juma'i, 66’ DEEN Mahmood, of Bokhara, whofe common defignation is Husefree (the 
mat-maker;) and whofe fecond commentary is often quoted by the name cf 7::k:ecr. The 
T\.kreer and Dlorur are alfo known comments on the work in queftlon ; the former by Aedo l 
Abba's Ahmud ; the latter by Na'siro5’ deen Mohummud, of Damascus. 

F 6 
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ther the texts, or cornments, are now known to be in India, except a,n 
imperfeft copy of the commentary of Ka'zee Kha'n, on the Jdmd 
sugheer, which was obtained from the library of the Nuwab- of Oi l h; 

A 

and is in the pofleHion of the Nizdmut AddluL Nor ns there a treatife 
on the Mofulman law, written during the four firfl centuries of the 
at prefent, in the poffeirion of any perfon, from whom inquiry 
could be raade upori the fubjeff, at Calcutta* 

' * ' ' ' f , 

The oldeft work on jurifprudence in the pofTeffion of the law officers 

A 

of the Nizdmut Addlut^ and other learned Mofulman lawyers, in Calcutta, 
is the Mokktusur ool Kudooree, a compendium, or general law-traft, com- 
pofedby Ima'm Aboo’l Hose'n AHMUD,of Kudoor,2i quarter of Bughddd, 
who died A. H. 428. It is often referred to in the Hiddyah, and def- 
cribed in the Kujhf od Zunoon as a book of authority in general ufe, 
and held in the highefl eflimation. It is faid to contain twelve thoufand 

* Jt docs not appear that any work on jurifprudence was publiflied during the firft century 
of the Hijrah; or that any was written on the do£lrines of Aboo Huneefah, during the fc- 
cond century, except the treatifes, which have been noticed, of his two difciples A BOO 
Yoosuf^ and Iwa'm Mohummud. In the third and fourth centuries, befides commentaries 
on the worJks of the latter, (which as fundamental authorities, are denominated Osool or Ori- 
ginal J the following law-trads are ftated to have been compofed ; and are briefly deferibed in 
the Kushf op’ Xunoof}. An Adub bol Kazee and Nuxvadir, by Mohummud bin-i-Suma'ah, 

A 

who died A. H. Another treatife, of the former title, by Aboo Hazim Abd 66l 

Humied, who died in 292. Several treatifes of the latter title, by Ibn-i-R66stum, 
Hisha'm, and others. Alfo books of both titles, and a compendium of the law', entitled Mokh- 
tusur-i Tahdvee, by Aboo Jafur Ahmud of Taha in Egypt, who died A. H. 371 ; and who 
feems to be the author erroneoufly cited by the name of Aboo Faka, in Mr. Hamilton’s 
Prel. Dis. p. 38- Another compendium, entitled Mokhtusur-i Kurkhee, by Aboo’l Hose il 
Abdoollah of Kurkh (a ward in the city of BughdadJ who died A. H. 340. And a 
Nuwadir, with two other books, entitled Ouzoon and Nuwuzil, by Aboo’l Ly's Nusur, of 
Sumurkund. 
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tfafes ; and has been illuftrated in numerous commentaries ; among which 

A 

feveral are quoted in the Futdwd-i’Adlumgeeree ; but are not now known 
to be extant in Hindoostan. * 

The other books in aflual ufe for expounding the Mohummudan law 
are of two defcriptions. The firfl; confifts of texts and comments, which, 
in a fcientific method, ftate the elements and principles of the la\y j efta- 
blilh them by proofs and reafoning ; and illullrate the application of them 
by fele6t cafes, .real or fuppofed; fuch as the Hiddyak, Kunz od dukdyik^ 
Vikdyah, Nikdyah, and Ashhah o' Nuzdyir^ with their refpeftive commen- 
taries. The fecond defcription is commonly, but not always, diftin- 
guifhed by the title of Futdwd ; and is, for the mod: part, a colleflion of 
law cafes, arranged under proper heads, with a fhort recital of faffs and 
circumflances, without arguments, and with authorities only for the cafes 
as quoted ; being intended chiefly for praflical purpofes ; whereas the 


* The titles and authors of the principal commentaries are as follow. The Siraj~i Wuh- 
ha'j, and Jouburah-i-ny\ylrab (the latter abridged from the former) by Aboo Buk.r bin-i- 
Alxe, commonly called Hudadee (the blackfmith). Ahmud bin-i-Mohummud alfo made 
an abridgement of the Siraj-i~fVtihhaj, which is quoted by the title of Euhur-i~Zukhir. The 
MooUumus ool ikhwan by Aboo’l Maa'iee, of Ghuzna. The Kifdyah, by Shums oot 
AiMMAH IsMaeel, of Byhak. The Biyan, by Mohummud bin-i-rusooi. of Toukat. 
"Tbe Lobdb by Jula'l aboo Saeed Mootuhur, of Buzdah. The Yunabeea by Budr 
oo’ DEEN MOHUMMHDjOf Ushbeelee ah. The Kholdsut oo dula eeJ, by Hosa'm 66’ deeK 
Alee, of Mukkah. The lafl; mentioned commentary is highly praifed, for its utility, in the 
Kuihf oo’ Zunoon, and is ftated to have been further improved by the annotations of Ibn-I 
SuEEEH 66’ PEEN Osma'n, a native of Tartary. Mr. Hamilton, (in his Prel. Difc. p. 

37>) erronenoufly mentioned the commentary of Kudooree, as quoted in the Hiddyah, 
initead of his Mokhtusur. He appears to have made a further miftake in ftating the commen- 
tary of Kudooree to be upon the Adub ool Kdzee of Aboo Yoosuf, whereas no comment of 
that work is noticed in the Kushf oo’ Zunoan ; but Kudooree is fpecified as one of the commen- 
tators of the Adub ool Kdzee oi Khusa'f, mentioned in a preceding note. 
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elsmentary works firft mentioned are more calculated for ftudy and rn- 
itru£lion, T\iQ Futawd-i Kdzee Khdn hy Yxjvlk o o' deen Husun, of 
Ouzjund in Furghdnd, who was contemporary with the author of the 
Hiddyah, and whofe colleQion is efteemed of equal authority with that 
celebrated work, muft, in fome meafure, be cKcepted from the above 
remark ; as it illuftrates many cafes by the proofs and reafoning upon 
which the decifion of them is founded.* 

The other Futdwd extant in India, befides thole already mentioned in 
the preceding pages and notes, are the Khuzdntd dot Mdhjti^ecn, Futdwd~ 
i-Buzdziyah, Futdwdd.Nukshbundiyah, Mun*h dot ghufdr, and Mokhtdr 
Futdwd by unknown authors.; the Fdi)iooUiAsturodshce, by Mohum- 
wjun N-i Mahmopu, who compiled it in the 625tb year of the Hijrah;\ 
the Futdwdd Ibydh^emshdfdyah, by Sha'hab <m?’ deenAhmud, a native 
o[ Iiind,o(uUin, who compofed it for* SdbLTA'n Ibra'heem Sha'h, at 

— i ; . 1 — - h ; — ^ 

• A complete and accurate copy of th? fulasfia-J Kh^n, fuppol^ to have formerly 

belonged to the royal library, is among thp h9Pks of the NizMinul^ Adalut, obtained from 
J^uhJipQ'w,^ The author of the. Kusi^J' ^uTioon and. th^ pr^ent Kxi^s-'oAl K'oozat, concur in 
extolling this^wprk, as replete with cafes, of com^mpo occurrence, and confequently of parti- 
culaf i^ilify for pradical reference. A digefl (MpruttubJ of the cafes recited in it is alfo 
raentipped ip th^ Kushf oo] Zurioo.p, as m^de io, the feventh century of the Hijtxah, by a learned 
Sirianj named Mqhumm.ud bin-i-MoosTof^jA'fundee, and entitled WuhMjoo’ Shuree u1^ 

■f The court of Hizamut AJdlut havq a complete espy of this compilation, prefented to 
them, with fix other law books purchafed at Lukhnow, by the Kdzee oal Koozut, Mohummud 
Nujm 9p’ 0&EK[. It confifts of thirty feclions, upon Modmulat only : like the Fmsool oal Imu- 
deeyah, beforen^,^ntioned. The contents of both were arranged and incorporated in a colledi- 
on, entitled Jamd Vol Flosaolyn, by BujjR^op’jjEEN MahmoOd ; better known by the name of 

A 

Ibni-Ka zee-i-Suma\vunah, who died, A, H. Sag. The author of the 

dates this work to be in great eftimation with the .learned, as a civil digeft ; but though often 

quoted as an authority, it is not known to be at prefent in India. 
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Jmnpoor, in the gth century of the Hijrah ;* and the Futdwd-i 
Adlumgeeree, compiled at Dekly^, by order of the Emperor Au'rungze'b 

A 

(alfo called Aa'lumgeer) in the nth year of his reign, correfponding 
with A. H. 1C67. 

The Hiddyah is fo well known, from the English verlion of it, made 
by Mr. Charles Hamilton, and publifhed in the year 1791, 
that it will be unnecelTary to fay much of it. ' The Kdzee del Kddzdt, 
in his catalogue of books already adverted to, deferibes it in the fol- 
lowing terms. “ The Hiddyah is a commentary upon the Biddyut d'ol 
Mdokudee, and both the text and comment were compofed by Shy'xh 

A 

Boorha'n do’ DEEN Auee, fon of Aboo Bukr, of Murghcendn, who 
lived to the age of fixty-two; and, after employing thirteen years in* 
the compofition of the latter work, departed fr^m this world A. H. 593. 
The general arrangement, and divifions of it, are adopted from the Ja- 
ma i-Sagheer of Imam Mohummud. It is celebrated amongR the learn- 
ed for its feleaion of law cafes, and conneclion of them with the proofs 
and arguments by which they have been determined. Wherefore m 
every age it has been eftcemed by lawyers; many of whom have wiii- 
ten comments and annotations upon it.” It is fpoken of m nearly the 
fame language, by the author of the KushJ 00’ Zu no on, who adds, “ it is 
a rule obferved'by the compofer of this v/ork to ftatc fit ft the opinions 
and arguments of the two difciples ('boo ^ooguF and Imam ^Io- 

* Ibra'i-ieem Shah reigned at (dnring the eonfufion of the Empire of 

confeqiient to the invafion of Tymoor) for forty years, and died A. H. 844. The court of 

Nizamut yf/iaV-,'/ poTefs an entire copy of t'lie v/ork referred to ; -but U is a nalxed colleclion, 

and not deemed authoritative. 
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hummud); afterwards the doflrine of the great Ima'm (Aboo 
iseef ah) ; and then to expatiate on the proofs adduced by the fetter, in 
fuch manner as to refute any oppofite reafoning on the part of the dif- 
ciples. Whenever he deviates from this rule it may be inferred that 
he inclines to the opinion of Aboo Yoosuf and Ima m Mohummud. 
It is aifo his praftife to illuftrate the cafes fpecified in the Jdmd-uSug- 
heer, and by Kudooree : intending the latter, whenever he ufes the 
cxpreffion he has said in the book. In praife of the Hiddyah, it has been 
declared, like the Koran, to have fuperfeded all previous books on the 
law ; that all perfons fhould remember the rules prefcribed in it ; and 
that it fhould be followed as a ’guide through life.” This eulogium on 
the is confirmed in a paper written by Mou'lavee Mohum- 
KfuD Ra'shid, one of the Mdbftees of the Supreme Court of Judicature 

A 

and Courts of Sudr Deewdnee and Nizdmut Add/ut, as well as one of the 
mofl; learned Mofulmans in India; who remarks ©n the text, and fome 
of the principal comments, to the following effefl:. “ No text or com- 
mentary, now extant, can be compared with the Hiddyah as a digeft of 
approved law cafes, illuftrated by the proofs and arguments which ef- 
tablifh them. It is therefore, with its comments, fit to be the ftandard 
of legal decifion in the prefent times. Many commentaries have been 

A 

written upon it : but four only, the Nihdyah, Indyah, Kifdyah, and 
Futji ool Kudeer, are forthcoming in Bengal. The Kihdyah was firfl 
cpmpofed; and has fuperior credit as being the original from which the 

A 

others have borrowed. But the author of the Indyah has merited efteem 
by his ftudious analyfis ; and interpretation of the letter and meaning of 
the Hiddyah, The Kifdyah alfo deferves commendation, from its concife 
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flatement’or the fubftance of other commentaries, as well as from fome 
additions to them. And the Fut/t ool Kudeer is preferable to the whole, 
as an ample colleflion of cafes, Crendering it equal ,in this refpeft to a 
Futdwd) exprelfed with fuitable brevity of language.” * 

The Kunz do dukdyik has been, already mentioned, as compofed 
by Ha'fiz do’ deen, author of the Kdfee and Wdfee. It is a fliort ge- 


• The Nihdyah was compofed by Hosa'm oo’deen Hose'n Ibni Ale.e, faid to have been 
a pupil of Boorha'n oo’deen, author of the Hida'yah, The latter having, from fome un- 
known caufe, omitted the law of inheritance, it has been added by the commentator. But this 
part of the Nihdyah does not appear to have obtained equal celebrity with the Furd, eez-i-sira- 
jee-yah mentioned in a former note. The Kushf oo Zunoon notices two commentaries of the 
title of Ina'yah : the firft of which was commenced by Aboo’l Aba's Ahmud, a Ka'zee in 
who died A. H. 710; and was'completed in the fucceeding century of the Hljrah by 
Ka'zee SaeTed 66'deen, of Dubur. The fecond, which is that referred to as extant in India, 

A 

was compofed by Shy'kh Akmul 60’ deen Mohummud, who died A. H. 786 ; Imam 60’ 
DEEN Ameer Ka'tib Bin-i Ameer Omur, who had previoufly written another commen- 
tary entitled Ghdyutoll biya'a, after employing himfelf for twenty-feven years at Cain, and other 
places, to render his fecond work more complete, finifhed the Kifayah, Damascus, in the 
747th year of the Hijrah. The Futh 'ool Kudeer is (fated to have been commenced by its au- 
thor Kuma'l 06’ deen Mohummud of Seewa's, commonly called Ibn-i-Homa m, in the 
2gth year of the FUjrah ; and to have occupied a confiderable part of the remaining period of 
his life, which was terminated in 861. Other commentaries upon the Hidayak are mentioned 
in xhe' Kushf 00’ Zunotn ; but as they are not procurable in India, it will be fufficient to notice 
the Fuwdeed, by Humeed 66' deen Alee, of Bokhara, who died A. H. 667 ; and is fup- 
pofed by fome to have been the firft commentator ; but histraQ, being extremely brief, has been 
fuperfededby the fubfequent comments ; the Miara'j 66'dira'yut, by Kuwa'm 6q’ deen 
Mohummud, alfo of Bokba'ra', who died A. H. 747 ’ w'hofe commentary is quoted in the 
jdlumgeene ; Xh^ Oddhhy Kuma'l 60 ' deen Mohummud, alfo quoted ; though it is 
deferibed as rather an abftraa, than a comment ; being a methodical cofledion of the law cafes 
contained in the Hiddyah, without the arguments (fated in proof (jf them. The hihayao, od 
Kifayah, by Taj66’ Shureeyut Omur, is alfo mentioned in the Kushf oo' Zunoon as a com- 
mentary on the Hiddyah ; but the Kdzee oil Kllzdt, in deferibing an imperfedf copy of it, be- 
longing to the Nizdmut 'Addlut, terms it a Husheeyih, or marginal note book. An incomplete 
copy of the Kifayah is alfo among the law books of that court. 
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neral treatife of law, ufed in Mofulman Colleges, as an elementary book 
of inftru6lion; but fuperfeded, as a book of reference for legal expofi- 

tion, by its commentaries; of which the following are extant in India,, 

* 

The Tubi^cen do I hukdyik, by F UK.R do’ deem Aboo Mohummud Os- 
ma'n of Zyla, who died A. H. 74,3. His comment is valued by the fol- 
lowers of Aboo Huneefah, as containing .a complete refutation of 
the oppolite doftrine of ShaSiiee. The Ruhr do rdyik, by the learned 

A A 

Zy'n doL Aa'bideen Ibn-i Nujeem of Fgypt, left incomplete, at his 
death, A. H. 970; and unequally finiihed by his brother Siraj do’ 

A 

DEEN Omur, whoalfo wrote a commentary entitled the Nuhr-i fdyik, 

A ‘ 

but of inferior merit to that of ZyT’ dot Aa'bideen ; which is held in 
the utmoft eftimation ; and is fpoken of in the Kujhf do Zunoon as equah 
led only by the Futh dot Kud.er, Ibn-i Homa'm’s commentary on tltp 
Hiddyak. The Mutlub iJjiyik or, as more generally called by 
Budr do’ DEEN Mohummud Ay'nee, of D'ubur in Arabia, This com- 
mentary is alfo eflecmed, as containing an ample colledion of law cafes ; 
and though furpaffed, in this refpeff, by the Buhr-i~rdyik, it has the 
advantage of having been brought to a conclulion by the author; whofc 

A 

erudition obtained him the title of Vldmah, in common with Zy n^ool 

A ^ 

Aa'bideen.* 

* Another commentary on the Kit,izVj duka'ylk, entitled is known in India. But 

the name of the author has not been afeertained. The‘£fza'A by Sky'kh Yahya-', and 
Rumz ml Hukdyik by Ka'zee Budr oo’deen M.^hmood, are alfo noticed, with the names 
ef fome other commentators, in the Kushf oo’ Zunoon ; but they are not celebrated, or quoted 
as authorities. The court of idlzamut Ada'lui pollefs nn incomplete copy of the Buhroo’ ra'yik ; 
cn Yrhich the Kdzes ool K^ozat remarks (in his catalo^uel that “ it comprizes a compilation 
Oi caies, general and particular ; with the ufeful rcfult of the author’s refearches upon a va- 
riety of legal queftions ; and is received as authentic by the followers of Aeoo HuivEEfah 
in c'.'ery city of Isla m. 
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THE'text of the VikdyaK compofed in the 7th century of the Hijrah 

A 

by Boorha^n 00’ Shureeut Mahmood, fon of the firfl Sudr do Shu- 
reeutf like; that of Kunz do Dukdyik, has been fuperfeded,* for legal 
confultation, by its more extenfive commentaries; efpecially by that of 

A A 

the fecond. Suir do Shureeut^ Oby'd oollah bin-i-MusaoOd; who 
died A. H. 750 ; diflinguilhed by the title of Shurh-i-Vikdyah and 
combining, with the original treacife,. an ample comment in illuftra- 
tion of it. But both are u fed in Mqfulman Colleges, for inftruflion in 
the fcience of law, preparatory to the ftudy of HiddyAh ; upon which 
the Vikdyak is founded ; being, as its title at length imports, (Vikdyut 
do riwdyah^fee Musd^ed il Hiddyah;) the Gustos, guardian, or preferver, 
of the reports of cafes in the Hiddyah. Other commentaries* are men- 
tioned in the Kushf do Zunoon ; but they are not known to be extant 
in India; or quoted as authorities.* 

* Numerous Hutvashte, or books of annotation, have alfo been written on the text and 
commentaries ; of which the mod celebrated is the Hdsheeah of Yoosuf bin-i-Jony d, com- 
monly called Akk.EE Chulpee, This work, entitled Zukheerut ool Okba is in the pofleflion 
of the court of Nizamut Addlut, who have alfo a correal and complete copy of the Shurh-i- 
Vikdyah. It may be ufeful to add that a Persian tranflation of the latter has been made by a 
perfon named Abd ool Huk Soja'wul, of Surhind ; who in his preface, dates it to have 
been completed A. H. 1076 ; during the reign of Au'rongze'b. A copy of this verfion is in 
my pofleflion. The language is not elegant ; but it bears the charafter of accuracy ; and with 
a careful revifion, it may deferve publication. In bulk it does not much exceed a fourth of 
the Persian verfion of the Hiddyah; made by the former chief ATazfe, Ghola'm Yuhya^ 
Kha'n, and his learned alTociates, employed for that purpofe under the patronage of Mr. 
Hastings; a revifed edition of which, under the fuperintendence of Mou'la VEE Mohum- 
MUD Rashid, is now printing, at my fuggedion, by order of Government ; and befidcs 
facilitating the dudy of the Arabic text, will tend to explain and corredt the English tranflation ; 
which, though on the whole deferving of praife, has been found in fome parts inaccurate, and 
in many lefs intelligible than the Persian verfion. It may be proper to add in this place, that 
in noticing, for obvious reafons, what has appeared upon inquiry to be erroneous or deficient 

H6 
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The Nikdyah was abridged from the Vikdyah by the feOond Sudr < 5 b* 
Shu REE It, already mentioned as the principal commentator on the; 
Vikdyah. It is aifo called Mokhtusur-tVikdyah, and ufed as a book of- 
inftru6lion; the rules and cafes contained in it being committed to me-^ 
mory by the ftudent. But its utility, for legal reference, is fuperfeded 
by its commentaries ; of which three are extant, compofed by Aboo’l 
Muka'rim bin-i Abdoollah, a. H. 907; by Abdool Alee, 
Mohummud Birjindee, in the year 935; and by Shums <X)’ deen 
Mohummuo, of Khoristdn^ in 941. The whole of thefe comments are 
held in eftecm ; but the latter, entitled jfdmd 00 rutnooZt is the moft 

copious.* 

- • 

The Ashbdh d Nuzdyir is an elementary treatife, compofed in the 
tenth century of the Hijrah, by Zyn obL Aa'bideen, already mention- 
ed as the author of the Buhr-i.rdyik. It is Hated in the Kushf od Zunoon 
to confift of feven feflions, (denominated yaii); the two firft of which 
relate to the general principles and rules of law; and the Kdzee dbl Kdo~ 
zdt, in defcribin^ a copy of it, which belongs to the Nizdniut Addlvtt 
©bferves, that ** aMhoogh a fhort trad, it contains legal principia, from 
which numerous cafes may be deduced ; wherefore to able lawyers it is 
of the utmoft advantage.” Thirteen commentaries upon it are noticed 
in the Kushf 00* Zunoon, but none of them are known to be in India A 

in the late Mr. Hamilton’s tranflation of the Hidiyah, no intention whatever is entertained 
of impeaching the perfonal merits or reputation of that gentleman ; who laboured under a 
material difadvantage in not having completed his arduous and laudable undertaking in India. 

* Complete copies of the three commentaries are among the books procured from Lukhnow, 
for the court of Niza'mut Ada'lut. 

t Mou'laves Mohummud RA'SHjppoffelfes two commentaries on the Ashbah 0 NnzM',yir, 
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Besides the texts and commentaries above defcribed, as in actual 
ufe for legal expofitions, the Mujmd do! huhryn,^. text book compofed by 
Mozuffur oo’ deem Ahmud, of Bughdddt A. H. 6go, is alfo in the 
pofleffion of a learned Mofulman in Calcutta, * together with one of its 

* A A A 

commentaries, written by Abd do’ Luteef Bin-i-Abd ool Azeez; but 
as no other copy of either the text or comment is known to be forth- 
coming ; they cannot be in general ufe. + 


one of which, called the was written by Sy;Y1D ah:,iud bin-i-Mohum- 

MUD Humavee. The author of the other is unknown. 

* Moo LAVEE Kwkeem 66' DEEti, by whom (in concert with Mou'lavee Mohum- 
RA'sirm) I have been materially aflilled in preparing the fliort account given of books 
on the Mohumtnudan law; and who has made forme a complete Persian tranflation frort* 
the Arabit original of the Kushfio Zunaon. , He received the Mujma-lU buhry'n, and its com- 
mentary, from Shura'fut MohoMmitd Kha'n, Meer Moonshee to the Nuwa'b Mozuf- 
FOlt Jung ; who fupported a Mudrusah at Maorshidabdd, in which Kureem 66’ been was 
Madurris or Ledlurer. 

t In addition to the books on jurifprudence, which have been noticed ; the folfowing artf 
defcribed in the Kushfoi’ Zunaon ; but none of them are known to be at prefent in Hindoo'^tafr. 

h 4 

The A/mts and Akia'm, by Abool Aba's AhmouNatifee, whodied A. H. 446 ; the Tujnees 
0 ’ Muzeed by the author ofthe Hiddyah ;the H'lvee ool Huseeree by MohuMmud-bin-i-1bRa 
HEEM, of Huseer, who died A. H. 505. Tne Futdwa-i-ioobrdby Shaheed Hisa'm 60 deeN 
Omur, who suffered martyrdom in the 536th year of the Hijrah. The Kholasut ool futchva, 
jjy Taftir' bIn-i-Ahmud, of Bokh0d who died A. H. 54a. The Mhltuhit, by Na sir 66 
BEEN, Abool KasfM, of Sumurkund ; finifhed A. H. 549. The Hdvee ool Kaodseebj Ka Ze£ 
Juvtal 60’ BEEN Ahmud of Ghuznd, who lived in the latter part ofthe 6th' century of th6 
Hijrah. A Tulkhees (abridgement) of the Jdmd-i-kubeer, by Kumal 60’ deen Mohummud, 
-6i Khildt, who died A H. 652. The Mokhtdr, and its commentary, the Ikhtiydr, by MujD 
‘66’ deen Aed5ollah of Mmsul, fuppofed to have flourilhed in the 7th century of the Hijrah, 
Ghoorurool Ahkdm, and its comment, iUc Doorurool hookhdm, by Mohummud RtN-t 
Fura'm'oorz, commonly called Moolla Khoosro, whodied A. H. 887 ; and the Muoltuket 
oil Abhoor, by Ibraheem ein-i-Mohummud Chulpee [yx Syrian) finifhed A. H. 923. 
Of thefe works the three laft mentioned only are-text books. The remainder (excepting the 
abridgement of Imam Moh'jmjMUd’s great Jiima,) are colkdions of cafes, of the nature of 
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•Of books of J'utdwd which have been mentioned, none appear to 

requipe .further notice, except the jFutdwd-i~ /ndlumgeeree. Mr, Hamil- 

TON,;by an extr^rdinary miftake, has ftated this work to have been 

“ compofed in the Persian language* by the authority and under the 

% 

infpeclion of the Emperor Au'rungze'b j” whereas it is well known to 
have been written in. Arabic, the ufual language of Mohummudan law 
and fcience ; and to have been tranflated into Persian, by order of the 
Emperor’s daughter, the Princefs Ze'b do’ Nis a'. Several copies of the 
Arabic original are in Calcutta; and fome imperfeft copies of the Persian 
vcrfion; or rather of parts of it.'f . In the caitalogue of books appertaining 

Futawa. A further coHeflion, cntxilcA Kbuzanut aol futawa, by Ahmud bin-i-Mohum- 
MUD, is among the books of the Nizdmut Adalut, and fuppofed by the Kazte Ul KVozat to 
have been compiled towards the end of the 8 th century -of ihc Hij rah. Mo z. Persian com- 
pilation, named Futawa-i-Kurakhanee, the cafes included in which were colleQed by Moolla 
S uDR 65’ DEENBfN-i Yakoob, and arranged, fome years after his death, by Kura’ Kha'n, 
in .the reign of Sooltan ula' 66’ deem. The Kazee-pfll Klozdt has likewife prefented to 
the Nizattwt Adalut a fmall P£rj/««book, entitled Mpkhtar ool Ikhiiyar, written A H. 971 , by 
Jkhtiyar {on of Gaya's 56’ deen Husun ; containing, befides the duties of a Kdzee mi 
FUlftee, fegal forms of various deferiptions for pradlical rSe, 

* Preliminary Difeourfe, p. 

t Mr. H. COLEBROOKE pofleges a folio volume, coi^ioing about half of -the entire tranf- 
iation, from the commencement to the book upon evidence, I have alfo a volume which con- 
tains froip the book on marriage, to that upon endowments, or religious and charitable appro- 
priations. And, at my fuggeftion, the Governor General in Council has been plcafed to 
inftrucl the Refuient at Dehlj to endeavor to procure two or more complete copies of the 
Persian verfion made by order of Ze'b66’ Nisa', with a view to prepare a collated tranfeript, 
■which may be hereafter printed and publiflied. I have likewife a corredl Persian tranflation 
of the book on Jinayat or offences againft the perfon, made for me, a few years fince, by 
Mou LAVEE Saeed oodeen, (now law officer of the Purely court of circuit) under the fu- 
perintendence of his father, the Kuzee 'Sol KSazat, who has added notes of explanation where 

they appeared re^uifite. This verfion will probably be printed and publiflied, as it well de- 
ferves to be. 
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to the Nizdmut Addlut (among which is an incomplete copy of the Arabic 

A 

Futdwd-i Adlumgeeree) the Kdzee obi Kobzdt defcribes this work in the 
following terms “ It was commenced A. H, 1067, correfponding with 

A 

the 11th year of Aa'lumgeer’* reign. Credible perfons have related, 

A 

that when Meerz a' Ka'zim, author of the Adlumgeerndmah, had finifh- 
ed, and prefented to his Majefty, the hiftory of the firft ten years of the 
reign, it occurred to the King that there were many books of hiftory 
in the world, and that from the inclination which mankind have to read 
fuch books, they are compofed withput orders from Kings and Nobles; 

that the foundation of good government is juftice; and that this depends 

* 

upon a knowledge of the ordinances of the law; that although the 
learned of every age had compiled expofitions of the law, yet in fome 
inftances the examples were fo difperfed that they could not readily be 
found, when required; and in others, the cafes of lefs weight were not 
diftinguifhed from thofe adjudged to be authoritative ; whilft fome deci- 
fions alfo had been unneceffarily repeated; and others, though requi- 
fite, had been omitted ; wherefore it was proper that, in the prcfent 
reign, a new Futdwd ftiould be compiled, to be arranged in the moft 
approved manner; and to contain the moll authoritative decifions of 
law, including every ufeful cafe, which had been adjudged, without re- 
petition or omiflion. As foon as the King had formed this defign, he 
ordered Meerz a' Ka'zim to difcontinue writing the Adlumgeerndmah; 
and not to take in future the fum allotted for it from the royal treafury. 
He then affembled a number of eminent lawyers from the Punjdb, the 
environs of Shdhjahdn-dbdd, Akbur-dbdd, llah-dbdi, and the Dukhun; 
and employed them in compiling the work, which was afterwards 

I 6 
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called the Futdtoa i-Adhiftgeeree. In truth no other Fuidwd is equal 
to it in excellence. It hasheconne celebrated in every city, as well in 
Arabia as in Other countries; and is termed at Mecca the Futdwd-i-Hind, 
Or Indian expofitions. It is efteenaed By the learned of every country, 
and is received as an authority for law decifions in this empire.” It is 
added, that fix lacks of rupees are faid to have been difburfed in fti- 
pends to the learned compilers, the purchafe of books, and other ex- 
.pences attending the cxeOutioii of the work. 

The Futdcod-i-Adlumgeeree being four times the fize of the Hiddyahf 
and containing little more than a recital of law cafes, without the argu- 
ments and proofs, which are diffufively ftated in the Hiddyah, it mull 
poffefs an advantage over that work, for praftical ufe, in its greater 
number of cafes and examples. On the other hand, the full illuflration 
of the law, its principles, and the different doftrines promulgated by 
fome of the jnoft eminent expounders of ir/which dillinguilh the Hidd’- 
yah, give an evident preference to it as a book of elementary inilruftion. 
The authority of the HiddyaJi, as an original compofition by a celebra- 
ted jurift, who, from his fuperior knowledge and qualifications, was 

A 

3i Mdbjtahid, is alfo above that of the Futd-wd i- Adlumgeeree ; 
which, however valuable, as the lateft and moll comprehenfive coIle6lion 
of cafes, is held in lefs comparative efiimation, from its being a modern 
compilation, made by feveral perfons, of different judgment, and unequal 
ability'; Without contrafting their refpe£live merits, however, ' the one 
is univerfally admitted to be a moll ufeful fupplement to the other ; and 
a converfance in both, or an eafy means of reference to them in cafes of 
judicial occurrence, mull be of effcatial ufe towards the due adminiflra- 
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tion. of the Mohiimrtiudan law, as far as that law is declared to be the 
eftabliftied rule and flandard of decifion.* 

* Mr, HAMiLTOir’s tranflations of the Hidayah renders it unneceffary to ftate the general 
contents of that work. The Futdwa-i-Aalumgeeree con(i^s oi bi hooks (Kliab) in the fol- 
lowing order; — I. Tahdrut, purification, a. Sulat, prayer. 3. Zulat, sXms. Soth, farting. 
5. Hujj, pilgrimage. 6. Nikdhy marriage. 7. Ruzdd, fofterage. 8. 7'uldi, divorce, g. ITtdi, 
manumiffion. lo. Aymdn, vows. ii. Hlodood, fixed penalties, n. Suriiah, larceny. 13. Siyur, 
inftitiites or regulations concerning infidels, aportate's, and rebels, 14.. Lftiftf, foundlings. 15. 
Looktah, troves. 16. Ibdk, abfconding of flaves. 17. Mttfkood, miflTing perfons. i8- Shirkut, 
partnerfhip. ig. IVukf, endowment; or religious and charitable appropriation. 20. Byd, fale. 
ai. Surf, exchange of coin or bullion. 22. Kufaluf, bail. 13. Huwdlut , transfer of debts. 44. 
Adub ool Kdzec, the duty of a Kdzee. 15 Shahadut, evidence. 26, Roojoa,a un Shahadui, rc- 
tradlion of evidence. 27* Vukdlut, agency. 28. Dawd, claim, ig. Ikrar, acknowlegment. 
30. Sool,h, compofuion. 31. Mozdrubut, copartnerrtiip in ftock and labour. 32. Wudee,uty 
depofit. 33. 'Adeeyut, lending without return. 34. Hibah, gift. 35. Ijurah, hire and farm. 
36. Mokdtuh, covenanted flave. 37. JVula, connexion of emancipator and freedman ; or of 
patron and client. 38. Ikrdh, compulfion. 39. Hujr, inhibition and difqualification. 40. Ma- 
zoon, licenfed flave, and ward. 41. Ghush, ufurpation. 42. Shoofak, right of vicinity. 43. 
Kismut, partition. 44. M»zdra,uty compa£l of cultivation. 45. Mod,dmulut ot Mosdkdt, com- 
pa£l of gardening. 46. Zubdyih, animals flain by Zubh, or incifion of the throat. 47. Odzheeyahy 
facrifice. 48. Kurdhlyut, abomination, difapprobation, or cenfurc. 49. Tuhurrecy prefumptive 
preference. 50, Ihyd oU muwdt, cultivation of waftc land. 51. Shirb, right to watej. 51. Ushri- 
Wi, intoxicating liquors. 53. Syd, game. 54. Rihn, pledge. 55. 'Jindyat, offences againft the 
perfon. 56. Wusdyd, tellamentary bequefts, 57. Muhdzir 0 Sijilldt, luidzxsd proceedings and 
decrees. 58. Shooroot, legal forms. 59, Hiyul, legal devices. 60. Khaonsa, hermaphrodite, 
61. Furdycez, rules of inheritance. 

Of the fixty one books enumerated, fifty five correfpond with fimilar titles in the Hidayah. 
Two other books in the latter work, entitled Dlyut (the fine of bloodj, and Mu,adiil (exac- 
tion of the fine of blood), are included in the F. Adiumgeeree, as chapters of the book of findydt. 
The book of Shirb in the F. Aulutngeeree {oxms a fcclion of the book entitled Ihy'd oolmuwdl in 
the Htddyah. The remaining five books of the Futawd-i- Adiumgeeree, viz. thofe entitled 
Tuhurree, MuhuZir 5 SijtUdt, Shooroot, Hiyul and Furd,eez, ar.e not included in the 

The general divifion and arrangement of both the Hidayah and Adiumgeeree appear to 
have been adopted from the Jamd-i-Stegheer of Ima'm Mohummud. The fame order is 
alfo obferved in moft other works written by the followers of Aboo Huneefah ; and the 
author of the Buhr-ohrayik has endeavoured to Ihcw that it is founded on a principle of fuc- 
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ceffive connection. But his reafoning does not appear fatisfaCtory, It may be ufeful to a.dd, 
however, that the Mofulmanlaw, in the moft cxtenfive fenfe of the term f Shura, or Deen-i-isldm ) 
comprehends the ordinances of religion, and the duties of man towards his Creator, as well as 
his rights and obligations towards his fellow creatures. It is therefore Hated in the Buhr-i-rayik 

k 

to comprife five principal heads ; namely, i. lalikddat, articles of faith. 2. Ibddat, a6ls of 
worlhip and piety; 3. Modamulat, affairs of life, or civil tranfaCtions. Muzajir, punifhments 
for the prevention of crimes. 5. manners, or rules of behaviour. In books ofjurifpru- 

dence (Jik-hJ the firft and laft heads are omitted. The other three are included; and the head 
of Ibddat always precedes the Maddmuldt, and Muzajir, as of fuperior importance. 
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An Account of Astronomical Observations taken at the Honorable 
Company's ObsePvVATORy, near Fort St. George in the East Indies, 
in the years 1806 and 1807. To tvhich arc added some Remarks 
on the Declination of certain Stars and of the Sun, 
when near the Zenith of that place. 

By Captain JOHN WARREN, 

Of H. M. 33d Regiment of Foot. 

^^AJOR LAMBTON having fent his zenith feftor to the 
Madras Obfervatory in September i8o6, I began early in the en- 
fuing month the obfervations which form the fubjeft of the prefent 
paper. As an account of this inilrument has already been given to the 
public, in a paper written by that gentleman, and publilhed in the 8th vo- 
lume of the Afiatic Refearches, I fhall only obferve here that it came to 
me in high order, and that I obferved conftantly with it from OctobeT 
1806 to June 1807, without perceiving any material change in its pow- 
ers or mode of performing. 

2. In undertaking a feries of obfervations of zenith diftances, I had. 
in view to eflablifh permanently the latitude of the Madras Obferva- 
• tory, on which there feemed Rill to be a doubt of feveral feconds, and 
alfo to verify the declination of feveral ftars near the zenith, which, 
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when -ufed for obiaining the latitudes of placeSj difagreed in their refults. 

3. This laborious and dry enquiry, I am aware can afford but little 
entertainment to the generality of readers. The prefent paper, there- 
fore, can only claim the advantage of recording good obfervations, taken 
in great numbers, and computed with fcrupulous attention : and per- 
haps of affording fome data to aftronomers in other climates, for further 
invefligation into the effefts of refraffion. 

4. Although the method for correfting zenith diflances at any 
given time, for abberration; nutation, and folar equation, is well known 
to aftronomers, yet I do not omit giving a general flatement of the man- 
ner in which I have applied thefe various corredlions to my obfervati- 
ons. Such as belong to Regulus are given in Table I. and may ferve 
as an example for the reft. For the detail of each refpeftive rule I muft: 
refer the reader to books of aflronomy, for I have nothing new to offer 
on the principles upon which they are grounded. 

5. I HAVE however to ob ferve, that refraflion being one of the 
fubjefts under confideration, I have computed it feparately for every 

• liar, according to Dr. Bradley’s 'theory, in which the flate of the at- 
mofphere at the time of obfervation is confidered, and without any refer- 
ence to the tables. The rule may be found demonflrated in Vince’s 
Complete System of Astronomy, Chap. Vltl. page 82, and following. I 
have reduced it, for a more convenient arrangement, into the following 
form : 
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near Fort St, George, 






Correfled RefraSlion R = 


iZ 

Tangt-zHs^. x 7?’ x 7 /' x 400 * 
7^+7Jju* 


• The following example will fliew the notation. 


e;:anTple, 

The mean obferved zenith diftance of Regulus by obfervations is o* 9' 
14.326 = Z . 

The refraftion due to 45’° altitude, as eftablifhed by experiments, and 
very near the level of the fea is 50" = R’.* 

The mean altitude of barometer at the time of obferving was ^0.0^^ 
inches = «. 

The general medium height of Mercury is 29.6 sss 

The mean altitude of thermometer at the time of obfervation was 71® 

= A, 

Eule, 


Tangt. Z ss 0° g' 14"., 3 26 log. 7.4293310 

3r= 0 .40 2 =50' log. 1.6989700 

9.1283010 N, N. 0.134 

3 

gr = 0.402 

Tangt. Z — 3r = o® 9' i3"-924 log- 7- 42902 291 30.035 log. 1.4775553 

•-H /I n 1. 


R’ = 50' log. 1.6989700 
± ^ log, 0.0062636 
400 log. 2.6088284 

1.7430849 

h + 350 = 421 log. 2.6242821 
Correfled Refra6l. R =0.131 N.N. 9.1188028 


A = 29.6 log. 1.4712917 

log of ^ 0.0062636 

4‘71° 

350 

^ + 350 =421 


* The quantity R’, which reprefents the refradlion due to 45° altitude (where Rad. rr: t) 
is given in Bradley’s Tables 57". But for obvious reafons I have pref^red Le Gen- 
til’s quantity, as his experiments at Pondicherry appear to me unexceptionable. 
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which quantity o'i.iqi is entered on the IX, column of Table If. and fo 
of the reft, 

6. I WAS at firft doubtful rerpe£lin<r the beft mode of obtaininp- a 

«, o o 

very accurate mean latitude for the Obfcrvatoiy, and hefitated between 
making a feleclion of a certain let ol liars Avhofe declination was deter- 
nrined at Greenwich after the fame method, and with tiie fame inltru- 
menis ; or taking the whole mafs of my obfervations without adverting 
to the catalogues either English, French, or German, from which I had 
taken the declinations. 

7. Had the whole' of the flars given in Table III. been computed 
when I began writing this paper, I might have been induced to think 
the feparate catalogue in Table IL unneedfary, fince the two means 
only differ by o".36i. However, I was, at the time, determined by an 
opinion that the refults of a few very accurate operations were always 
preferable to the mean of a great number of indifferent ones, and chofe 
therefore twelve principal dacs (fix on each fide of the zenith) the de- 
clinations of which are given in Dr. Maskelynes catalogue for Janu- 
ary i8o2- "VVith thefe I conftrufted Table II. to which I particularly 
wifh to call the attention of the reader, as every thing that I fhall fay- 
hereafter is grounded on the mean latitude which is derived from it. 

8. In this catalogue, the maximum or deviation in the rerpedlive la- 
titudes is only 4 .551 5 and their gradual decreafe as the fiars become 
more foutherly indicates that this difference is not folely to ne attribut- 
ed to inaccuracy in the obfervation ; for it is to be obferved that the 
regularity*bf this decrement (which is fear cely interrupted) cannot al- 


Table II. 


Shewing the Latitude for the Madras Observatory such as derived froiyi 12 iPrincipal Stars. 


yames and 
Characters 
of Stars. 


Interval during 
when observed. 


V. 

Vi. 

VII. 

Mean Decli- 
nation from 
Greenw. Cat. 
for 1805. 

Observed Zen. 
distances cor- 
rected for Ab- 
hor. Nut. ^nd 
Solar Equati- 

^ ^ 

2 S .S 

Si 



Corrected Ze- 
nith distances. 


Latitudes. 


Mean by 
Northern and 
Southern Stars. 


Mean Lati- 
tude. 


ArctuTus, . 

Aldebaran, 

3 Leoiiis, 

« Herculis,. 

« Pegasi, 

y Pegasi,... 

Regulus, . . 
u Ophiuchi,. 

Attair, 

a Orioiiis,.. 
a Serpentis, . 

Procyon . . 


20 Feb. 6. Mar. 20. 1 20* 12' U". 426 7* 7' 52" 

16 Oct. 30. Dec. 9.16 6 23 .830 3 2 7 

20 .fan. 2. Feb. 21. 1 1,5 39 48 .544 2 35 31 

16 Mar. 27. Apr. 24.114 37 27 .091 1 33 10 

16 Oct. 25. Nov. 14. 14 9 38 .050 1 5 22 

12 Oct. 25. Nov. 14. 14 6 1 .906 1 1 47 

18 Nov. 28. Jan, 12. 12 54 58 .9.30 0 9 14 

10 iMar. 15. Apr. 22., 12 42 50 .910 0 21 22 

16 Apr. 28. Jan. 9. S 21 53 .530 4 42 15 

20 Nov. 7. Jau. 15. 7 21 36 .670 5 42 29 


12 Mar. 9. Apr. 9. 
16 Nov. 8. Jan. 23. 


7 2 59 .390 6 1 
5 43 0 .010 7 21 


.639129.! 
.348 29.' 
.288 30.' 
.870 29. 
.312 29.1 
,135 29.1 

.326 30.( 
.362 29.1 
.821 29.! 
.526 30.( 
.002 j29.! 

.522I3O.I 


75* 6" 
77 2 

74 2 

81 1 

83 0 
81 0 

71 0 

84 jo 

83 3 

74 4 

80 5 

73 6 


.051 7* r 58'' .690 13* 4' 15" .736 
.557 3 2 9 .905 13 .829 

,197 2 35 33 .485 15 .077 

.288 1 33 12 .158 14 .933 

902 1 5 2.3 .214 14 .836 

,856 1 1 47.991 13 .915 13* 4' 14". 72 1 

1 

.131 0 9 14 .504 13 4 13 .434 

,29.3 0 21 22 .655 13 .565 

,874 4 42 19 .695 13 .225 

,8,55 5 42 34 .581 11 .051 

.043 6 1 13 .045 12 .435 

.2801 7 21 11 .802 11 .812 13 4 12 .5871 


13' 4' 13" 654. 









Table III. 


Shewifig the Latitudes for the Madras Ohsei'vo.tory such as deduced from Stars near 

the Zenith by 500 Observations. 


II. III. 


Names and cha- ^ 

ractcrs of Stars. R 

.S'" 


! ? Geiniiioruin, 3 

yJ.conis, 3 

Arcturus, . . 1 

K Boot is, 3 

^ Ariel is, 3 

V) Boolis, . . . . 3 
5 Arictis,. . . . 4 

5 Cancri, 4 

5 ci SagitljE, 4 

wBootis, 3.4 

yGeininoruin, 2.3’ 

6 Ijconis, 3 

y Scrp<-atis, . . 3 | 
Aidebaran, . 1 

/jLeouis, 2 

yTauri, 3 

« Hercules, . . 3 

cc Pejrasi, 2 : 

y Pesrasi, 2 

li Delpluni, . , 3 

0 Orioiiis, 4.5 

^ Aquilra, 3.4 

0 2 Orionis, . . 4.5 


Period during which 
obserted. 


IG Feb. 19. 
10 Dec. 21. 
20 Fob. G. 
G May 10. 
10 Oct. 28. 
8 |.Tan. 24. 
12 Oct. 28. 
18 Nov. SO. 
6 April 28. 
G March 5. 
14 Dec. 2. 
8 Dec. 10. 
8 March 12. 
20 Oct. 30, 
20 Jail. 2. 
12 Oct. 28. 
IG March 27. 
16 Oct, 25, 
12 Oct. 25. 
8 Oct. 24. 
G .Ian. 14. 
4 April 28. 
4 Feb. 19. 


March 30. 
.Tan. 12. 
March 20. 
and 27. 
Nov. IS. 
Feb. 11. 
Nov. 14. 
April 10. 
May .5. 
and 2U. 
Feb. 12. 
J.an. 2. 
April 5. 
Dec. 9. 
Feb. 24. 
Nov. 1,3. 
April 24. 
Nov. 13. 
Nov. 14. 
Nov. G. 
Feb. 7. 
May 2. 
and 26. 


V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VI il. 

! IX. 1 

Mean Declin. 
January/ 1805. 

Corrected Ze- 
nith distvnees 
Minus Rejrac. 

"o 

c; 

Corrected Ze- ^ 
niik Distances. 

Latitudes. 

20*50' 43' 

7*46 18". 373 

6".536 

7" 46' 24 .909 

VoZ IS .091 1 

20 49 26 

7 45 4 .151 

6 .540 

7 45 10 .691 

1,5 ..30,9 

20 12 14 .42 

7 7 52 .639 

6 .051 

7 7 58 .690 

1,5 .7:;6 

19 55 G 

6 30 42 .566 

5 .731 

6 .50 48 .297 

17 .70.3 

19 51 2 

6 46 42 .181 

5 .679 

6 46 47 .860 

14 .140 

19 22 58 

6 18 SO .041 

5 .332 

6 18 35 .573 

22 .627 

18 58 60 .93 

5 54 32 .869 

5 .010 

5 .5 1 37 .879 

13 .071 

18 51 47 

5 47 26 .541 

4 .913 

5 47 31 .1.51 

15 .546 

17 34 34 

4 SO 11 .164 

3 .720 

4 30 14 .884 

19 .116 

17 15 46 

.4 11 23 .581 

3.506 

4 I 1 29 .087 

16.913 

16 S3 18 

3 28 59 .806 ! 

3 .216 

3 29 3 .022 

14 .978 

16 29 40 

3 25 26 .001 

2 .994 

3 25 28 .995 

1 1 .005 

16 18 35 

3 14 11 .483 

2 .705 j 

3 14 14.188 

20 .812 

16 6 23 

3 2 '7 .348 

2 .,557 

3 2 9 .905 

13 .829 

15 S9 45 .28 

2 35 31 .228 

2 .197 

2 55 33 .485 

15 .077 

15 8 49 

2 .4 34 .103 

1 .-748 

2 4 35 .85 1 

13.149 

14 37 27 .09 

1 33 10 .870 

1 .228 

1 33 12 . 158 

14 .933 

14 9 38 .05 

1 5 22 .312 

0 .902 

1 5 23 .214 

14 .836 

14 6 1 .906 

'1 1 47 .1,35 

1 .857 

1 ] 47 .991 

13 .915 

13 55 36 

0 51 21 .905 

0 .709 

0 51 22 .614 

13 .386 

IS 54 64 

0 50 44 .213 

0 .713 

0 50 44 .926 

9 .076 

IS 35 8 

0 SO 49 .951 

0 .423 

0 30 49 .474 

18 .526 

13 11 48 

0 7 33.171 

0.104 

0 7 33 .275 

14 .325 


Corrected Decli- 


20" 5i)' 38 ' 
20 49 24 
20 12 12 
19 55 0 
19 51 I 
19 22 48 
18 58 5 i 
18 51 41 
17 34 28 
17 15 42 
IG 33 IG 
16 29 12 
JG 18 or 
16 06 23 
15 39 46 

15 8 49 
14 37 25 
14 9 36 

16 6 1 
13 55 36 
13 54 58 
13 35 2 
13 11 46 


,313 1 — 4 ' 

123 —1 

124 —2 
731 —5 
.294 —0 
,f;07 —9 
313 -4-0 
,888 —2 
.3i8 —5 
,521 —3 
,45b —1 
,429 4-2 
702 —7 
339 40 
9i9 !-f I 
,28,5 -fO 
.592 j — I 
.648 —I 
.125 1—0 
.048 140 
.360 -f-4 
.905 —5 
.709 —1 


Mean Lalilude from the ■whole, IS 4 13.293 Mean of N.ot /en. 13 4 15 .482 


'aines of Stars. 

Mag. 

A^e ^ 

Period during zcch.obs. 

j /l/ea. Dec. 

1805. 

Kcffulus, . 

1 

18 

Nov. 

28. 

Jan. 

12. 

12*54 

'58 

.93 

« Ophiuchi, 

2 

12 

March 

15. 

*^ril 

22. 

12 42 

50 

.91 

a, 2 Cancri, . 

4 

16 

Nov. 

10. 

Jan. 

10. 

12 36 

18 

.0 

Ky Cancri, . . 

4 

6 

April 

15. 

and 

29. 

12 21 

48 

.0 

^ T/Conis, 

4 

4 

.Vpril 

15. 

May 

5. 

12 9 

28 

.0 

f V'irgiuis, . 

3 

18 

Jan. 

12. 

March 4. 

12 0 

40 


h llerculis, . 

4 

8 

March 

26. 

April 

7. 

11 55 

5 


/ liconis, . . 

4 

6 

May 

12. 

and 

30. 

11 36 

12 


K Cancri, . . 
S Scrpentis,. 

4 

6 

.April 

10. 

May 

1. 

II 26 

45 


3 

8 

.March 

11. 

^ril 

6. 

11 12 

4 


0 Leoiiis, . . 

4 

8 

Dec. 

1. 

Jan. 

8. 

10 46 

25 


f Delphini, . 

4 

6 

May 

2. 

June 

11. 

10 39 

5 


j c Opliiuchi, 

2 

18 

March 

11. 

.^ril 

15. 

10 29 

54 


p Leoiiis, . , . 

) Uiiicoru, . 

4 

8 

Dec. 

10. 

•Tan. 

8. 

10 18 

28 


4 

6 

Feb. 

19. 

Marcli 

20. 

10 3 

oy 


li Cancri, 

3.4 

12 

Nov. 

19. 

Dec. 

21. 

9 46 

29 


/xOrionis, .. 

4 

8 

Feb. 

19. 

March 

4. 

9 38 

10 



4 ■ 

10 

Jan. 

12. 

and 

28. 

9 17 

6 


e Pcgasi, 

2 

14 

Oct. 

28. 

Nov. 

14. 

8 59 

18 


TrOrionls, .. 

4 

12 

Nov. 

8. 

Dec. 

4. 

8 33 

17 


^ Leonis, . . 

4 

6 

Dec. 

21. 

June 

2. 

8 23 

20 


a Aquila;, . . 

1 

16 

April 

28. 

Jan. 

9. 

8 21 

53 


V Virginis, . 

4 

4 

May 

12. 

and 

25. 

7 37 

26 


ec Orionis, . . 

1 

20 

Nor. 

7. 

Jan. 

15. 

7 21 

37 


ff Leonis, . . . 

4.5 

12 

Dec. 

19. 

Jan. 

21. 

7 5 

48 


te Serpentis, . 

2.3 

12 

March 

9. 

.^ril 

9. 

7 2 

59 

.39 

ju,Aquila3, . . 

4 

12 

ftlay 

1. 

June 

5. 

6 58 

38 


y Orionis, . . 

2 

14 

.Ian. 

10. 

Feb. 

18. 

6 9 

43 


Procyon, . 

1.2 

14 

Nov. 

8. 

Jan. 

23. 

5 43 

0 

.01 


Corr. d. 

— Refraction. 

Refrac. 

Cor. Z. dist. 

Latitudes. 

Cor. Declin. 

Difference 

0* 9' 14".326 

0.131 

0“ 9 14''.304 

13*4' 13". 434 

12° 54' 58". 930 

— 0 .000 

0 21 22 .362 

0 .293 

0 21 22 .655 

13 .565 

12 42 50 .779 

— 0 .131 

0 27 55 .057 

0 .395 

0 27 55 .452 

13 .452 

12 36 17 .982 

— 0 .018 

0 42 21 .166 

0 .579 

0 42 21 .745 

9 .745 

12 21 51 .689 

+ 3 .689 

0 5 4 46 .352 

0.791 

0 54 47 .143 

15 .143 

12 9 26.291 

— 1 .709 

1 3 31 .500 

0.887 

1 3 32 .387 

12 .387 

12 0 41 .047 

+ 1 .047 

1 9 8 .678 

0 .958 

1 9 9 .636 

14 .636 

11 55 3.798 

— 1 .202 

1 27 57 .806 

1 .203 

1 27 59 .009 

11 .009 

11 36 14.425 

+ 2 .425 

1 37 23 .593 

1 .333 

1 37 24 .926 

9 .926 

1 1 26 48 .508 

+ 3 .508 

I 52 9 .203 

1 .561 

1 52 10 .764 

14 .764 

11 12 2.670 

— 1 .330 

2 17 43 .940 

1 .961 

2 17 45 .901 

10 .901 

10 46 27 .533 

-f 2 .533 

2 24 51 .228 

1 .984 

2 24 53 .212 

3 58 .212 

10 39 20 .222 

4-15 .222 

2 34 18 .886 

2 .147 

2 34 21 .033 

4 15 .0,33 

10 29 52.401 

— 1 .599 

2 45 42 .388 

2 .335 

2 45 40 .053 

8 .053 

10 18 S3 .381 

-- 5 .381 

3 0 10 .875 

2 .510 

3 0 13 .385 

10 .385 

10 4 0.049 

--3 .049 

3 17 27 .977 

2 .800 

3 17 30 .777 

3 59 .777 

10 46 42 .657 

--IS .657 

3 25 0 .693 

2 .870 

3 26 3 .563 

4 14 .563 

9 38 9 .871 

— 0 .129 

3 46 59 .187 

3 .209 

3 47 2 .396 

8 .396 

9 17 11 .038 

- - 5 .038 

4 4 49 .436 

3 .392 

4 4 52 .848 

10 .848 

8 59 20 .586 

-- 2. 586 

4 SO 44 .501 

3 .791 

4 30 48 .292 

5 .292 

8 33 25 .142 

-- 8 .142 

4 40 48 .397 

4 .018 

4 40 52 .415 

12 .415 

8 23 21 .019 

— 1 .019 

4 42 15 .821 

3 .874 

4 42 19 .695 

13 .225 

8 21 53 .739 

— 0 .739 

5 26 45 .945 

4 .467 

5 26 50 .412 

16 .412 

7 37 23 .022 

— 2 .978 

5 42 29 .526 

4 .855 

5 42 34 .381 

11 .051 

7 21 39 .053 

-- 2 .053 

5 58 15 .794 

5 .089 

5 58 20 .883 

8 .883 

7 5 52 .551 

-- 4 .551 i 

6 1 8 .002 

5 .043 

6 1 13.045 

12 .435 

7 3 0.389 

-- 0 .999 

6 5 32 .359 

5 .024 

6 5 37 .383 

15 .383 

6 58 36 .051 

— 1 .949 1 

6 54 22 .193 

5 .865 

6 54 28.158 

11 .158 

6 9 45 .276 

-f 2 .276 

T 21 5 .552 

6 .266 

7 21 11 .802 

11 .812 

5 43 1 .632 

+ 1 .622 

Mean of Stars South of Zenith 

, 13 4 11 .113 








Table IV. 

Skevi'lng the Latitudes given by Stars as observed JS^orth or South of the Zendlr 


Karnes and number of Slavs observed by. 


f rt! hrditu'Jes by jAilili'drs by 

A ame of Jr’iaces Karnes and number of Stars observed by. Stars A'or/Zi of Stars South o/' Ih, ‘ hi/ \ . I 

vhere observed. the ZniUh: Zvinth: \'ifZ.\ 

Coringa iu tlic jUy 15 Stars North of Zenith, with Sextant, U(i*48 42 '. f) | j* y . 

Northern Circars. I 40 Stars South of Zenith. Mr. Topping, ' II6M8 J.V. 7 ^ 


\r< an I Altitudes. 


PuUghur 


nr in the e Bootis, S Leonis, |i Leonis, 114 G 2U ..‘Jlti i > , j 

ysore. e Virginis, Regains, o Leonis. Major Lambton, ...\ \l4 G 17 .919 V' \ 

Aldcbaran, 13 19 49.018' ^ rjs i 

u Orio'is, Rcgnlus. Major Lambton, !13 19 19.370 S h '* i 


Mysore. 
Paudree in the 
Carnatic. 


IG'IS 39' 


il 6 19 .163 


13 19 41 . 09 


Observatory near 


TABLE II. I I 

Arcturus,,Aldebaran, l3 Leonis, « Herculis, Pegasi. 13 4 14.721 V | 

y Pegasi, lleQuIus, « Ophiiichi, AUair, « Orionis, ) le i lo 

Cl Serpentis, Procyon, i y. 

TABLE III. 

By 23 Stars N. of Zenith, with the Zenith Sector, 13 4 15 . 182 M , o,-q 

20 Stars S. of Zenith, 13 4 11.113 ‘ ' 

Observatory near TABLE V. 

Fort St. George. By 11 Observations of © N. of Zenith, 13 4 4 .449 ^ o cjg 

9 Observations of o S. of Zenith, 13 4 2 .207 ^ ~ ’ i 

Observations by Mr. Goldingham &/ Mr. Toppiya. j 

Arcturus, 3 Arietis, Aldebaran, Markab, /sDelphini, 13 4 11 . V V,: ^ 5 . 09 

Regulus,«Ophiuchi,Attair,«Orionis,<i:Serpentis,Z.S lo 4 6 . oJ ^ ] 

By 25 Stars, very near the Zenith N 13 4 6. 10 51 

25 Stars South & very near the Zenith, Circular Inst [13 4 4 . 7G j 

By 30 Observations of O N. of Zenith, 13 4 G . 45 

2G Observations of 0 S. of Zenith. Zen. Sector, lo 4 4.87 ^ 

By 25 Stars N. of Zenith, 13 4 12. 47 ..>1^^ 

25 Stars S. of Zenith, with Sextant, o.. .13 4 6 . 30 V 

Dodagoonta near Arcturus, « Herculis, Markab, y Pegasi, |13 0 1 . 01 

Bangalore in the « Ophiuchi, y Aquilae, Attair, a Serjjentis, /J AquiliP,. 12 59 59 . 0 ^ 

Mysore, y Herculis, « Sagitfa*, y Serpt. ^ Bootis and 

Delphini (second sett by Major Lambton) 12 59 54 . 89 — -) 

e Virginis, 5 Serpentis, I 12 5 9 47 . 20 > 

Trivandaporain ' Aldebaran, Regulus, ill 44 50. 55! ? !p no 

in the Carnatic. | « Orionis,.....:.... I ln 44 41 . 4.5 J ' ' 


13 4 13 .654 


12 59 55 . 49 


11 44 47 . 78 



Table V. 

Zenith Distances and Latitudes by the Sun, 

and May 1807 . 


Da/js an 
which 
observed. 

Zenith dii'. cf 
q\ centre. 

! 

j JMeun of Lat. 

j Corresponding bj/ Northern 
Latitudes. and Southern 

1 .C. distances. 

April 13. 

3“ 36’ 49 '.S 19 

j 13'-4' 4'.9IOj 

16. 

3 15 19 .063 

j 4 3 .265 I 

18. 

2 32 35 .999 

4 7.619 

19. 

2 11 52,124 

1 4 5 .521 

90. 

151 0 .725 

( 5 59 .525 

21 . 

1 30 26 .776 

1 4 1 .276 

23. 

0 49 45 .561 

3 59 .564 

24. 

0 29 il .303 

! 3 58 .001 ! 

25. 1 

0 9 56 .7.39 

4 2.339 13*4'2''.207 


O Njitli. 


2G.' 

0 9 39 .001 

4 5 .589 ' 

27. i 

0 29 2 .301 ( 

3 .495 

28. i 

0 48 i i .508 1 

5 .692 

30. 

1 25 ,73 .806 i 

4 .389 

May 3. 

2 20 39 .055 

2 .345 

5. 

2 55 51 .866 

0 .134 

8. 

3 46 iO .17-2 

5 .228 

9. 

4 3 5 .912 [ 

5 .588 

11. 

4 35 0 .US 

8 .652 

12. 

4 50 35 .310 

3 .560 

13. 

5 5 is ,531 

6 .449 13 4 4 .449 



Diff. 2 .242 


15’-4'3''.32S 





NEAR Fort St. George. 


5 7 

together be afcribed to chance; and it was this confideration which if 1 
me to examine whether I could not difcover fome law by which it was 
governed, 

g. For this purpofe I gathered all the obfervations which I c^uld 
colleft, and from as many different places in the Peninsula as I could, 
provided they were obtained in fufficient numbers at each place. Thefc 
being arranged in the order of the decimations, and the mean refults of 
northern and fouthern zenith diflances being taken feparately, I noticed 
invariably (though in unequal degrees) a fmall excess in the northern, 
and defeat in the fouthern fets. 

10. An abflrafl of thefe deviations is given in Table IV. and the read- 
er will do well to refer to it in order to judge of the confillency of the 
preceding remark, and of the folidity of what I have further to fay on 
the fubjed. 

11. This expofition being fufficient to file w the tendency of obfer- 
vations taken north of the zenith to give too great a latitude, and the con- 
trary of the fouthern ones, I fhall now endeavour to account for this cir- 
cumflance as follows. 

12. Let Z {Plate VI. Fig. i) be the true zenith of any place, 

E D, and E d, the declinations of any two fiars, one north, the other 
fouth, and nearly at equal diflances from the faid zenith. By the pre- 
fent experiments, if we ufe the declination of D, the latitude wdl fall 
fomewhere in L: but if we ufe the declination of d, then it will fall on 
the oppofite fide, fomewhere in /. Therefore the fum of the zenith 

L 6 
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diftances D L + I d, will fall fliort of the differences of declinations E D, 
and E dhy the fmall arc L 1 . 

33, Let now the jLenith be altered into ^ {Fig- 2) fo that d be now 
north of it, and let 5 be the place of a third liar, fouth of the zenith 
Then if we ufe the declination of d (which before gave us too low a 
latitude) it will now give it in a; and if we ufe that of 5 it will fall in A 
fouth of the true zenith: fo that inllead of having R D — E S =. funa 
of the four zenith diftances, w^e have it (Fig. 2) = D L Ll-\-ld-\- 
d K \ h. + A 5 . That is, the four obferved diftances -f- the fmall arcs 
Z / -h A A. Therefore, if we fuppofe the declination E D to have been 
well determined, that of d is too low by the arc L I, and that of 5 , by 
Z / A A, 

14. For example; let the true place of Aldcbaran be at x, and its ap- 
parent place (affedfed by the error in the declination) be at Z), Rcgulus 
at d, and « Orionis at 3 : then by the obfervations at Paudree and Trivan- 
daporam we have 

DL 2^46' 33". 682 N.-t 

Id o 24 43 .040 S. 1 refpedive zeniths, 

dh 1 10 9 .920 N. i 

A A 4 23 4 .810 S. J 

Sum, - . - - 8 44 31 .452 

Now the mean declination of Aldebaran being 

Equal 16° 6' 23" .73 

And tt Ononis = 7 21 36 .61 

WehaveZD — EA 8 44 47 .12 

8 44 31 -45 


Lift*. Z. / -f- A A • 


- - 15 -55 
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and in order to have feparately the values of thefe quantities, we have at 
Faudyee 

Latitude £ L by Aldcharan 13° 19 49 

£ Z by Regulus 4* -34^ 

Difference LI----- 7 .67.8 

At Trivandaporam, 

Latitude £ x by Regulus - 11“ 44' 49" -329 


£ A by « Orionis ----- 41 .678 
Difference xA 7 -879 


Hence LI + a A = 7".678 + 7-879 = 15*557 before. 

15. It is therefore evident, that taking the declination of Aldeharan 
to be correa, and the obfervations good, then the declination of « Orioms 
Ihould be increafed by 15 ' 557 - Again, if we revert to what I have 
fdid higher up (Para. 7) « it may be inferred, that thefe errors proceed 
from affigning originally too great a difference of polar diflance between 
the extreme ftars from which the mean latitude is deduced (as for ex- 
ample between Ardlurus^ and Procyon): hence the mean latitude, which 
is derived from both, will fall fomewhat too low; both on account of the 
excels of this arc, and alfo of the error of polar diflance oi P D — P x, 

16. It follows from this, that the fucceffive fmall arcs of declination 
J)y,yv, vd, d 5 {Fig. 3) will feverally be too great, and this feems to be 
the cafe with the declinations of the twelve ftars regiftered in Table 11 . 

17. It is true that in the foregoing example, where I have compared 
the refults given by Aldebaran, Regulus and « Orionis, I have felefted an 


* See alfo infra, Pa. 17. 
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extreme cafe; but it is likewife evident, from what appears in Table IV. 
that were the mean of any number of northern and fouthern ftars, to 
be taken feparately at any two places of diiferent latitudes, and in the 
order here defcribed, the deviation would tend the fame way as in the 
above expofition; and this, it may be fuppofed, by a certain quantity, 
thrown in from a distant zenith, on account of refratlion, which cannot 
be correffed here for the quantity P x, nor done away by that due to 
the fmall arcs D y near the zeniths. Alfo that the latitude of ^ will fall 
too low by a cartain quantity (P D — P x) D X ’ where Dx 

is the whole error affefting the declination of D; and the divifor n, wil^ 
be in fome proportion of the error alFefling the whole arc D S (always 
in excefs) from the extremities of which the mean latitudes of Z and ^ 
were deduced. 

18. With the mean latitude given in Table II. we can therefore be 
no otherwife fatisfied than from the following confideration, which as 
far as it affefts our latitude feems to reduce the error D x -- / ■- '—A 
to a mere nothing. 

19. Regulus, a ftar of the fir ft magnitude, no doubt attentively ob- 
ferved from every part of Europe, owing to its being very near the eclip- 
tic, and fituated only g minutes and 14 feconds from the zenith of the 
Madras Obfervatory, gives a latitude differing only from the mean re- 
fults in Table II. by d\z2. This, no doubt, will be admitted to be a 
ftrong indication, that its declination, fuch as laid down in the tables, is 
very accurate. Regulus may therefore, without inconveniency, be taken 
as a vilible point in the heavens, from which to lay down the pofition of 
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the other flars; by this means the zenith diftances applied to it will 
give refulis confiileut both with the obfervations at Greenwich, and at 
Madras, and thus form a link by which the two zeniths may hereafter 
be conne6led. • 

20. For this reafon, in computing the Xth column in Table III. I 
have adopted the following procefs: 

I. 

Declination of Regulus, - - - 12*54' 58". 930 
Zenith diftance of do. - - - - o 9 14 - 5^4 
Z- D. of ArElarus N. - - - - 7 7 38 .690 

Corredleddeclin. of 20 12 12 .124 N. 

ir. 

Zenith diftance of Reguliis, * - o 9^4 * 5^4 

Zenith diftance of - - 7 21 11 .802 

Difference, - 7 11 57 .298 

Declination of Regulus, - - - 12 54 58 .930 

Corrected declin. of Procyon, 5 43 1 .632 

21. It is greatly to be regretted that there are no inftruments in the 
Madras Obfervatory, wherewith to take accurately great zenith dif- 
tances ; for cop'efponding obfervations of flars near the zenith of Green- 
xuich and of Paris, would have afforded powerful means for correfling, 
after the fame manner, the declinations of all flars in thatextenfive fpace 
of the heavens which divides the two Obfervatorics. 

On the Sun’s Declination^ 

22. It is a faft deferving of notice, that the medium of 20 obferva- 

M 6 
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6 1 587 

Therefore a = 45524; F =£= 1186; = — 12, and x = — — ; and y 

Sj 1 . 

=za-\-Px-\-Qx. — ^ = 13" 4' 3". 159, which differs only from the 

mean latitude by the fun (Table V.) by o".i69. 

« 

28. It is, I own, no eafy matter to give a reafon for fo great a devia- 
tion. The difference between this polition of the fun when in the. 
parallel of the Obfervatory, and the latitude of that place as given by 
the ftars, being io".326, no error in the difference of longitude afTumed 
between the Greenvnch and Madras Obfervatories can account for it. 
For if we takejy = 13“ 4' i3".654 or 4705^" £54. (Table II.) then refolv- 

ing the equation we have, x ” ~ 

28912 or 1 day 6^56“' 19® .9, which gives a difference of 8 minutes 
and 43 feconds of time for moving through io".326 of a degree in decli- 
nation, So that if we fuppofe the fun to be in the parallel given by the 
ftars, the interval of time allowed for the difference of longitude between 
Madras and Greenwich mull be diminifhed by that quantity/which is 
far beyond any uncertainty that may ftill fubfift on that head. ■ < 

29. Ac AIN ; as to the time of apparent noon Madras, the fun’s 
tranfit was always obferved with the fixed tranfit inftrument, whilfl 
I was obferving it with tne zenith feclor; and thefe contemporary ob- 
fervations agreed always to a fecond of time. There can therefore be 
but little irregularity to apprehend from this element, and we are com- 
pelled, though under equal objeffions and difficulties, to aferibe the er- 
ror to the declination either as affigned to the fun in the ephemerides, or 
to the ftars in the catalogue for 1802; and I believe the former are the 
mofl likely to create fufpicion, 
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30. Where great talents are combined with the mofi; perfect mflru- 
ments and affiduous practice, the caufe can only be afcribed to that im- 
portant correction on which we are ftill fo very uncertain : and on this 
I (hall venture an opinion, not altogether unfupported by experiments; * 
which is, that the declination of the fun being deduced from obfervations 
taken at noon, and that of the ftars at night time, the effedls of refraftion 
at thefe different periods may poffibly vary nlaterially, and what is al- 
lowed for zenith diftances of the ftars, be too much for zenith diftances 
of the fun; a furmife which explains at once why the fun, in the prefent 
inftance, gives a lower latitude than the ftars. This ftrongly fuggcfts the 
expediency of further experiments for afeertaining a point, which, if 
eftabiifhed, would be highly conducive to important difeoveries, in an 
intereftvng but imperfe6lly known branch of natural philofophy. 

Observatory, Fort St. 

George, ift of March, 1808. 

• See Afiatic Refearches Volume IX. Article ill, Page 13, on experiments on terrcftrial 
rcfradtlon, where the refraction at night was fomething more than double what it was in tho 
day time, owing (it is fitppofed) to the increafed moifture of th« atmofphere. 
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Translations^ iwo Letters ^ Nadir Shah, Introduc- 
tory Observations in a Letter to th : President. 

BY BRIGADIER GENERAL JOHN MALCOLM. 

TO HENRY COLEBROOKE, Esq. 

President of the Adalk Society. 

My Dear Sir, 

In the courfe of refearches into the history of Persia.^ my atten- 
tion was particularly drawn to a collection of letters, and original 
Rate papers, of Nadir Shah, publifhed after his deceafe by his fa- 
vorite fecretary Mirza Mehedi. This colleftion is held in the 
highefl: edeem in Persia, not only from the light it throws upon the 
hidory of that nation but from the ftile in which it is written, and 
which is confidered to be the bed model for thofe who defire to attain 
excellence in this branch of writing. 

I have the pleafure to tranfmit, for the confideration of the Afia- 
tic Society, tranflations of two of thele letters which appear to be 
drongly illudrative of the charaftcr of Nadir Shah, and the hidory 
of the period at which they were written, and which may perhaps be 
deemed on that account not unworthy of a place in the Society’s 
Refearches, 

The first is addreffed to Muhammed Ali Khan, Beglerbeg* of 


* Governor of Persia proper. 
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/jrf, and muft from its tenor have been written early in the year 1731, 
a few months previous to the dethronement of Shah Tamasp, which 
took place in the month of Auguft of that year. Nadir Shah pub- 
1 Ihed, at the period at which he wrote this letter, a proclamation or 
manifello addrelTed to the inhabitants of Persia,^ in which, after hating 
his own fuccelles againft the Afghins and the other enemies of his 
country, and the evils which appeared likely to arife from the Ihame- 
ful peace which had been concluded with the Turks, he announces his 
intention of marching after the feast of Nau Roz (which occurred that 
year on the 2 2d of Ramzan or 10th of March) and of not only obliging 
the Turks to confent to more juft terms, but of depriving of dignity and 
power, and confidering as inftdels, all thofe who ftiould oppofe his 
intentions. This manifffto, as well as his letter to the Beglerbeg of Fars, 
fufficiently prove, that his deltgns were at that moment more diredled 
againft his own fovereign than that of Constantinople. 

There is no epoch in the life of Nadir Shah at which he a£led 
with more confummate art and policy, than upon this occalion. The 
crown of Persia was completely within his grafp. But he appears to 
have confidered it as indifpenfable to have his right univeiTally ac- 
knowledged by his countrymen before he feized it. He had within a 
period of thirteen years rifen from obfcurity to unrivalled pre-emi- 
nence in the fervice of his weak monarch •, and, by his wonderful va- 
lor and conduct, had not only refcucd his country from the Ajgkans, 
the Turks and the Russians, who, taking advantage or the acchne of the 
Sofaviyah dynafty and confequent dilfentions of the nobles of the em- 
pire, had made themfelves mafters of its richeft cities and fineft prov- 
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vinces ; but he had revived the military fpirit of the Persians, and 
roufed a nation funk in floth and luxury, to great and fuccefsful exer- 
tion. But neither this fuccefs, the imbecility of Shah Tam asp, 
nor a reliance upon his own fame and ftrength, could induce him 
to take the lall ftep of ufurpation, until he had by his arts excited 
a complete contempt in the minds of his countrymen for their reigning 
fovereign, and a pride in his glory, that was likely to make his elevation 
fecm more the accomplihiment of their wifhes than of his ambition. The 
great ability with which he labored to effeft this objeft, is admirably 

A 

fhown in his letter to Mu hammed Ali'Khan. He commences byftating 
his viftories over the Afghans, whom he had not only completely expelled 
from the empire, but purfued into their own territories. He next expofes 
the impolitic and humiliating conditions of the treaty which the king had 
concluded with the Turkish government; and, on the ground of its bring- 
ing difgrace on Persia, afferts his right and intention, as the fuccefsful 
champion of the independence of his country, to abrogate the igno- 
minious engagement; and, while he flatters the national fpirit of the Per~ 
sians by anticipating fuccefs againft their aniient rivals the Turks, he 
endeavors to enflame all their bigotry by giving the color of religion 
to the caufe which he has undertaken ; and calls upon them, with the 
well feigned zeal of an enthufiaft, to fight for the prefervation and ex- 
iflence of the holy fefl of Shiah, a fchifm which, as appears from his 
whole life, he always confidered to be a herefy, and which it was the 
firfl and laft objeft of his reign to eradicate and dellroy ; and, to make 
the effed of this letter complete, he concludes it with the ufual declara- 
tion of all Muhammedan leaders who have made religion the pretext of 
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war, that he (hould confider and punifh as infidels all thi^fe that rcfufed 
their concurrence and aid in the facred caufe to which he profeffed 
himfelf devoted. 

The fecond letter is from Delhi, and mull have been written imme- 
diately after the arrival of Nadir. Shah in that city, ini the month of 
February 1738. It commences with a clear llatement of the caufes of 
his invafion of Hindustan ; which is followed by a concife relation of 
his military operations, and a particular account of the celebrated bat- 
tle of Karndl, in which he defeated the emperor of hidia. The account 
of occurrences before the a6tion, the aftion itfelf, the fubfequent vifit 
which Nadir received from Muhammed Shah, and his refolution to 
replace that monarch upon the throne of his ancellors, are flated with 
equal perfpicuity and force, and the whole of this letter is v/ritten in a 
lefs inflated flile than any oriental compofition of a fimilar nature which 
has fallen under my obfervation. It records events of almolt unparallel- 
ed magnitude, and the expreffion is (as far as I can judge) never more 
warm than what the fubjefl juflifies, and indeed requires. 

These letters are perhaps calculated to give the reader a more favor, 
able impreflion of the characler of Nadir Shah, than any thing before 
publifhed relating to that great and fuccefsful conqueror; w'ho is chiefly 
known in Europe by the report of his tyranny and cruelties, and above 
all by the malfacre of Delhi, which reached European narrators through 
the exaggerated llatements of the furvivinw' inhabitants of that unfortu- 
nate city. It is far from my intention to trouble you with what the 
Persian advocates of Nadir Shah Hate in vindication of his condufl 
upon that memorable occalion; nor do I mean to enter in this place into 

O 6 
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any inquiry regarding the charafter and aftions of this extraordinary 
man; but you will, I amaffured, forgive me, if I offer fome obfervations 
on the manner, in which the hiflory of Nadir Shah and of feveral 
other Asiatic princes of eminence have beep given by European writers. 

In defcribing e-aftern defpots, there has often appeared to me a 
ftronger defire to fatisfy the public of the author’s attachment to free- 
dom and his abhorrence of tyranny, and defpotic power, under every 
fhape, than to give a clear and juft view of thofe charaflers whofe 
huftory was the immediate ohjeci; of his labors. This ufage may no 
doubt, in fome points of view, appear laudable. It may have a tendency 
to imprefs thofe who perufe the work with a ftill greater love of the firft 
of all human bleftings, rational liberty. But others, who look to a 
volume of Asiatic hiftory with no other defire but that of obtaining 
hiftorical truth, and a correcl knowledge of the focial and political ftate 
of the nation that is defcribed, will be difpofed to regret that there was 
any prejudice on the mind of an author or tranflator, that gave him a bias 
unfavorable to the gratification of their hopes. They will wifh, that 
he bad looked upon the political world with more toleration; and, 
though they may not cenfure his warm admiration of the government 
of bis own country, they will lament the exiftence of a feeling which 
was adverfe to an impartial confideration pf events illuftrative of the 
general hiftory of the human mind, and which has led him to ftamp 
with general and unqualified reprobation rulers, who, however low 
their pretenfions may be rated, if tried by the flandard of countries 
towards whom that over which they reigned had no one point of 
ahiuity, lauft have flood high in the fcale, if meafured by that more 
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a-pplicable principle, which takes as iis foundation, the aclual ftate of 
the community in which fuch characters were born, the means tvhich 
they pofTeffed, and the actions which they achieved ; and, on this fajr 
and juft ground, pronounces with truth and difcernrnent, on the right 
they had, from their qualities and achievements, to that pre eminence 
which they attained. 

If fuch an author were to write the hiftory of Nadir Shah, he 
would probably fee fomething more than a mere ufurner and tyrant 
in the man, v/ho, born in a low rank of life, at a period when his 
country was overrun by foreign invaders, raifed himfelf by the force of 
his ov.’n genius and courage to the higheft military rank ; attacked, 
defeated, and expelled every enemy from Persia; and afterwards, 
with the univerfal confent of his countrymen, feized tiie fceptre 
which his valor had faved, and which a weaker hand could not 
have wielded. Such an hiftorian, after dwelling with pleafiire if 
not enthuftafm, on the early events of his life, would accom- 
pany Nadir tvith fatisfaclion in his war upon ihofe barbarous 
Afghan tribes, who for a feries of years had committed the most 
horrid ravages in Pe^'sia; and though it W'ouid be impolTibie to 
commend the motives that led that monarch to attack the Emperor 
of India, the extraordinary valor and condufl; \vhich he difplays in 
that enterprife, the exercife he gave by it to that military fpirit which 
he had with fuch diflicuky rekindled amorg his countrymen, and the 
magnanimity Avith which he reftored the crown (vvhicii he had con- 
quered) to the weak reprefentative of the iilullriuus lioui'e of Timur, 
might, w.'ihcut oifence to truth, be hated by fuch a writer in irhugaiion 
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of that infatiable defire of glory which prompted the enterprife, and 
of thofe exceffes by which it was attended. 

The a6lions of Nadir Shah, until the period of his return from 
Indix, are a theme of conftant praifc among his countrymen. Of the 
remainder of his life they fay, that, though it was not unmarked by 
great deeds, it was too evident that he had become intoxicated with 
fuccefs, and no longer a 61 ed under the guidance of reafon ; and all 
Persian authorities agree, that, after he had in a paroxyfm of rage, or 
rather madness, put out the eyes of his eldeft Ton Reza Kuli Mirza, 
he became altogether infane. But neither this a6l of attrocity, nor the 
other cruelties which Nadir committed towards the clofe of h s reign, 
have eradicated from the minds of his countrymen the fentiments of 
veneration wdiich they entertain for his memory, as the deliverer of his 
country from its numerous, cruel and infolent enemies. 

I MUST truft to your indulgence to excufe the length of this letter. 
If the accompanying tranflations are deemed worthy of being inferted 
in the tranfadlions of the Afiatic Society, I hope to be able to forward 
hereafter others of a fimilar kind. 

I am. My Dear Sir, 

with fincere refpeft and efleem, 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN MALCOLM. 

31 October, 1808. 
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LETTER L 


^WritteTt befove JV1jd/s Sjjjtit ascended the thtone,) addressed to Mchammed 
Ali Khan, Seglerbeg of Pars; and giving an account of the conquest of 

Herat, 


To the higheft of the exalted in ftation, the Chief of the great 
Nobles Mohammed Khan, tfee/e happy tidings be conveyed. 

Aided by the bounty of an all powerful Creator, and the happy 
aufpices of the houfe of Haider* and the twelve holy Imams (on 
whom be eternal mercy,) with my crcfcent-formed and all fubduing 
fcimitar, which in glory refembles the recent moon, and with my 
powerful and viflorious army, and foldiers of propitious deftiny, who 
are those sent from heaven, + I have, under the influence of good for- 
tune, furpaflTed all others in the capture of fortrefles and cities. 

At this happy and aufpicious period, the hod of Afghans of the tribe 
of Abdalli, who fled from the edge of the conquering fwords of my 
dragon-like warriors, retired, as a spider within its web, j into the 
fort of Herat. Their hearts were diflracled with fear, and the pillars 
of patience and fortitude, that had fupported their refolution, were cad 

• — •• ' m ~ ~ ■ -- ■■■ — ^ ■ ' — 

* Ali. Here the tribe of Shiahs are meant, who are fuppofed to be under All’s protection, 
and in faft part of his family 

t Sentences marked by italics, are pafTages from the Koran, of which I have concifely 
rendered the meaning. 

J From the Koran. The pafTage literally fignifies “ like unto the fpider that maketh himfelf 
a houfe." But the weakelf of all houfes furely is the fpider’s. 
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down. Reduced to diflrefs by the complicated evils of famine and of 
the fword, they implored mercy ; ^nd “ as clemency is enjoined to the 
powerful,” I permitted them to evacuate the fort ; and have fent 
(with a view to difperfe them) fixty thoufand of this tribe with their 
families, who were reduced to great mifery, to the city of Khar 
Shahyar in the province of Khorasan. By the favor and bleffing of 
that omnipotent being, by whom I have been protefted, the fort of 
Herat is in my pofleffion; and the whole of the tribe of Afghans, as 
alfo of the Ghelyahs [j of Candahar, who were in the bonds of alliance 
with them, have fubmitted; and have placed upon their necks the col- 
lar of obedience. 

In the midfl of thefe a£lions, by which the whole country from 
Herat to Candahar has been completely fubdued, and the difturbers of 
tranquillity on the borders of Khorasan exemplarily punilhed, I learn 
jjy a letter from Muhammed Reza Khan, who was fent ambalTador 
fo the court of Rum, \ that he has concluded a treaty with the king, 
by which it is agreed that the Turkish empire fhall pofiefs the territory 
on the other bank of the river Aras ; and the Persian, all upon this i 
but no arrangement appears to have been made for the liberation of 
the prifoners of the feft of Ali who are confined in the Turkish domi- 
nions. 

It is an incontefiable ^ruth, that the exiftence of humble perfons, like 
us, who, from the favor of a divine providence,* have obtained rank and 
pre-eminence over others, is for no other purpofe than that we fhould be 


I A particular tribe of Afghans, 
^ Constantinople, 
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4lie friends of the fe6l of Shiaki, that vve fliould relieve the diflrefs and 
difpel the grief of the poor and affli6led ; (“ for to prote61; the ruled is 
the duty of the ruler.”) That we fliould combat the enemies of the 
weak, and eradicate the diftemper of fedition from the body of the Hate : 
not that (deaf to the voice of the helplefs and unmindful of thofc that 
are prifoners) we fiiould break fuch facred engagements, to conciliate 
the approbation and yield to the power of a proud enemy. 

By the great and powerful God, this day is big with ruin to their 
enemies and with joy to the feiSt of Shiahs, the difcornhture of the evil 
minded is the glory and exaltation of the followers of Ali, Wheyi the 
avenger is at hand the wicked tremble and are appalled. Tksir eyes 
roll wildly like one in the agonies of death. Let the danger pass over, 
tind it is forgotten. They revile and mock with their tongues. 

This is a juft defeription of the Turkish tiihe. Why fhould we liften 
to more prevarications? Ox why coifine ourf ives to the bank of the 
Aras;* when it is manifeft, that the peace, which has been concluded > 
is contrary to the will of God and irreconcileable to the wifaom or 
dignity of imperial greatnefs. 

I HAVE ftated to the minifter of the exalted prince, that fuch a peace 
cannot be permanent, and that I conclude the miftion of an ambalfa- 
dor to have been an a£l of corapulfion, at I cannot believe that the 
prince would, under other circumftances, have confented to fuch a de- 
gradation of his dignity. But at all events, as offerings are contnuially 
made in the palaces of the lords of the faithful, and the holy men wita 


^ dr axe f. 
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broken hearts are praying to their divine creator for the releafe of the 
Mumlman prifoners; it was my determination, after receiving leave 
from the holy prince of regions * Ali Ibn Mausa Reza (on whom be 
eternal bleffings) to march on the fecond day after the feaft of FeUr^ 
towards the difputed quarter, aided by the divine power, and accom- 
panied by an army raging like the troubled ocean. 

VERSE. 

I fhall overflow my bants, and fly like an impatient lover to his miflrefs; 

Like a torrent, will I ru(h, with my bread ever on the earth. 

Hafiz ! if thy footfteps defire to gain, by the true path, the holy houfe. 

Carry along with thee the virtue of the exalted of Nfjef. 

I HAVE reprefented alfo, that I have fent the high in dignity, Mahsum 
AlI Beg Geraili, ambalTador to the court of Rum, and that he is 
attended by a refpedlable efcort; and that he is fully acquainted with 
my wilhes and feritiments. 

You will no doubt be rejoiced to hear, that, as it was to be hoped 
from the goodnefs of God, this peace with the Turks is not likely to 
endure; and you may reft in expectation of my approach. For by 
the biefling of the moft high, I will advance immediately, with an army 
elated with fuccefs, fl^illed in fieges, numerous as emmets, valiant as 
lions ; and combining with the vigor of youth the prudence of age. I 
will attend on the exalted prince,, and then proceed towards the Turkish 
frontier. 


• One of the twelve Imams, who died at Meshed m Khorasan, where he is buried, 
t This feafl: happens at the conclulion of the month of Ramzan. 
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Let the cup-beater tell our enemy, the wordi'pper of fire,' 

To cover his head with dull; 

For the water, that had departed, is returned into its channel. 


Su CH of the tribe of Shiahs ^ as are backward on this great occafion, 
and are reconciled to this fhameful peace, fiiould be expelled from the 
faithful feat; and for ever counted among its enemies. To daughter 
them will be meritorious ; to permit their exiftence, impious. 

“ I have heard, that, during the reign of Mutasim, 

“ A woman of JJim was taken by the foe ; 

“ Her eyes became channels for torrents of bleed. 

“ She thus complained of her wretched ftate. 

“ Oh Mutasim! why art thou fupine ? I call for justice ! 

“ Thy fubjeft is a prifoner in the hands of thine enemy. 

“ Thou art the flame in the lamp of the country. 

“ On thee depends the fliame or glory of the nation. 

“ Thou art the protector of the poor and wretched : 

“ All their children are the children of their fovereign I 
“ Her mailers, aftonifhed at thefe exclamations. 

In rage ftruck her on the face ; 

“ And faid, “ now let your monarch Mutasim, 

“ With all the renowned heroes of Persia, 

“ Colle£t an innumerable army, 

“ And come, if they choofe, to thy refeue.” 

“ This fpeech foon reached the great Mutasim, 

“ Who immediately publilhed throughout Persia, 

“ That all, who pretended to the name of men, 

“ Should inflantly aflemble in arms. 

“ When the monarch had completed his mighty preparatit'ns, 

“ He foon heaped deflrudlion on the heads of his eneraiesA 
“ To releafe one prifoner from the hand of the foe. 


♦ T'lis floiy is related by hiftorians, of Muta'sim, the fon of Ha'run al Ra SHID, and 


eighth 


of the houfe of Abas. D'Herbdot Pibt. Or, bgg. 

Q G 
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“ If an incomparable army were afTembled, 

“ At this moment, when numbers of the Shiahs of Persia 
“ Are prifoners in the hand of cruel men, 

“ And, with their lamentable cries uttered morn and eve, 

“ Have rendered dark and gloomy the azure Iky ; 

“ It is acknowledged by the tribe of Shiahs, 

“ That the kingt of Khorasan, the Imam of the age, 

“ Is not confidered by the men of Persia 
“ As less honorable, nor of lelTer fame, than Mutasim! 

Then, by the mercy and greatnefs of the creator. 

Victory is flill declared to thefe foldiers, 

“ Under the aufpices of the moll merciful of the world, 

“ I have taken ample vengeance on the Afghans. 

“ Aided by the fortune of the lord of Khorasan, 

“ I have been revenged on the whole tribe of the Afghans, 

“ There remains not in this quarter, at this period, 

“ Aught of that tribe hut their name. 

“In this war great actions have been fought, 

“ The Kezel-bdshes* became each a lharp pointed thorn. 

“ From the flaughter that has been made, and the blood that has been fhed, 
“ Our high polilhed feimitars have received a purple ftain, 

“ I have taken from the worthlefs foe, 

“ With my fword, the region from Herat to Canciakar} 

“ By the facred temple of the lordt of Nejef, 

“ We will turn with vehemence to that quarter: 

“ We will perform a pilgrimage to that threfhold ; 

“ And we will afford protedlion to our prifoners: 

“ We will take ample vengeance of the Turks, 

“ We will punifh:}; all our foes. 

“ And in this war, whoever continues ina^IIve, 

“ Or from bafenefs remains in pretended ignorance, 

“ Both his property and his blood are lawful prize. 

“ He is to be confidered out of the pale of the true faith.” 


i Ali Mausa Reza, the feventh Imam, buried at Meshed. 

* Persians \ literally Redheads, a name given to them, from the circumftance of Shah Ismail 
having direffed all true followers of the fciPi of Shiah to wear red caps, 
t Ali, the fon in law of the prophet who is buried at Hejef. 

J Literally, the garments. 
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Most Noble Lord, if the flate of the province of Fars will permit, 
lofe not a moment in repairing to the court of the most exalted prince 
at Ispahan; and reprerent to him that, as the peace which has been 
concluded ■ will benefit no perfon whofcever, and can in no light be 
viewed as proper or reputable, it neither meets the approbation of the 
nobles nor the commonalty of the empire. 

But, if you fhould be prevented from moving to the capital, owing 
to the difpute with the Arabs not being adjulfed, let me be inflantly in- 
formed. If you are able to quell thefe troubles, it is well. But, if you 
require aid, make me acquainted; and a detachment of my viclorioe-j 
army (hall march to your fupport. 

Keep me regularly informed of the news of your quarter. 


LETTER II 


From F’adir Sir ah, to his soil Reza Kvii Mi nzA, giving ari account of 

the conquest of Delhi, 

To the exalted and glorious fon of our wifhes the valiant Reza 
Kuli Mi'rza, who is our vicegerent in Iran, the feat of our empire; 
our moll beloved, the pre-eminent in royal rank, allied to us in dig- 
nity ; — be thefe glorious commands known. 

Agreeably to oiir former communications, after the defeat of 

A 

the prince, Ashref Ali' Merdan Khan was appointed nur 

ambalTador to the court of Hindustan, for the purpofe of reprefenting to 
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that court, that as the tUtbulent Afghans of Candahar and its neigh- 
bouring provinces were to be confidered equal enemies to both ftates, 
it would be advifable to appoint an army from Hindustan, to occupy 
the paffes and prevent the retreat of the marauders. The emperor 
Muhammed Shah gave a ready affent, and concluded a treaty to the 
propofed effcft. After the return of our ambaflador, we fent Mu- 
hammed Ali' Khan to the court of the Indian emperor to repeat 
oar inftances on this fubjed, and Muhammed Shah confirmed his 
former engagement. 

After our glorious and vidlorious fiandards returned to Candahar, 
we underflood from our conquering generals employed with a part of 
our force in the redudion of the Afghans of Kallat and Ghizni, that 
M uhammed Shah had in no refpeft fulfilled his engagements; and 
that no appearance of an Indian army had been feen in that quarter. 
This intelligence induced us to fend with the utmoft expedition, Mu- 
hammed Khan Turkoman to the court of Delhi to remind the Em- 
peror of his promifes; but that fovereign and his rninillers, in derelic- 
tion of their former engagements, treated the fubje6l with neglect, 
omitted aniwering our letter, and even put reflraint on the perfon of 
our ambaffador. 

In this fituation we were impelled to march againfl the Afghans of 
Ghizni and Cabul, znAdSitr punifhing the refraflory mountaineers in 
that quarter, as we confidered the negle(5l and contempt with which 
Muhammed Shah had behaved, and his conduft to our ambaffador 
irreconcileable with friendfhip, we marched towards Shdhjehdndbdd, 
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Or our fuccefs in reducing the provinces of Peshavir and taking 
pofleflion of Lahore, the former feat of empire, our beloved fon has 
already been informed. We marched from that city the lafl day of Sha» 
valt and on Friday the loth of Zetkdd reached Ambala, forty far- 
iroTaShahjehandhad. We here learnt, that Muh'ammed Shah 
had collefted from Hindustan and the Dedhin a numerous force, and 
accompanied by all his nobles, by an army of three hundred thoufand 
men, three hundred pieces of cannon, three or four hundred elephants, 
and other equipments in proportion, had marched from Delhi and ar- 
rived at Pdnipet, a village twenty farlakhs from Ambala, We immedi- 
ately dire61ed the fuperfluous and heavy baggage of our conquering 
army to be left at Ambala, and advanced to meet the enemy. Mu- 
h'ammed Shah alfo left Pdnipet and marched io Carnal^ which is 
twenty- five farfakhs from Delhi. 

In the courfe of our march we detached a force of five or fix thou- 
fand men in advance, who had orders to obferve the appearance, num- 
bers and order of Muhammed Shah’s army. This body, when about 
two farfakhs from Carnal, fell in with the advance of the Hindustani 
army, which amounted to twelve thoufand men; thefe they attacked 
and totally routed ; prefen ting us with their general and many others, 
whom they made prifoners. 

This fignal defeat put a Hop to Muhammed Shah’s further advance. 
He halted at Carndl and furrounded his army with a trench : he alfo 
conftfu£tcd ramparts and batteries on which he placed his cannon, 

R 6 
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We had fent a detachment to march to the eafl; of Muh'ammed 
Shah’s camp and poll themfelves on the road that led to Delhi: this 

A 

party received accounts on the night of Tuefday the 15th, that Saadet 
Khan, known by his title of Burhan ul Mulk, and one of the chief 
nobles of the empire had reached Malabat accompanied by an army of 
30,000 men, a train of artillery, and a number of elephants, and intend- 
ed forcing a junftion with Muh'ammed Shah. 

With a view of intercepting this force, we marched our army, two 
hours before day break, to the eaft of Carnal, and occupied the road 
between that village and Pdnipet. This movement, we hoped, would 
force Muh'ammed Shah from his entrenchments. About an hour and 
a half after day light we had palled Carnal, and gained the call fide of 
the Hindustani camp, when the advance guard made prifoners fome 

A 

ftragglers of Saadet Khan’s party, from whofc information we learnt, 
that that general had fucceeded in his defign of forming a junftion with 
the emperor; in whofe camp he had arrived at ten o’clock the preced- 
ing night. 

On this intelligence we were pleafed to order our royal tents to be 
pitched on the ground which we then occupied, oppofite to the camp 
of Muhammed Shah, from whom we were dillant about one farfakh. 

A 

As the jun6lion of Saadet Khan had been the caufc of Muham- 
med Shah’s delays, he conceived on that event his appointments to be 
complete ; and, leaving two thirds of his cannon for the proteftion of 
his camp, he advanced with a great part of his army, a third of his 
artillery, and a number of his elephants, at twelve o’clock the fame day. 
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half a farfakh in the direflion of our royal army ; and drew up his 
troops in order of battle. Placing himfelf in the centre of the advanced 
lines, he ftationed the remainder of his troops in the rear as a fupport. 
Their numbers were incredible^ They occupied, as clofe as they 
could be drawn up in depth, from the front line to the entrenched 
camp, a diftance of half a farfakh; and their front was of equal extent. 
The ground was every where dark with their numbers, and to judge 
from appearance, we ihould fuppofe they were ten or twelve times 
more numerous than the army of the Abdal Gardoghly, 

We, whofe only willies were for fuch a day, after appointing guards 
for our camp and invoking the fupport of a bountiful creator, mounted 
and advanced to give battle. 

For two complete hours the battle raged with violence, and a heavy 
fire from cannon and mufquetry was kept up. After that, by the aid 
of the Almighty, our lion-hunting heroes broke the enemy’s line, and 
chacedthem from the field of a6lion, difperfmg them in every direflion. 

Saadet Khan mounted on his ftate elephant, his nephew NtsHA 
Muh'ammed Khan and other relations, fell prifoners into our hands. 
Samsa'm Ali Khan Dauran Amir ul Omra Bahadur, the firfl 
minifler of the empire, was wounded. One of his fons, with his bro- 
ther Muzefer Khan, was flain; and another of his fons, Mir 
Aash'ur, was taken prifoner. He himfelf died the following day of 
his wounds. 

Was'ili Khan, the commander of the emperor’s body guard, 
Shad'ab Khan, AmIr Kuli Khan, Ali Muhammed Khan, Mir 
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Husem Khan, Kha ja AsMref Khan, Ali-yar Khan, a'akil 
Beq Khan, Shahd'ad Khan Afghan^ Ahmed Ali Khan, Razin 
Kai Khan, commander of the artillery, as alfo Shir Khal'o, with 
about three hundred other nobles and leaders^ of whom fifteen were 
commanders of feven thoufand, of four and of three thoufand, were 
ilain. 

Muh'ammed Shah, with Nizam ul Mulk, ruler of the feven pro- 
vinces of the Z)ec’Am, and a chief noble of the empire, Kamer ul 
Di n Khan, chief vizier, and fome other nobles of lefs note, protefled 
by a covering party which had been left, made good their retreat within 
the entrenchments, and efcaped the fhock of our viftorious fwords. 

This a£lion lafled two hours; and for two hours and a half more 

« 

were our conquering foldiers engaged in purfuit. When one hour of 
the day remained, the field was entirely cleared of the enemy ; and as 
the entrenchments of their camp were ftrong, and the fortifications 
formidable, we would not permit our army to afiault it. , 

An immenfe treafure, a number of grand elephants, the artillery of 
the emperor, and great fpoils of every defeription, were the reward of 
our vidlory. Upwards of twenty thoufand of the enemy were flain on 
the field of battle, and a much greater number were made prifoners. 

Immediately after this aflion, we furrounded the emperor’s camp, 
and took meafures to prevent all communication with the adjacent 
country, preparing at the fame time our cannon and mortars to level 
with the ground the fortifications which had been erefled. 
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AJ the utmoft confufion reigned in the imperial camp, and all difei- 
pline was abandoned, the emperor, compelled by irrefiftible necelRty, 
after the Japfe of one day, fentNi^AM ul-Mulk, on Thurfday the 
17th, to our royal camp; and the day following Muh'ammed Shah 
himfelf, attended by his nobles, came to our heaven-like prefence, in an 
afili6led {fate.. 

When the emperor was approaching, as we are ourfeivcs of a Turk'-' 
man family, and Mur'ammed Shah is a Turkoman ^ and the lineal de- 
feendant of the noble houfe of Gaurga'n'j ; we fentour dear fon Na- 
siR Au K HAN beyond the bounds of our camp to meet him. The 
emperor entered our tents, and we delivered over to him the fignet of 
our empire. He remained that day a gueft in our royal tent. 

Considering our affinity as lurkomansy and alfo reflefting on the 
ftvors and honors that behtted the dignity and m?je fly of a king of 
kings ; we beftowed fuch upon the emperor, and orde.ed his royal pa- 
vilions, his family, and his nobles, to be preferved ; ana we Lave efia- 
blifhed him in a. manner equal to his great dignity; 

At this time, the Emperor with his family and all the lords of Hin. 
dustan who marched from camp, aic.arrivrd at Dthli: and on Thurfday 
the 29th of Zilkdd, we moved our glorious ftandard tow'ard that capital. 

It is our roval intention, fiom the confideration of the high birth of 
Muh ammed Shah, of his defeent from- the houfe of Gau rg a*n'i, and 
of his affinity to us as a Turkoman, to fix him on tlie ihions of empire, 
and to place the crown of royalty upon his head. 

S 5 
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Praise be to God, gJory to the mofl; high, who has granted «s the 
power to perform fuch an aflion ! For this great grace which v\^e have 
^eeeired from the Almight)', we muft ever remain grateful. 

God has made the feven great feas like unto the vapour of the defart, 
beneath our glorious and conquering footfteps and thofe of our faithfpl 
and viclorious heroes. He has made, in our vifforious mind, the thrones 
of kings, and the deep ocean of earthly glory more defpicable than the 
light bubble that floats on the furface of the wave; and no doubt his 
extraordinary mercy, which he has now fhown, will be evident to all 
mankind. 

A s we have taken pofTeflion of a great number of cannon, we fend 
20,000 Moghahol /ran and Turan, with a detachment from our own con- 
quering army, and a body of artillery with fome large elephants, whom 
we have direfled to march to CabuL No doubt our fons will inform us 
of the affairs of that quarter. 

After the arrival of your letter, we will either order the detachment 
which we hAve fent, to proceed to BaLkh or to go to Herat. 

A 

We have appointed the high in dignity Aa'sh'ur Khan to march to 
Baikh, after the Nau rdz, (22d March) w’hich he no doubt will do. 

Consider our glorious viflory as derived from the bounty of the 
creator, and as an event of fortune beyond all calculation. Make co- 
pies of this our royal mandate and difperfe them over our empire, that 
the well wilhers of our throne may be happy and rejoice, and our fecret 
enemies be dejcfled and confounded. Be you conftantly employed in 
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adorning and arranging your government; placing your hopes in the 
favor of the moR high, fo that by the bleffing of God, all thofe, whether 
near or diflant, that are not reconciled to our glorious Rate, and are 
brooding mifcbief, may be caught in their own fnares; and all real 
friends, who are under our dominion, may attain their wiflies, and prof- 
per under the aufpices of our munificent government. 

Dated egth Zilkdd, 1115 Hejira, 

Shahjehanahad or Dehli, 
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Strata. 


Page 5, line 2, and Page 26, line 9, for slopped mth a square hoard — read, excaroated to 
a point . — Page 42, line 2, instead of persuaded — read, pursued . — The Appendix, mentioned 
at Page 91, relating to the origin of the Mahrattas, is to be found in the IXth Volume, 
Page 233 . — Page 99, last line but one from the bottom, for Abraia — read, Arabia . — Page 
152, line 6th from the bottom, for a God — read, God. 


I TAKE this opportunity to correct two passages in former Essays ; one in the I Vth Vol. 
of the Asiatic Researches, p. 382 : and the second in the first part of my Essay on the Sacred 
Isles in the West, p. 302. 

In the latter, I said that the famous Pn'A'N-puni went no further than El-Calif and Ea/m* 
rein, in his way to Egypt. But I was mtstakeu ; for he eVen attempted to go up the Ti- 
gris, and went even as far as Moc'ha. 

In the former, I asserted that by the Surya-muc'hi-gangd, Pn'A'x-puRi meant the Volga: 
•but I was equally mistaken ; for, from his narrative, he certainly understood the Shdt-al-A» 
rob, or the united stream of the Tigris and Euphrates, 

I seldom saw Pr'a’n-pubI, and he hardly condescended to answer my inquiries : hence the 
informatimi which be communicated, was vague and desultory. I did not advert then to 
what Mr. Duncan has said on the subject in the Vth Vol. of the Asiatic Researches. 

F. fF ILFORD, 


Benabes, Feb. 20tb, 1808. 
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‘*A booh that is shut is but a block'* 

^ GOVT. OF INDIA 
/C^ Department of Archaeology ^ 

^ new DELHI. 
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Please help ns to keep the book 
clean and moving. 


S.l« 148.H.0UMI. 



